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MY LORD) 

I COULD hardly flatter myfelf with the hope, 
that fo very early in the feafon I ihould have 
to acknowledge obligations to the ^ duke of Bed** 
ford and to the earl of Lauderdale. Thefe noble 
perfons have loft no time in conferring upon me, 
that fort of honour, which it is alone within their 
competence, and which it is certainly moft con- 
genial to their nature and their manners to be* 
ftow. 

To be ill fpoken of, in whatever language they 
fpeak, by the zealots of the new feft in philofo- 
phy and politicks, of which thefe noble perfons 
think fo charitably, and of which others think fo 
juftly, to me, is no matter of uneafinefs or fur- 
prife. To have incurred the difpleafure of the 
duke of Orleans or the duke of Bedford, to fall 
. under the cenfureof citizen Briflbt or of his friend 
the earl of Lauderdale, I ought to confider as 
proofs, not the leaft fatisfaftory, that I have pro- 
duced fome part of the efFeft I propofed by my 
endeavours. I have laboured har4 to earn, what 

B a the 



4 A LETT.iR TO 

the noble Lords are generous enough to pay. Per- 
fonal OiTence I have given them none. The part 
they take againft me is from zeal to the caufe. It 
is well I It is perfectly well ! I have to do homage 
to their juftice. I have to thank the Bedfords and 
the Lauderdales for having fo faithfully and fo 
fully acquitted towards me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undifchargcd by the Prieftkys and the 
Paines. 

Some, perhaps, may think them executors in 
their Own wrong : I at leaft have nothing to com- 
plain of. They have gone beyond the demands 
of juftice. They have been (a little perhaps be- 
yond their intention) favourable to me. They 
have been the means of bringing out, by their in- 
veftives, the handfome things which lord Gren- 
ville has had the goodnefs and condefcenfion to fay 
in my behalf. Retired as I am from the world, 
and from all its affairs and all its pleafures, I con- 
fcfs it does kindle, in my nearly extinguiflied feel- 
ings, a very vivid fatisfaclion to be fo attacked and 
fo commended. It is foothing to my wounded 
mind, to be commended by an able, vigorous, and 
well informed ftatefman, and at the very moment 
when he ftands forth with a manlinefs and refolu- 
tion, worthy of himfelf and of his caufe, for the 
prefcrvation of the perfon and government of our 
Ihvcreign, and therein for the fecurity of the laws, 
the liberties, the morals, and the lives of his 

people. 
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people. Tobe in any fair way coni^eAed with fuch 
things, is indeed a dildnclion. No philofpphy can 
make me above it : no melancholy Can deprefs me 
fo low, as to make me wholly infenfible to fuch an 
honour. 

Why will they not let me remain in oUcurity 
and inaction? Are they appreheniive, that if an 
atom of me remains, the fed has fomething to 
fear? Muft I be annihilated, left, like old "John 
Zi/ca% my Ikin might be made into a drun), to 
animate Europe to eternal battle, againft a tyranny 
that threatens to overwhelm all Europe, and all 
the human race ? 

My lord, it is a fubjed of awful meditation. 
Before this of France, the annals of all time have 
not furniflied an inftance of a completi revolution. 
That revolution feems to have extended even to 
the conftitution of the mind of man. It has this 
of wonderful in it, that it refembles what lord 
Verulam fays of the operations of nature : It was 
perfect, not only in its elements and principles, 
but in all its members and its organs from the very 
beginning. The moral fcheme of France furniflies 
the only pattern ever known, which they who 
admire will injiantly refemble. It is indeed an in« 
exha^iftible repertory of one kind of examples. In, 
my wretched condition, though hardly to be claffed 
with the living, I am not fafe from them. They 
have tygers to fall upon animated ftrength. They 

B 3 have 
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have iiyoias to prey upon carcafles. The national 
menagerie is colleded by the firft phyfiologifts of 
tlie time; and it is defective in no defcription of 
iaTage nature. They purfue, even fuch as me, 
into the obfcureft retreats, and haul them before 
their revolutionary tribunals. Neither fex, nor 
age — ^nor the (anftuary of the tomb, is facred to 
them. They have fo determined a halxed to all 
privileged orders, that they deny even to the de. 
|»arted, the fad immunities of the grave. They 
are not wholly without an objeft. Their turpi* 
tude purveys to their malice ; and they unplumb 
the dead for bullets to aflailinate the living. If all 
revohitioniils were not proof againfl all caution, 
t ihould recommend it to their confideration, that 
no perfons were ever known in hiftory, either fa* 
cred or profane, to vex the fepulchre, and by their 
forceries, to call up the prophetick dead, with 
any other event, than the prcdiftion of their own 
difafhrous fate. — ^^ Leave me, oh leave me to re* 
pofer 

In one thing I can excufe the duke of Bedford 
for his attack upon me and my mortuary penfion. 
He cannot readily comprehend the tranfafiion ht 
condemns. What I have obtained was the fruit 
of no bargain ; the produAion of no intrigue ;• the 
refult of no compromife j the efFeft of no folicita- 
tion. The firfl fuggeftion of it never came from 
me, mediately or immediately, to liis majefly or 

any 
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any o£ his minifters. It was long known that the 
inftant my engagements would permit it, and be* 
fore the heavieft of all calamities had for ever con« 
demned me to obfcurity and forrow, I had re* 
folved on a total retreat. I had executed that de« 
fign. I was entirely out of the way of ferving or 
of hurting any fiatefman^ or any party, when the 
minifters fo generoufly and fo nobly carried into 
cflfed the fpontaneous bounty of the crown. Both 
defcriptions have a^ed as became them« When 
I could no longer ferve them, the minlfters have 
confidered my fituation* When I could no longer 
hurt them, the revolutionifts have trampled on my 
infirmity. My gratitude, I truft, is equal to the 
mannef in which the benefit was conferred, tt 
came to me indeed, at a time of life, and in a ftate 
of mind and body, in which no circumftance of 
fortune could afford me any real pleafure« But 
this Was no fault in the royal donor, or in his 
minifters, who were pleafed, in acknowledging the 
merits of an invalid fervant of the publick, to a{« 
fuage the fprrows of a defolate old man. 

It wo>ild ill become me to boaft of any thing. It 
would as ill become me, thus called upon,, to de« 
predate the value of a long life, fpent with unex- 
ampled foil in the fervice of my country. Since 
the total body of my iervices, on account of the 
induftry which was fhewn in them, and the fair- 
nefs of my intentions, have obtained the accept* 

B 4 ^ncc 
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ance of- my fovcreign, it would be abfurd in mc 
to range myfelf on the fide of the duke of Bedford 
and the correfponding fociety, or, as far as in me 
lies, to permit a difputc on the rate at which the 
authority appointed by our conftitution to cftimatc 
fuch tilings, lus been plcafed to fet them. 

Loofe libels ought to be pafled by in filence and 
contempt. By me they have been fo always. I 
knew tliat as long as I remained in publick, I 
ihould live down the calumnies of malice, and the 
judgments of ignorance. If I happened to be now 
and then in the wrong, as who is not, like all 
other men, I niuft bear the confequencc of my 
faults and my miftakes. The libels of the prefcnt 
day, are jult of the fame Huff as the libels of the 
paft. But they derive an importance from the 
rank of the perfons they come from, and the gra- 
vity of the place where they were uttered. In 
fome way or other I ought to take fome notice of 
them. To aflert myfelf thus traduced is not va- 
nity or arrogance. It is a demand of juftice ; it 
Is a dcmonftration of gratitude. If I am unwor- 
thy, the miniilers aic worfe than prodigal. On 
that hypothcfis, I perfeclly agree with the duke of 
Bedford. 

For whatever I have been (I am now no more) 
I put myfelf on my country. I ought to be allowed 
a realbnable freedom, becaufe I ftand upon my de- 
liverance j and no culprit ought to plead in irons. 

Even 
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Even in thexitmoft latitude of defenCve Tiberty, I 
wifli to preferve all poHible decorum. Whatever 
it may be in the eyes of thefe noble perfons them- 
felves, to me, their fituation calls for the moft 
profound rcfpeft. If I fliould happen to trefpals 
a little, which I truft I Ihall not, let* it always be 
fuppofed, that a confufion of characters may pro- 
duce miftakes ; that in the mafquerades of the 
grand carnival of our age, whimfical adventures 
happen ; odd things are faid and pafs off. If I 
Ihould fail a fingle point in the high refpecl I owe 
to thofe illuftrious perfons, I cannot be fuppofed 
to mean the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Lauderdale of the houfe of peers, but the duke of 
Bedford and the earl of Lauderdale of palace-yard; 
—The dukes and earls of Brentford. There they 
are on the pavement ; there they feem to come 
nearer to my humble level ;, and, virtually at leaft, 
to have waved their high privilege. 

Making this proteftation, I refufe all revolu- 
tionary tribunals, where men have been put to 
death for no other realbn, than that they had ob* 
tained favours from the crown. I claim, not the 
letter, but the fpirit of the old Englifli law, that 
is, to be tried by my peers. I decline his grace's 
jurifdiclion as a judge. I challenge the duke of 
Bedford as a juror to pafs upon the value of my 
fervices. Whatever his natural parts may be, I 
cannot recognifc in his few and idle years, the 

competence 
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competence to judge of my lotig and labotious Hie- 
If I can help it, he fhall not be on the inqueft of 
my quantum meruit. Poor rich man! He can hardly 
know any thing of publick induftry in its exer- 
tions, or can eflimate its compeniations when itst 
work is done* I have no doubt of his grace's 
readinels in all the calculations of vulgar aritlv* 
metick ; but I (hrewdly fufpecl, that he is little 
ftudied in the theory of moral proportions j and 
has never learned the rule of three in the arithme^ 
tick of policy and ftate. 

His grace thinks I have 6btained too much. 
I anfwer, that my exertions, whatever they have 
been, were fuch as no hopes of pecuniary reward 
could poflibly excite ; and no pecuniary compen-* 
fation can poiTibly reward them. Between money 
and fuch fcrvices, if done by abler men than I am, 
there is no common principle of cpmparifon: they 
are quantities incommenfurable. Money is made 
for the comfort and convenience of animal life. 
It cannot be a reward for what, mere animal life 
muft indeed fuftain, but never can infpire. With 
fubmiflion to his grace, I have not had more than 
fuflicient. As to any noble ufe, I truft I know 
how to employ, as well as he, a much greater for- 
tune than he pofleffes. In a more confined appli- 
cation, I certainly ftand in need of every kind of 
relief and eafcment much more than he does. 
When I fay I have not received more than I de- 

ferve, 
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fenrcyis this the language I hold to majefty? No! 
Far, very far, from it! Before that prefence, I 
claim no merit at alL Every thing towards me 
is favour, and bounty. One ftyle to a gracious 
benefaftor; anotho: to a proud and infulting foe* 
His grace is pleafed to aggravate my guilt, by 
charging my acceptance of his majefiy's grant as 
a departure from my ideas, and the fpirit of my 
condud with regard to oeconomy. If it be, mf 
ideas of oeconomy were falfe and iU founded. *But 
they are the duke of Bedford's ideas of ceconomy 
I have CQUtradided, and not my own. If he 
means to allude to certain bills brought in by me 
on a mcfifagefrom the throne in 1782, 1 tell him, 
that there is nothing in my condud: that can con- 
tradict either the letter or the fpirit of thofe acts. 
Does be mean the pay-office ad? I take it for 
granted he does not. The aft to which he alludes 
is, I fuf^fe^ the eftablilhment aft. I greatly doubt 
whether his grace has ever read the«one or the 
othv. The firft 6f thefe fyftems coft me, with 
every ajSiHance wfaic}i my^hen iituation gave me, 
pains incredible. I found an opinion common 
through all the offices, and general in the publick 
at large, that it would prove impoffible to reform 
and methodize thtf office of paymafter general. 
I undertook it, howiever; and I fuccecdcd in my 
undertaking. Whether the military fervicc, or 
whether tjie general <3ecoaoniy of our finances have 

profited 
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profited by that aft, I leave to thofe who arc ac 
quainted with the army, and with the treafury, tc 
judge. 

An opinion full as general prevailed alfo at tb 
fame time, that nothing could be done for the re 
gulation of the civil-lift eftablifhmcnt. The vcr^ 
attempt to introduce method into it, and any li 
mitations to its fervices, was held abfui d. I ha< 
not feen the man, who fo much as fuggefted on< 
{economical principk^or an oeconomical expedient 
upon that fubjeft. Nothing but coarfe amputa 
tion, or coarfer taxation, were then talked of 
both of them without defigil, combination, or th< 
leaft fliadow of principle. Blind and headlong 
zeal, or faftious fury, were the whole contributioi 
brought by the moft noify on that occafion, to 
wards the fatisfaction of the publick, or the relicj 
of the crown. 

Let me tell my youthful cenfor, that the nccef 
fities of tlfet time required fomething very dif 
ferent from what others then fuggefted, or what 
his grace now conceives. Let me inform him. 
that it was one of the moft critical periods in oui 
annals. 

Aftronomers have fuppofed, that if a certair 
comet, whofe path interfeftctf the ecliptick, had 
met the earth in fome (I forget what) fign, il 
would have whirled us along with it, in its ejtcen' 
trick courie, into God knows what regi<^n$of heat 

and 
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and cold. Had the portentous comet of the rights 
of man, (which " from its horrid hair Ihakes 
" peftilence, and war/' and " with fear of change 
" perplexes monarchs'') had that comet croffed 
upon us in that internal ftate of England, nothing 
human could have prevented our being irrefiftibly 
hurried, out of the highway of heaven, into all 
the vices, crimes, horrours and miferies of the * 
French revolution. 

Happily, France was not then jacobinifed. Her 
hollility was at a good diftance. We had a limb 
cut off; but we preferved the body: We loft our, 
colonies ; but we kept our conftitution. There 
wxs, indeed, much inteftine heat; there was a 
dreadful fermentation. Wild and favage infur- 
reclion quitted the woods, and prowled about our 
ftreets in the name of reform. Such was the dif- 
temper of the publick mind, that there was no 
madmau, in his maddeft ideas, and maddeft pro- 
jefts, who might not count upon numbers to fup- 
port his principles and execute his defigns. 

Many of the changes, by a great mifnomer 
called parliamentary reforms, went, not in the in- 
tetition of all the profeifors and fupporters of them, 
undoubtedly, but went in their certain, and, in 
my opinion, not very remote effcd, home to the 
utter dcftruftion of the conftitution of this king- 
dom. Had they taken place, not France, but 
Erigland, would have had the honour of leading 

up 
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up the dcath-dancc of democratick rcvolulidiu 
Other projeds, exaftly coincident in time with 
rhofe, ftruck at the very exiftence of the kingdom 
under any conftitudon. There are who remember 
the blind fury of fomc, and the lamentable help- 
hffncts of others; here, a torpid confufion, from 
a panick fear of the danger; there, the £imc in- 
action from a ftupid infenfibility to it; here, well- 
wifhers to the mifchief ; there, indifferent lookers^ 
on. At the fame time, a fort of national conven- 
tion, dubious in its nature, and perilous in its ex- 
ample, nofed parliament in the very feat o£ its 
authority ; fat with a fort of fuperintendance over 
It ; and litdc lefs than dictated to it, not only laws, 
but the very form and effcncc of legiflaturc it- 
felf. In Ireland things ran in a ftill more cccen- 
trick courfe. Government was unnerved, con-^ 
founded, and in a manner fufpended. Its equi- 
poifc was totally gone. I do not mean to ^eak 
difrefpccHuUy of lord North. He was a man of 
admirable parts; of general knowledge; of aver- 
fctile underft::nding fitted for every fort of bufi- 
ncfs ; of infinite wit and plcafantry ; of a delight- 
ful temper; and with a mind mofl pcrfcftly dif- 
interefted. But it would be only to degrade my- 
felf by a weak adulation, and not to honour the 
memo^fy of a great man, to deny that he wanted 
fomcthing of the vigilance and fpirit of command, 
tlut the time required. Indeed, a darkncfs, pext 
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t^ the fog of this awful day, loured over the 
vrhole regioiu For a little time the helm appeared 
a))andoned — 

Jp/e diem no^emquB negat dtfcernere cah 
Nee meminiffe via medid Palinurus in md/L 

At that time I wi$ comieded with men of higli' 
{flace in the community. They loved liberty af 
much as the duke of Bedford can do; and they 
underftood it at leaft as welL Perhaps their poli* 
ticks, as ufual took a tindure from their charac« 
ter, and they cultivated what they loved. The li- 
berty they purfued was a liberty inleparable from 
order, from virtue, from morals, and from reli^ 
pon, and was neither hypocritically nor fenaticalljr 
followed. They did not wilh, that liberty, in it^ 
ielf, one of the firft of blefllngs, ihould in its per- 
verfion become the greateft curfe which could h& 
upon manldnd. To preferve the confiitotion en- - 
tire, and pradicaBy equal to all the great ends of 
its formation, not in one fingle part, but in all its 
parts, was to them the firft objed. Popularity and 
power they r^arded alike. ITiefe were with 
them only different means of obtaining that ob- 
jeft ; and had no preference over each other in 
their minds, but as one or the other might afford 
^ furer or a lefs certain profpeft of arriving at that 
e»dt Jt » fomc conibUtion to me in the cheerless 

gloom. 
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gloom, whicli darkens the evening of my fife, that 
with them I commenced my political career, and 
never for a moment, in reality, nor in- appearance, . 
for any length of time, was feparated from their 
good wiftits and good opinion. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what 
defert, but juft then, and in the midft of that hunt 
of obloquy, which ever has purfucd me with a ftill 
cry through life, I had obtained a very confiderabl6 ■ 
degree of publick confidence. I know well enough . 
how equivocal a teft this kind of popular opinion 
forms of the mi^rit that obtained it. I am no 
ftranger to the infecurity of its tenure. I do not 
boaft of it. It is mentioned, to fhew, not how 
highly I prize the thing, but my right to value the 
ufc I made of it. I endeavoured to turn that 
fliort-lived advantage to myfelf into a permanent 
benefit to my country. Far am I from detrafting 
from the merit of fome gentlemen, out of office 
or in it, oa that occafion. No ! — It is not my way 
to reftife a full and heaped meafure of juftice to 
the aids that I receive. I have, through life, been ! 
willing to. give every thing to others; and to re- 
fcrvc notliing for myfidf, but the inward confd- 
cnce, that I had omitted no pains, to difcover ^ to 
animate, to difcipline, to dired the abilities of the 
country for its fervice, and to place them in the 
beft, light to improve their age, or to adorn it. 
This confcicnce I hayc.. I have never fupprefled 

any 
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tmy man ; never checked him for a moment in his 
courfe, by any jealoufy, or by any policy. I was 
always ready, tb the height of my ^les(ns (and 
they were always infinitely below my defires) to 
forward thofe abilities which overpowered my 
X)wn* He is an ill-furniihed undertaker, who has 
iio machinery but his own hands to work with* 
t^oor in my own faculties^ I ever thought myfel£ 
rich in theirs* tn that period bf difficulty and 
danger, more efpecially, I confulted, and fincerely 
co-operated with men of all parties, who feemed 
difpofed to the (kme ends, or to any main part of 
them. Nothing, to prevent diforder, ^vas omitted 1 
when it appeared, nothing to fubdue it was left 
uncoun&lled, not unexecuted, as far as I could 
prevails At the time I fp^ak of, and having a 
momentary lead, ib aided and fo enCdufagdd, and 
as a feeble inflrument in a mighty hand — I dd not 
lay, I faved my countrjr; I am fure I did my 
country important fervice. There were few> iri-k 
deed^ that did not at that time acknowledge it^ 
and that time was thirteen years ago^ It was but 
one voice, that no man in the kingdom better de« 
ferved an honourable provifion fhould be made foi* 
him^ 

So much for my general conduA through the 
whole of the portentous crifis from 1780 to 1782^ 
and the general fenfe then entertained of that con- 
duel by my country. But my charafter, as a 

V^oL. VIII. C reformer. 
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reformer,in the particular inftanceswhich the duke 
of Bedford refers to^ is fo conneded in principle 
with myr opinions on the hideous changes^ which 
have fince barbarized France, and fpreading thence, 
threaten the political and moral order of the 
whole world, that it feems to demand fomething 
of a more detailed difcuflion. 

My oeconomical reforms were not, as his grace 
may think, the fuppreflion of a paltry peniion or 
employment, more or lefe. CEconomy in my 
plans was, as it ought to be, fecondary, fubordi- 
i^ate, inftrumental. I a&ed on fiate principles. I 
found a great diftemper in the commonwealth; 
and, according to the nature of the evil and of 
the objecl, I treated it. The malady was deep; 
it was complicated, in the caufes and in the fymp- 
toms. Throughout it was full of contra-indicants. 
On one hand government, daily growing more 
invidious from an apparent increafe of the means 
of ftrength, was every day growing more con- 
temptible by real weaknefs. Nor was this dif- 
folution confined to government commonly fo 
called. It extended to parliament ; which was 
lofing not a little in its dignity and eftimation, by 
an opinion of its not aAing on worthy motives. 
On the other hand, the defires of the people, 
(partly natural and partly infufed into them by 
art) 'appeared in fo wild and inconfiderate a man- 
ner, with regard to the ceconomical objeft (for, 
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1 fet afide for a moment the dreadfol tampering 
with the body of the conftitutioii itfelf ) that if 
their petitions had literally been complied with, 
the ftate would have been convulfed; and a gate 
-would have been opened, through which all pro- 
perty might be facked and ravaged* Nothing 
could have faved the publick from the mifchiefe 
of the falfe reform but its abfurdity ; which would 
foon have brought itfelf, and with it all real re- 
form, into difcreditv This would have left a ran- 
kling wound in the hearts of the people, who would 
know they had failed in the accomplifhment 6f 
their wi{hes,but who, like the reft of mankind in 
all ages, would impute the blame to any thing 
rather than to their own proceedings. But there 
were then perfons in the Avorld, who nouriihed 
complaint; and would have been thoroughly dit 
appointed if the people were ever fatisfied. I was 
not of that humour. I wifhed that they Jhould be 
fatisfied. It was my aim to give to the people the 
fubftance of what I knew they defired, and what 
I thought was right whether they defired it or not, 
before it had been modified for them into fenfeless 
petitions. I knew that there is a manifeft marked 
diftinction, which ill men, with ill defigns, or weak 
men incapable of any defign, will conftantly be^ 
confounding, that is, a marked diftinftion between 
change and reformation.. The former alters the 
fiibftance of the objefts themfclves; and gets rid 
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of all their cffential good, as well as of all the 
accidental evil annexed to them* Change is no- 
velty; and whether it is to operate any one of 
the efiefts of reformation at all, or whether it 
may not contradift the very principle upon which 
reformation is defired, cannot be certauily known 
before hand. Reform is, not a change in the fub- 
ftancc, or in the primary modification of the ob- 
jeft, but a direft application of a remedy to the 
grievance, complained of. So far as that is re- 
moved, all is fure. It flops there; and if it fails, 
the fubftance which underwent the operation, at 
the very worft, is but where it was. 

All this, in effed, I think, but am not fure, I 
have faid elfcwhere. It cannot at this time be too 
often repeated; line upon line; precept upon pre- 
cept ; until it comes into the currency of a pro- 
verb, to innovate is not to reform. The French re- 
volutionifts complained of every thing; they re- 
fbfed to reform any thing; and they left nothing, 
no, nothing at all unchanged. The consequences 
are before us, — not in remote hiftory; not in fu- 
ture prognoftication: they are about us; they are 
upon us. They fliake the publick fecurity; tliey 
menace private enjoyment. They dwarf the 
growth of the young; they break the quiet of 
the old. If we travel, they flop our way. They 
infeft us in town ; they purfue us to the country. 
Our buliueis is interrupted ; our repofc is troubled; 

our 
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our pleafures are fcddened ; our very ftudies are 
poifoned and perverted, and knowledge is rendered 
worfe than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
this dreadful innovation. The revolution harpies 
of France, fprung from night and hell, or from 
that (ihaotick anarchy, which generates equivocally 
V all monftrous, all prodigious things,*' cuckoo- 
like, adulteroufly lay their eggs, and brood over, 
and hatch them in the neft of every neighbouring 
ftate. Thefe obfcene harpies, who deck themfelves, 
in I know not what divine attributes, but who in 
reality are foul and ravenous birds of prey (both 
mothers and daughters) flutter over our heads, 
and foufe down upon our tables, and leave.nothing 
unrent, unrifled^ unravaged, or unpolluted with 
the flime of their filthy offal.* 

* Tri.ftius baud illis monftrum, ncc fscvior uUa 
Pedis, & ira Deum Stygiis fefe extulit undis. 
Virginci volucrum vultus ; faedillima vcntris 
Proluvies ; uncxque manus ; & pallida Temper 
Ora fame 

Here the Poet breaks the line, becaufe he (and that He is Vir- 
gil) had not verfe or language to defcribc .that moniler even as 
he bad conceived her. Had he lived to our time, he would 
have been more overpowered with the reality than he was with 
the imagination. Virgil only knew the horrour of the iipnes 
before him. Had he lived to fee the revolutionifts and confli- 
tutionalifls of France, he would have had more horrid and dif- 
guding features of his harpies to defcribe, and more frequent 
ikiluiwin the attempt to defcribe them* 
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If his grace dan contemplate the refult of this 
complete innovation, or, as fome friends of his will 
call it, reform J in the whole body of its folidity and 
compound mafs, at which, as Hamlet fays, the face 
of heaven glows with horrour and indignation, and 
which, in truth, makes every reflefting mind, and 
every feeling heart, perfedUy thought-fick, with- 
out a thorough abhorrence of every thing they fay, 
and every thing they do, I am amazed at the mor- 
bid ftrength, or the natural infirmity of his mind. 

It was then not my love, but my hatred to in- 
novation, that produced my plan of reform. With- 
out troubling myfelf with the exa<5tnefs of the lo« 
gical diagram, I confidered them as things fub- 
flantially oppofite. It was to prevent that evil, 
that I propofed the meafures, which his grace is 
pleafcd, and I am not forry he is pleafed, to recal 
to my recolle<aion. I had (what I hope that noble 
duke will remember in all his operations) a fbtc 
to prcfcrve, as well as a flate to reform. I had z, 
people to gratify, but not to inflame, or to miilead. 
I do not claim half the credit for what I did, as for 
what I prevented from being done. In that ixtu- 
ation of the publick mind, I did not undertake, as 
was then propofed, to new model the houfc of 
commons or the houfe of lords; or to change the 
authority under which any officer of the crown 
acled, who was fufiered at all to exift. Crown, 
lords, commonsj^ judicial fyfteni, fyflem of admi^ 
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niftration, exifted as they had exifted before; and 
in the mode and manner in which they had always 
exifted. My meafures were, what I then truly 
ilated them to the houfe to be, in their intent, 
healing and mediatorial! A complaint was madq 
of too much influence in the houfe of conmions; 
I reduced it in both houfes; and I gave my rea- 
fons article by article for every redudioh, and 
{hewed why I thought it {afe for the fervice of the 
Hate. I heaved the lead every inch of way I made. 
A difpofition to expence was complained of; to 
that I oppofed, not mere retrenchment, but a fyt 
t^m of oeconomy, which would make a random 
' expence without plan or forefight, in future not 
eafily practicable. I proceeded upon principles of 
refearch to put me in pofleflion of my matter; on 
principles of method to regulate it ; and on prin-^ 
ciples in the human mind and in civil affairs to 
fecure and perpetuate the operation. I conceived 
nothing arbitrarily ; nor propofed any thing to be 
done by the will and pleafure of others, or my 
own ; but by reafon, and by reafon only. I have 
, ever abhorred, fince the firft dawn of my under- 
• (landing to this its obfcure twilight, all the opera- 
' tions of opinion, fancy, inclination, and will, in the 
affairs of government, where only a fovereign rea* 
fon, paramount to all forms of legiflation and.ad- 
miniftration, fliould dilate. Government is made 
for the very purpofe of oppofing that reafon to 
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will and to caprice, in the reforntiers or In the re- 
formed, in the governors or in the governed, in 
kings, in fenates, or in people. 

On a careful review, therefore, and analyfis of v 
aH the component parts of the civil lift, and on'' 
weighing them againft each other, in order to 
makej as much as polfible, all of them a fubjeft of 
eftimate (the foundation and corner-ftone of all re- 
gular provident oeconomy) it appeared to me evi- 
dent, that this was imprafticable, whilft that part, 
CaJled the penfion lift, was totally difcretionary in 
its amount. For this reafon, and for this only, I 
propofcd to reduce it, both in its grofs quantity, 
and in its larger individual proportions, tq a cer-^ 
tainty: left:, if it were left without a ^^n^r^ / limit, 
it might cat up the dvil lift fervice; if fuffered to be 
granted in portions too great for the ftind, it 
might defeat its own end ; and by unlimited aDow^ 
ances tofottie, it might difable the crown in means 
of providing for others. The penfion lift was to be '; 
kept as a facred fund; but it could not be kept as" 
a conftant open fund, fufficient for growing de« 
inands, if fome demands would wholly devour it. * 
The tenour of the aft will ftiew that it regarded v 
the civil lift only, the redudion of which to fome ^ 
fort of eftimate was my great objeift. 

NoQther of the crown funds did I meddle with, 
becaufe they had not the fame relations. This of 
'the foyr and a half per cents docs his grace ima- 
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gine had efcaped me, or had efcapcd all the men of 
bufinels, who afted with me in thofe regulations? 
I knew that fuch a fond exifted, and that pcnfioHS 
had been always granted on it, before his grace was 
born, lliis fond was foil in my eye. It was foil 
in the eyes of thofe who worked with me. It was 
left on principle. On principle I did what was 
then done ; and on principle what was left undone 
was omitted. I did not dare to rob the nation of 
all funds to reward merit. If I preffed this point 
too clofe, I afted contrary to the avowed principles 
on which I went. . Gendemen are very fond of 
quoting me; but if any one thinks it worth his 
while to know the rules that guided me in my plan 
of reform, he will read my printed fpeech on that 
fubjeft ; at leaft what is contained from page 330 
to page 241 in- the fecond volume of the collection 
which a friend has given himfelf the trouble to 
make of my publications. Be this as it may, thefc 
two bills (though achieved with the greateft la- 
bour, and management of every fort, both within 
and without the houfe) were only a part, and but 
a fmall part, of a very large fyftem, comprehendin|j 
. all the objefts I ftated in opening my propofition, 
and indeed many more, which I juft hinted at in 
my fpeech to the eledors of Briflol, when I was 
put out of that reprefentation. All thefe, in fomc 
ftate or other of forwardiiefs, I have long had by 
me. 

But 
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But do I juftify his majcfty's grace on thefc 
grounds? I think them the leaft of my fervices! 
The time gave them an occafional value : What I 
have done in the way of political oeconomy was 
fer from confined to this body of meafures. I did 
not come into parliament to con my leflbn. I had 
earned my penfion before I fet my foot in St. Ste- 
phen's chapcL I w^ prepared and difdpUned to 
this political warfare* The firft fcflion I lat in par- 
liament, I found it ncccflary to analyze the whole 
commercial, financial, conllitutional and foreign 
interefts of Great Britain and its empire. A great 
deal was then doncj and more, far more would 
have been done, if more had been permitted by 
events. Then in the vigour of my manhood, my 
conftitution funk under my labour. Had I then 
died, (and I fecmed to myfclf very near death) I 
liad then earned for thofc who belonged to me, 
more than the duke of Bedford's ideas of fcrvice 
are of power to cftimate. But in truth, thefe fer- 
vices I am called to account for, are not thofc on 
which I value myfelf the moft. If I were to call 
for a reward (which I have never done) it fliould 
be for thofc in whicli for fourteen years, without 
intcrmiiHon, I fhewed the mod induflry, and Ifad 
the leaft fuccefs; I mean in the affairs of India. 
They are thofe on which I value myfclf the moft; 
moft for the importance ; moft for the labour ; 
moft for the judgment; moft for conftancy and 
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perfevefance in the purfuit. Others may valiie 
them moft for the intention. In that, furely, they 
are not mifiaken. 

Does his grace thipk, that they who advUed the 
crown to make my retreat eafy, coniidered me 
only as an oeconomift? That, well imderflood^ 
however, is a good deal. If I had not deemed it 
of fome value, I ihould not have made political 
ceconomy an objed of my humble ftudies, from 
my very early youth to near the end of my fervicc 
in parliament, even before (at leaft to any know- 
ledge of mine) it had employed the thoughts of 
fpeculative men in other parts of Europe. At that 
time it was ftill in its infancy in England, where9 
in the laft century, it had its origin. Great and 
learned men thought my ihidies were not wholly 
thrown away, and deigned to communicate with 
me now and then on fome particulars of their in> 
mortal works. Something of thefe fiudies may 
appear inddentally in fome of the earlieft things I 
publiihed. The houfe has been witneis to their 
eflfed, and has profited of them more or lefs^ for 
above eight and twenty years. 

To their eftimate I leave the matter. I was not^ 
like Ins grace of Bedford, fwaddled, and rocked, 
and dandled into a legiflator ; ** Nitor in adverfunC* 
is the motto for a man like me. I pofTefled not 
one of the qualities, nor cultivated one of the arts, 
that fecompiend men to the favour and prote^on 
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of the great. I was not made for a minion or a 
tod. As little did I follow the trade of winning 
the hearts, by impofing on the underftandings, of 
the people. At every ftep of my progrcfe in life 
(for in every ftep was I travcrfed and oppofcd), 
and at every turnpike I met, I was obliged to (hew 
my paffport, and again and again to prove my fole 
title to the honour of being ufeful to my country, 
by a proof that I was not wholly unacquainted with 
its laws^ and the whole fyftem of its intereftsbpth 
abroad and at home. Otherwife no rank, no to- 
leration even, for me. I bad no arts, but manly 
arts* On them I have flood, and, pleafe God, in 
fpite of the duke of Bedford and the eatl of La\>- 
' derdale, to the laft gafp will I ftand* 

Had his grace condefccnded to inquire concern- 
ing the perfbn, ^om he has not thought it below 
lixm to reproach, he might have found, that in the 
whole courfc of my life, I have never, im any pre- 
tence of (Economy, or on any other pretence,, fo 
much as in a fingle inftance, flood betWeiii any 
man and his reward of fervice, or hii^ encourage* 
inent in ufeful talent and purfuit, from the higheft 
of thofe fervices and purfuits to the lowefl. . On 
"the contrary I have, on a hundred occafions, ex- 
erted myfelf with Angular zeal to forward every 
man's even tolerable prctenficms. I have mor€ 
than once had good-natured repreherifioris from 
'my friends for carrying the matter to foinetiiing 
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bordering on abufe. This line of conduct, what- 
ever its merits might be, was partly owing to nar 
tural diipofition ; but I think full as nuich to rea- 
ion and principle. I looked on the confideration 
of publick fervicc, or publick ornament, to be real 
and very juftice : and I ever held a fcanty and pe- 
nurious juftice to partake of the nature of a wrong. 
I hdd it to be, in its confequences, the worft oeco- 
nomy iq the world. In faving tnoney, I fooncan 
count up all the good I do ; but when by a cold 
penury, I blaft the abilities of a nation, and ilunt 
the growth of its aAive energies, the ill I may do 
is beyond all calculation. Whether it be tcx> much 
or too little, whatever I have done has been gene- 
ral and fyftcmatick. I have never entered into 
thofe trifling vexations and oppreffive details, that 
liave been falfely, and mod ridiculoufly laid to my 
charge. 

Did I blame the penfions given to Mr. Bzrr6 and 
Mr. Dunning between the propofition and execu- 
tion of my plan? No! furely no! Thofe penfions 
were within my principles. I aflert it, thofe gentle- 
men deferved their penfions, their titles — all they 
had; and more had they had, I ihould havebcen but 
pleafed the more. They were men of talents ; they 
were men of fervice. I put the profeflion of the? 
Liw out of the queftion in one of them. It is a fer- 
vice that rewards itfelf. But their publick fer^j'tccy 
though, from their abilities unqueltionabiy of more 

value 
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value than mine, in its quantity and in its duration 
was rtot to be mentioned with it. But I nevcf 
could drive a hard bargain in my life, concerning 
any matter whatever ; and leaft of all do I know 
fcow to haggle and huckfter with merit. Penfion 
for myfelf I obtained none ; nor did I folicit any. 
Yet I was loaded with hatred for every thing that 
was withheld, and with obloquy for every thing 
that was given. I was thus left to fupport the 
grants of a name ever dear to me, and ever vc^ 
nerable to the world, in favour of thofe, who were 
no friends of mine or of his, againft the rude at* 
tacks of thofe who were at that time friends to the 
grantees, and their own zealous partisans. I have 
never hoard the earl of Lauderdale complain of 
thefe penfions. He finds nothing wrong till he 
comes to me. This is impartiality, in the true 
modern revolutionary ftyle. 

Whatever I did at that time, fo far as it regarded 
order and occonomy, is ftable and eternal ; as all 
principles muft be. A particular order of things 
may be altered ; order itfelf cannot lofe its value. 
As to other particulars, they are variable by time 
and by circumftances* Laws of regulation are not 
fundamental laws. The publick exigencies are the 
mafters of all fuch laws. They rule the laws, and 
are not to be ruled by them. They who exercifc 
the legiflative power at the time muft judge. 

It may be new to his grace, but I beg leave to tell 
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him, that mere parCmony is not oeconomy* It is 
feparable in theory from it ; and in fedMt may^ 
or it may not, be a part of ceconomy, according to 
drcnmftances. Expence, and great expence, may 
be an effential part in true oeconomy. If parfimony 
were to be confidered as one of the kinds of that 
virtue, there is however another and an higher 
ceconomy. (Economy is a diftributive virtue, and 
conilfts not in faving, but in fekftjon. Parfimony 
requires no providence, no fegacity, no powers of ^ 
combination, no comparifon, no judgment. Mere 
inftinA, and that not an inftinift of the nobleft kind, 
may produce this faKe ceconomy in perfection. 
The other oeconomy has larger views. It demands 
a difcriminating judgment, and a firm fagacious 
.inind. It Ihuts one door to impudent importu- 
nity, only to open another, and a wider, to unpre- 
fuming merit. If none but meritorious fcrvicc or 
real talent were to be rewarded, this nation has not 
wanted, and this nation will not want, the means 
of rewarding all the fervice it ever will receive, and 
encouraging all the merit it ever will produce. No 
ftate, fincc the foundation of fixiety, has been im- 
poveriihed by. that fpecies of profufion. Had the 
oeconomy of feleftion and proportion been at all 
times obferved, we Ihould not now have had an 
overgroiRTi duke of Bedford, to oppreis the induf- 
try of humble men, and to limit by the fiandard 
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of his own conceptions, the jufticc, the bounty, of, 
if he pleafes, the charity of the crown. 

His grace may think as meanly as he will of my 
dcferts in the far greater part of my condud in 
life. It is free for him to do fo# There will al- 
ways be fome difference of opinion in the value of 
political fervices. But there is one merit of mine, 
which he, of all men living, ought to be the laft 
to call in queftion. I have fupported- with very 
great zeal, and I am told with fome degtee of fuc* 
c^, thofe opinions, or if his grace likes another 
expreflion better, thofe old prejudices which buoy 
up the ponderous mafs of his nobility, wealthy and 
title3. I have omitted no exertion to prevent him 
and them from finking to that level, to which the 
meretricious French faftion, his grace at leaft co- 
quets with, omit no exertion to reduce both. I 
have done all I could to difcountenance their in- 
quiries into the fortunes of thofe, who hold large 
portions of wealth without any apparent merit of 
their own. I have flrained every nerve to keep 
the duke of Bedford in that fituation. Which alone 
makes hmi my fuperiour. Your lordfhip has been 
a witnefs of the ufe he makes of that pre»emi*t 
Hence* 

But be it, that this is virtue! Be it, that there 
is virtue in this wxU felefted rigour; yet all virtues 
are not equally becoming to all men and at alt 

times* 
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%.. There are crimes, undoubtedly there arc' 
fcs, which in all feafons of our exiftence, ought 
%t a generous antipathy in aftion; crimes that 
kroke an indignant juftice, and call forth a warm^ 

animated purfuit. But all things, that con- 
i , what I may call, the preventive police of 
*ality, all things merely rigid, harfh and cen- 
iJ, the antiquated moralifts, at whofe feet I 

brought up, would not have thought thefe 
fitteft matter to form the favourite virtues of 
ng men of rank. What might have been well 
ugh, and have been received with a veneration 
:ed with awe and terrour, from an old, fevere, 
bbed Cato, would have wanted fomething of 
jpriety in the young Scipios, the ornament of 

Roman nobility, in the flower of their life, 
t the times, the morals, the masters, the scholar^ 
'C all undergone a thorough revolution. It is 
ile illiberal fchool, this new French academy of 
Jans culottes. There is nothing in it that is fit 
a gentleman to learn. 

iVhatever its vogue may be, I fHU flatter my- 
, that the parents of the growing generation 
1 be fatisfied with what is to be taught to their 
Idren in Weftminfter, in Eton, or in Win- 
der: I ftill indulge the hope that no grown 
itleman or nobleman of our time will think of 
ifliing at Mr. Thelwall's lechire whatever nuy 
vt been left incomplete at the old univerfities of 
Vol. Vra. D his 
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his country. I would give to lord Grenville and 
Mr. Pitt for a motto, what was faid of a Roman 
cenfor or praetor (or what \i'as he), who in virtue 
of a Senatus confultuin Ihut up certain academies^ 

" CluAere ludum impudentia jitffit** 

Every honeft father of a family in the kingdom 
will rejoice at the breaking up for the holidays, and 
will pray that there may be a very long vacation 
in all fuch fchools. 

The awful ftate of the time, and not myfelf or 
my own juftification, is my true objeft in what I 
now write; or in what I (hall ever write or fay. It 
little fignifies to the world what becomes of fuch 
things as me, or even as the duke of Bedford. 
What I (ay about either of us is nothing more than 
a vehicle, as you, my lord, will eafily perceive, 
to convey my fentiments on matters far more wor* 
thy of your attention. It is when I ftick to my 
apparent firft fubjecl that I ought to apologize,^ 
not when I depart from it. I therefore muft beg 
your lordfhip's pardon for again refuming it after 
this very fliort digreffion; affuring you that I fhaH 
never altogether lofe fight of fuch matter as per- 
fons abler than I am may turn to fome profit. 

The^ukeof Bedford conceives, that he is obr 
liged to call the attention of the houfe of peers to 
his majefl:)''s grant to me, which he coniiders as 
\excefiivc and out of all bounds* 

I know 
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t know not how it has happened, but it really 
feemsj that, whilft his grace was meditating hia 
well-confidered cenfure upon me, he &11 into 9 
fort of ileep. Homer nods; and the duke of Bed* 
ford may dream; and as dreams (even his golden 
dreams) are apt to be ill-pieced and inqongruoufly 
put together, his grace preferved his idea of re* 
proach to me^ but took the fubjecl-matter from th^ 
crown-grants/^ Ais own family. This is ^^ the ftuff 
*' of which hi^ dreams ar^ made.*' In that jvay of 
putting things together his grace is perfedly ia 
the right. The grants to the houfe of Ruffel were 
fo enormous, as not only to outrage ceconomy, 
but even to ftagger credibility. The duke of Bed- 
ford is the leviathan among all the creatures of 
the crowji. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk; 
he plays and frolicks in the ocean of the royal 
bounty. Huge as he is, and whilft " he lies float- 
** ing many a rood,** he is ftill a creature. His ribs, 
his fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very ffU 
racles through which he fpouts a torrent of brine 
againft his origin, and covers me all over with the 
fpray,— every thipg of him and about him is from 
the throne. Is it for bim to queition the diipen- 
fation of the royal favour ? 

I really ^m at a lois to draw any fort of parallel 

between the pubUck merits of his grace, by which 

he jufii^es the grants he holds, and thefe fervices 

of mine, Qu tJ^e favourable confiru^on of which 

Da. I have 
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I have obtained what his grace fo much difap- 
proves. In private life, I have not at all the ho- 
nour of acquaintance with the noble duke. But 
I ought to prefume, and it cofts me nothing to do 
fo, that he abundantly deferves the efteem and 
love of all who live with himi But as to publick 
fervice, why truly it would not be more ridicu- 
lous for me to compare myfelf in rank, in fortune, 
in fplendid defcent, in youth, ftrength, or figure, 
with the duke of Bedford, than to make a parallel 
between his fcrvices, and my attempts to be ufeful 
to my country. It would not be grofs adulation, 
but uncivil irony, to fay, that he has any publick 
merit of his own to keep alive the idea of the fer- 
vices by which his vaft landed penfions were ob- 
tained. My merits, whatever they are, are ori- 
ginal and perfonal; his are derivative. It is his 
anccftor, the original penfioner, that has laid up 
this inexhauftible fiind of merit, which makes his 
grace fo very delicate and exceptions about tlic 
merit of all other grantees of the crown. Had he 
permitted me to remain in quiet, I fliould have 
faid 'tis his eftate; that's enough. It is his by 
law; what have I to do with it or its hiftory? He 
would naturally have faid on his fide, 'lis this 
man's fortune. — He is as good now, as my anccftor 
was two hundred and fifty years ago. I am a 
young man with very old penfions ; he is an old 
man with very young penfions, — dial's all. 

Why 
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Why will his .grace, by attacking me, force mc 
reluctantly to compare my^ little merit with that 
which obtained from the crown thofc prodigies 
of profufe donation by which he tramples on the 
mediocrity of humble and laborious individuals ? 
I would willingly leave him to the herald's college, 
which the phQofophy of the fans culottes, (prouder 
by far than all the Garters, and Norroys and Cla- 
rencieux, and Rouge Dragons that ever pranced 
in a proceffion of what his friends call ariftocrats 
and defpots) will abolifli with contumely and fcorn* 
Thcfe hiftorians, recorders, and blas^oners of vir- 
tues and arms, differ wholly from that other de- 
icription of hiflorians, who never aflign any aA 
of politicians to a good motive. Theft gentle hif- 
torians, on the contrary, dip their pens in nothing 
but the milk of human kindnefs. They feek no 
further for merit than the preamble of a patent, 
or the infcription on a. tomb. With them every* 
man created a peer is firfl an hero ready made. 
They judge of every man's capacity for office by 
the offices he has filled ; and the more offices the 
more ability. Every general-officer with them is 
a Marlborough ; every flatefman a Burleigh ; every 
judge a Murray or a Yorke. They, who alive, 
were laughed at or pitied by all their acquaintance, 
make as good a figure as the befl of them in the 
pages of Guillim, Edmondfon, and Collins. 
. To thcfe recorders, fo full of good nature to the 

D3 great 
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great aUd pf ofpcrous, I would wilKngly leave the 
firft biron Riiflel, and earl of Bedford, and th< 
fticrits of his grants. But the aulnager, the weigher 
the meter of grants, will not fuffer us to acquiefa 
in the jtidgmcnt of the prince reigning at the tim< 
when they were made. They are never good tc 
thofe who earn them. Well then ; fince the nevi 
grahtees have war made on them by the old, anc 
that the word of the fovereign is not to be taken 
let us turn our eyes to hiftory, in which great mer 
have always a pleafure in contemplating the he 
roick origin of their houfe. 

The firft peer of the name, the firft purchafei 
df the grants, was a Mr. Ruflel, a perfon of ai 
ancient gentleman's family raifed by being a mi 
ikm of Henry the Eighth. As there generally ii 
feme refembknce of character to create thefe re 
ktions, the favourite was in all likelihood mud: 
fuch another as his mafter. The firft of thofe im 
tfioderate grants was not taken from the ancient 
demefne of the crown, but from the recent con 
fifcation of the ancient nobility of the land. The 
Hon having fucked the blood of his prey, thre^ 
die offal carcafe to the jackall in waiting. Havins 
tafted once the food of confifcation, the favourite 
became fierce and ravenous. This worthy fa 
VQurite's firft grant was from the lay nobility 
The fecond, infinitely improving on the enormitj 
of the firft) was from the plunder of the church 

Ir 
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In truth his grace is fomewhat excufable for his 
iiiilike to a grant like mine, not only in its quan« 
tity, but in its kind fo different from his 'own. 

Mine was from a mild and benevolent fbvcreign; 
his from Henry the Eighth. 

Mine had not its fund in the murder of any in- 
nocent perfon of illuftrious rank,* or in the pil- 
lage of any body of unoffending men. His grants 
.were from the aggregate and confolidated funds of 
judgments iniquitoufly legal, and from po&ffions 
voluntarily furrendered by the lawful proprietors * 
with the gibbet at their door. 

The merit of the grantee whom he derives 
from, was that of being a prompt and greedy in- 
ilrument of a levelling tyrznty who oppreffed all 
defcriptions of his people, but who fell with par* 
ticular fury on every thing that was great and noble. 
iyiine has been, in endeavouring to fcreen every 
man, in every clafs, from oppreffion*, and particu- 
larly in defending the high and eminent, who in 
the bad times of confifcating princes, confifcating 
chief governours, or confifcating demagogues, are 
the moft expofed to jealoufy, avarice and envy. 

The merit of the original grantee of his grace's 
penfions, was in giving his hand to the work, and 
partaking the fpoil with a prince, who plundered a 
part of the Qatioiaal church of his time and country. 

^ See the hidory of the melancholy cataftrophe of the Duke 
#f Buckingham. Temp. Men. 8. 

D 4 Mine 
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Mine was in defending the whole of the national 
church of my own time and my own country, 
and the whole of the national churches of all 
countries, from the principles and the examples 
which lead to ecclefiaftical pillage, thence to a con- 
tempt of all prefcfiptive titles, thence to the pil- 
lage of all property, and thence to univerfal defo- 
lation. 

The merit of the origin of his grace's fortune 
was in being a favourite and chief advifer to a 
prince, who left no liberty to their native dountry. 
My endeavour was to obtain liberty for the muni- 
cipal country in which I was born, and for all de- 
fcriptions and denominations in it. Mine was to 
fupport with unrelaxing vigilance every right, 
every privilege, every franchife, in this my adopt- 
ed, my dearer and more comprehenfive country ; 
and not only to preferve thofe rights in this chief 
feat of empire, but in every nation, in every land, 
in every climate, language and religion, in the vaft 
domain that ftill is under the protection, and the 
larger that was once under the proteftion, of the 
Britifli crown. 

His founder's merits were, by arts in which he 
ferved his matter and made his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchednefs and depopulation on his 
country. Mine were under a benevolent prince, 
in promoting the commerce, manufaftures and 
agriculture of his kingdom ; in which his majefty 

fliews 
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fiiews an eminent example, who even in his arnufe* 
ments is a patriot, and in hours of leifure an im- 
prover of his native foil. 

His founder's merit, was the merit of a gentk- 
man raifed by the arts of a court, and the protec- 
tion of a Wolfey, to the eminence of a great and 
potent lord, flis merit in that eminence was by 
inftigating a tyrant to injuftice, to provoke a peo- 
ple to rebellion. — My merit was, to awaken the 
fober part of the country, that they might put 
themfelves on their guard againft any one potent 
lord, or any greater number of potent lords, or 
any combination of great leading men of any fort, 
if ever they fliould attempt to proceed in the fame 
courfes, but in the reverie order, that is, by in- 
ftigating a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, 
through that rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet 
worfe than the tyranny which his grace's anceftor 
fupported, and of which he profited in the man- 
gier we behold in the delpotifm of Henry the 
l^ighth. 

The political merit of the firft penfioner of his 
grace's houfe, was that of being concerned as a 
counfellor of ftate in advifing, and in his perfon 
executing the conditions of a dilhonourable peace 
with France ; the furrendering the fortrefs of Bou- 
logne, then our out-guard on the continent. By 
that furrender, Calais, the key of France, and the 
bridle in the mouth of that power, was, not many 

years 
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years afterwards, finally loft. My merit has been 
in refifHng the power and pride of France, under 
any form of its rule ; but in oppofing it with tlic 
greateft zeal and earneftnefs, when that rule ap* 
peared in the worft form it could affume; the 
worft indeed which the prime caufe and principle 
of all evil could poffibly give it. It was my en- 
deavour by every means to excite a fpirit in the 
houfe, where I had the honour of a feat, for car- 
rying on with early vigour and decifion, the moft 
clearly juft and neceflary war, that this or any na- 
tion ever carried on ; in order to fave my country 
from the iron yoke of its power, and from the 
more dreadful contagion of its principles ; to pre- 
fervc, while they can be preferved, pure and un- 
tainted, the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, good 
nature, and good humour of the people of Eng- 
land, from the dreadful peftilence which beginning 
in France, threatens to lay wafte the whole moral, 
and in a great degree the whole phyfical world, 
having done both in the focus of its moft intenfc 
malignity. 

The labours of his grace's founder merited the 
curfes, not loud but deep, of the commons of 
England, on whom be and his mafter had effected 
a complete parliamentary reform^ by making them in 
their, ilavery and humiliation, the true and ade- 
quate reprefentatives of a debafed, degraded, and 
imdone people. My merits were, in having had 

an 
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an affive, thought not always an oftentatious iharc, 
in €Tery one zd^ without exception, of undifputed 
conftitutional utility in my time, and in having 
iiipported on all occalions, the authority, the cSB^ 
dency, and the privilege&^of the commons of Great 
Britain. I ended my fervices by a recorded and 
fttUy reafoned aifertion on their own journals of 
their conftitutional tights, and a vindication of 
their confHtutional conduA. I laboured in all 
things to merit their inward approbation, and 
(along with the affiftance of the largcft, the greatcft, 
and beft of my endeavours) I recdvcd their free, 
unbiased, publick, and folemn thanks. 

Thus ftands the ^account of the comparative 
merits of the crown grants which compofe the 
duke of Bedford's fortune as balanced againft 
inine. In the name of common fenfe, why ihould 
-the duke of Bedford think, that none but of the 
houfe of Ruflel are entitled to the favour of the 
crown ? Why ihould he imagine that no king of 
England has been capable of jud^ng of merit but 
king Henry the Eighth? indeed, he will pardon 
me; he is a little miftaken ; all virtue did not end 
in the firft earl of Bedford All difcernment did 
not Tofe its vifion when his creator clofed his eyes. 
Let him remit his rigour on the difproportion be- 
tween merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. 
They will regard with much more fatisfa£tion, as 

he 
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he will contemplate with, infinitely more advan- 
tagc, whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified 
by an cxpofure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, me- 
tallick tinfture of the fpring. It is little to be 
doubted, that feveral of his forefathers in that long 
ferics, have degenerated into honour and virtue. 
Let the duke of Bedford (I am fure he will) rejeft 
vriih fcorn and horrour, the counfels of the leftur- 
crs, thofe wicked panders to avarice and ambi- 
tion, who would tempt him in the troubles of his 
country, to feek another enormous fortune from 
the forfeitures of another nobility, and the plun- 
der of another church. Let him (and I truft that 
yet he will) employ all the energy of his youth, 
and all the rcfources of his wealth, to crufh re- 
bellious principles which have no foundation in , 
morals, and rebellious movements that have no 
provocation in tyranny. 

Then will be forgot the rebellions, which, by a 
doubtful priority in crime, his anceftor had pro- 
voked and extinguiflied. On fuch a conduft in 
the noble duke, many of his countrymen mighty 
and with fome excufe might, give way to the en- 
thufiafm of their gratitude, and in the dalhing 
ftyle of fome of the old declaimcrs, cry out, that 
if the fates had found no other way in which they 
could give a ♦ duke of Bedford and his opulence 

♦ At ii noQ aliam vcnturo fata Ncroni, &c. 

as 
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as props to a tottering world, then the butchery 
of the duke of Buckingham might be tolerated j 
it 'might be regarded even with comj^acency, 
whilft in the heir of confifcation they fa^ the fym- 
pathizing comforter of the martyrs, who fufFer 
under the cruel confifcation of this day; whilft 
they behold with admiration his zealous protec- 
tion of the virtuous and loyal nobility of France, 
and his manly fupport of his brethren, the yet 
(landing nobility and gentry of his native land. 
Then his grace^s merit would be pure and new„ 
and iharp, as frefh from the mint of honour. As 
he pleafed he might reflect honour on his predc- 
ceffors, or throw it forward on thofe who were to 
fucceed him. He might be the propagator of the 
ilock of honour, or the root of it, as he thought 
proper. 

Had it pleafed God to continue to me the hopes 
of fucceffion, I fliould have been according to my 
mediocrity, and the mediocrity of the age I live 
in, a fort of founder of a family ; I fliould have 
ieft a fon, who, in all the points in which perfonal 
merit can be viewed, in fcience, in erudition, in 
genius, in tafte, in honour, in generofity, in huma- 
nity, in every Uberai fentiment, and every liberal 
accomplifhment, would not have fliewn himfelf 
inferiour to the duke of Bedford, or to any of 
thofe whom he traces in his line. His grace very 
foon would have wanted all plaufibility in his attack 

upon 
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upon that provifion which belonged more to 
mine than to me. HE would foon have fuppUed 
cvei^ deficiency, and fymmctrized every difpro- 
portion. It would not have been for that fucceflbr 
to refort to any flagnant wafting refervoir of merit 
in me, or in any anceftry. He had in himfelf a 
falicnt, living fpring, of generous and manly adion. 
Every day he lived he would have re-purchafed 
' tlic bounty of the crown, and ten times more, if 
ten times more he had received. He was made a 
publick creature; and had no enjoyment what- 
ever, but in the performance of fome duty. At 
this exigent moment, the lofs of a finiihed man is 
not eafily fupplied. 

But a difpofer whole power we are little able to 
refift, and whofe wifdom it behoves us not at all 
todifpute; has ordained it in another manner, 
and (whatever my querulous weaknels might fug- 
geft) a far better. The ftorm has gone over mej 
and I lie like one of thofe old oaks which the late 
hurricane has fcattered about me. I am ftripped 
of all my honours; I am torn up by the roots^ 
and lie proftrate on the earth! There, and pro- 
ftrate there, I moft unfeignedly recognife the di- 
vine juftice, and in fome degree fubmit to it* But 
whilft I humble myfdf before God, I do not know 
that it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjuft 
jand inconfideratc men. The patience of Job is 
proverbial. After fome of the con vuLdvc ftrugglcs 

of 
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of our irritable nature, he fubmitted himfelf, and 
repented in duft and aflies. But even fo, I do not 
find him blamed for reprehending, and with a 
coniiderable degree of verbal afperity, thofe ill- 
natured neighbours of his, who vifited his dunghill 
to read moral, political, and oeconomical ledures 
on his mifery, I am alone. I have none to meet 
my enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly 
deceive myfelf, if in this hard feafon I would give 
a peck of refiife wheat for all that is called feme 
and honour in the world. This is the appetite but 
of a few. It is a luxury; it is a privilege: it is 
an indulgence for thofe who are at their eafe. 
But we are all of us made to fliun difgrace, as wc- 
are made to fhrink from pain, and poverty, and 
difeafe. It is an infiind; and under the diredUon 
of reafon, inftinct is always in the right. I live 
'in an inverted order. They who ought to have 
fucceeded me are gone before me. They who 
fliould have been to me as pofterity are in the place 
of anceftors. I owe to the deareft relation (which 
ever muft fubfift in memory) that aft of piety, 
which he would have performed to me; I owe it 
to him to Ihew that he was not defcended, as the 
duke of Bedford would have it, from an unwor- 
thy parent. 

The crown has confidered me after long fervice: 
the crown has paid the duke jof Bedford by ad- 
vance. He has had a long credit for any fervice 

which 
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which he may perform hereafter. He is fecure, 
and long may he be fecure, in his advance, whe- 
ther he performs any ferviccs or not. But let him 
^takc care how he endangers the fafety of that con- 
ftitution which fecures his own utility or his own 
infignificance; or how he difcourages thofe, who 
take up, even puny arms, to defend an order of 
things, which, like the fun of heaven, flunes alike 
en the ufeful and the worthlefs. His grants are 
. engrafted on the publick law of Europe, covered 
with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. They 
are guarded by the facrcd rules of prefcription, 
found in that full treafury of jurifprudence from 
which the jejunenefs and penury of our municipal 
law has, by degrees, been enriched and ftrength- 
cncd. This prefcription I had my fliare (a very 
full fliare) in bringing to its pcrfe<9ion*. The 
duke of Bedford will ftand as long as prefcriptivc 
law endures; as long as the great ftable laws of 
property common to us with all civilized nations, 
are kept in their integrity, and without the fmalleft 
intermixture of laws, maxims, principles, or pre- 
cedents of the grand revolution. They are fecure 
againft all changes but one. , The whole revolu- 
tionary fyftem, inftitutes, digeft, code, novels, 
text, glofs, comment, are, not only not the fame, 
but they are the very reverfe, and the reverfe fun- 

• Sir George Savilc's A€t, called. the Nullum Temfms Aft. 
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damentally, of all the laws, on which civil life has 
hitherto been upheld in all the governments of the 
world. The learned profeffors of the rights of 
man regard prefcription, not as a title to bar all 
claim, fet up againft old poffeflion — but they look 
on prefcription as itfelf a bar ag-ainft the pofleiTor 
and proprietor. They hold an immemorial pot 
fef&on to be no more than a long continued, and 
therefore an aggravated injuftice. 

Such are their ideas; fiich their religion, and 
fuch their law. But as to our country and our race, 
as long as the well compacted ftruchire of our 
church and fiate, the {angary, the holy of holies 
of that ancient law, defended by reverence, de- 
fended by power, a fortrcfs at once and a temple*, 
fliall ftand inviolate on the brow of the BritifU 
Sion — as long as the Britifh monarchy, not more 
limited than fenced by the orders of the ftate,ihall9 
like the proud Keep of Windfor, riling in the ma- 
jefty of proportion, and girt with the double belt 
of its kindred and coeval towers, as long a$ this 
awful ftrucElure fliall overfee and guard the fub- 
jected land — fo long the mounds and dykes of the 
low, fat, Bedford level will have nothing to fear 
from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of France, 
As long as our fovereign lord the king, and his 
^ithfid fubjecls, the lords and commons of thi& 

• TanjUum in fffodum arcis, Tacitus of the temple of Jcrufa- 
lem. 
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realm, — the triple cord, which no man can break; 
the folemn, fwom, conftitutional frank-pledge of 
this nation ; the firm guarantees of each otheri 
being, and each others rights; the joint and feve- 
ral fecurities, each in its place and order, for every 
kind and every quality, of property and of dig- 
nity — As long as thefe endure, fo long the duke 
of Bedford is fafe: and we are all fafe together — 
the high from the blights of enyy and the fpolia- 
tidns of rapacity; the low from the iron hand of 
oppreffion and the infolent fpurn of contempt. 
Amen! and fo be it: and fo it will be, 

• Dum domus JEma CapitoH imtnobilefaxum 
Accolet ; imperiumque paier Romanus habebit. — 

: But if the rude inroad of Gallick tumult, with 
its fophiftical rights of man, to falfify the account, 
and its fword as a makeweight to throw into the 
fcale, ihall be introduced into our city by a mif- 
guided populace, fet on by proud great men, them- 
felves blinded and intoxicated by a frantick ambi- 
tion, we ihall, all of us, perifli and be overwhelmed 
in a common ruin. If a great ftorm blow on our 
coaft> it will caft the whales on the ftrand as well 
as the periwinkles. His Grace will not furvive 
the poor grantee he defpifes, no not for a twelve- 
month. If the great look for fafety in the fervices 
they render to tiiis Gallick caufe, it is to be fooliih, 

even 
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cvim abovQ the wcig^tt of privilege sdlowed to 
wealth. If his Grace \>e one of thefe whom they 
endeavour to profelytize, he ought to be aware of 
the charafter of the fedl, whofe do£brines he is in- 
vited to embrace. With them, infurreftion is the 
mod {acred of revolutionary duties to the ftate. 
Ingratitude to benefa^ors is the firft of revolution- 
ary virtues. Ingratitude is indeed their four car- 
dinal virtues compared and amalgamated into one; 
and he will find it in every thing that has happened 
fince the commencement of the philofophick revo- 
lution to this hour. If he pleads the merit of hav- 
ing performed the duty of infurredtion againft the 
order he lives (God forbid he ever ihould), the 
merit of others will be to perforni the duty of in- 
furredion agatnft him. If he pleads (again God 
forbid he ihould, and I do not fufpecl he will) his 
ingratitude to the crown for its creation of his fa- 
mily, others will plead their right and duty to pay 
him in kind. They will laugh , indeed they will 
laugh, at his parchment and his wax. Hb deeds 
will be drawn out with the reft of the lumber of 
his evidence room, and burnt to the tune of fa ira 
in the courts of Bedford (then Equality) houfe. 

Am I to blame, if I attempt to pay his Grace's 
hoftile reproaches to me with a friendly admonition 
to himfelf ? Can I be blamed, for pointing out tp 
him in what n>anner he is like to be afiedled, if the 
(eft of the cannibal philofophers of France Ihouki 
E 2 profdytize 
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profelytize any confiderable part of this people^ 
and, by their joint profelytizing arms, ihould con- 
quer that government, to which his Grace docg 
not feem to me to give all the fupport his own fc- 
curity demands? Surely it is proper, that he, and 
that others like him, fhould know the true genius . 
of this feft; what their opinions are, what they 
have done; and to whom; and what, (if a prog- 
noftick is to be formed from the difpofitions and 
actions of men) it is certain they will do hereafter. 
\Hc ought to know, that they have fworn afliftance, 
the only engagements they ever will keep, to all 
in this country, who bear a refemblance to them* 
felves, and who think as fuch, that The whole duty 
of man confifts in deflruftion. They are a mifallied 
and difparaged branch of the houfe of Nimrod< 
They are the duke of Bedford's natural hunters j 
and he Is their natural game. Becaufe he is not 
very profoundly reflcfting, he fleeps in profound 
fecurity: they, on the contrary, are always vigi- 
lant, active, enterprifing, and, though far removed 
frotn any knowledge which makes men eftimable 
or ufeful, in all the inflruments and refources of 
evil, their leaders are not meanly inftrufted, or in- 
fufficiently furniflied. In the French revolution 
every thing is new; and, from want of preparation 
to meet fo unlooked-for an evil, every thing is^ dan- 
gerous. Never, before this time, was a fet of li* 
terary men, converted into a gang of robbers and 
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iflaflins. Never before, did a den of bravoes and 
banditti, allume the garb and tone of an academy 
of philofophers. 

Let me tell his Grace, that an union of fuch cha- 
raAers, monftrous as it feems, is not made for 
producing defpicable enemies. But if they are 
formidable as foes, as friends they are dreadful in* 
deed. The men of property in France confiding 
in a force, which feemed to be irrefifUble, becaufe 
it had never been tried, neglected to prepare for a 
conflid with their enemies at their own weapons. 
They were found in fuch a fituation as the Mexi- 
cans were, when they were attacked by the dogs, 
the cavalry, the iron, and the gunpowder of an 
handful of bearded men, whom they did not know 
to exift in nature. This is a comparifon that fome, 
I think, have made; and it is juft. In France they 
had their enemies within their houfes« They were 
even in the bofoms of many of them. But they 
had not fagadty to diicern their favage charader. 
They feemed tame, and evwi careffing. They had 
nothing but douce bumanite in their mouth. They 
could not bear the punifhment of the mildefl laws 
on the greateft criminals. The Ilighteft fcverity of 
jufiice made their flefh creep. The very idea that 
war exifled in the world diflurbed their repofe. 
Military glory was no more, with them,^ than a 
%lendid infamy. liardly would tiiey hear of fHf-r 
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defence, which they reduced within fuch bounds, 
as to leave it no defence at all. All this while they 
meditated the confii^^ations and maflacres we have 
feen. Had any one told thefe unfortunate noble- 
men and gendcmen, how, and by whom, the grand 
£sibrick of tTie French monarchy under which they 
flourifhed would be fobverted, they would not 
have pitied him as a -vifionary, but would have 
turned from him as what they call a mauvais plai^ 
/ant. Yet we have feen what has happened. The 
perfons who havefuflFered from the cannibal philo- 
fophy of France, are fb like the duke of Bedford, 
that nothing but his Grace's probably not fpeaking 
quite fo good French, could enable us to find out 
any difference. A great many of them had as 
pompous titles as he, and were of full as illuftrious 
a race: fome few of tkem had fortunes as ample; 
ieveral of them, without meaning the leaft difpa- 
ragement to the duke of Bedford, were as wife, 
and as virtuous, and as valiant, and as well edu- 
cated, and as complete in all the lineaments of men 
of honour as he is: And to all this they had added 
the powerful outguard of a military profefllon, 
which, in its nature, renders men fomewhat more 
Otutious than thofe, who have nothing to attend 
to but. the lazy enjoyment of undifturbed poffef- 
fions. But fccurity was their ruin. They arc 
daihed to pieces in the ftorm, and our fhores are 

covered 
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covered with the wrecks. If they had been aware 
that fuch a thing might happen, fuch a thing neve^ 
could have happened. , 

I aiTure his Grace, that if I (late to him the de* 
figns of his enemies, in a manner which may 2^ 
pear to him ludicrous and impoffible, I tell him nq* 
thing that has not exadly happenedj point by 
point, but twenty-four miles from our own {hor<$« 
I aiTure him that the Frenchified &i^on, more cAr 
couraged, than others are warned, by what has 
happened in France, look at him and his landed 
pofleflions, as an objeftat once of curiofity andra- 
pacity. He is made for them in .every part of tlieir 
double charader. As robbers, to them he i& a noble 
booty: as fpeculatifts, he is a glorious fubjedfor 
their experimental philofophy* He affords matter 
for an extenfive analyfis,in all the branches of their 
fcience,- geometrical, phyfical, civil and political; 
Thefe philofophers are fianaticks; independent of 
any intereft, which if it operated alone would make 
them much more traftable, they are carried with 
fuch an headlong rage towards eyery defpcrate 
trial, that they would facrificc the whole humari 
race to the flighteft of thdr experiments. I am 
better able to enter into the charaf^cr of this de- 
fcription of men than the noble Duke can be. I 
have lived long and varioufly in the world. With- 
out any confiderable pretentions to literature in my- 
felf, I have afpired to the love of letters* I have 
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lived for a great many years in habitudes with 
thole who profeffed them. I can form a tolerable 
eftimate of what is likely to happen from a charac- 
ter, chiefly dependent for fame and fortune, on 
knowledge and talent^ as m'cU in its morbid and 
perverted ftate^ as in that which is found and na- 
tural. I^Jaturally men fo formed and finifhed are the 
firft gifts of Providence to the world. But when 
they have Once thrown oflf the fear of God, which 
was in all ^ges too often the cafe, and the fear of 
man, which is now the cafe, and when in that flate 
they come to underftand one anether, and to aft 
in corps, a more dreadful calamity cannot arife out 
of hell to fcourge mankind. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more hard than the heart of a thorough- 
bred metaphyfician. It conies nearer to the cold 
malignity of a wicked fpirit than to the frailty and 
paflion of a man* *It is like that of the principle 
of evil himfelf, incorporeal, pure, unmi^ced, de- 
phlegmated) defecated evil. It is no eafy opera- 
tion to eradicate humanity from the human breaft. 
What Shakefpeare caUs " the compunftious vifit- 
ings of nature,** will fometimcs knock at their 
hearts, and proteft againft their murderous fpecu- 
lations. But they have a means of compounding 
with their nature. Their humanity is not diffolved. 
They only give it a long prorogation. They are 
rciidy to declare, that they do not think two thou- 
fand years too long a period for- the good that they 

purfue. 
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^rfue* It Is remarkable, that they never tee any 
way to their projefted good but by the road of 
fome evil. Their imagination is not fatigued 
with the contemplation of human fufferingthrough 
the wild wafie of centuries added to centuries of 
mifery and defolation% Their humanity is at their 
horizon — and, like the horizon, it always flies be« 
fore them% The geometricians, and the chymifb 
bring, the one from the dry bones of their dia-r 
grams, and the other from the foot of their fur- 
naces, difpofltions that make them worfe than in* 
different about thofe feelings and habitudes, which 
are the fupports of the moral world. Ambition is 
come upon them fuddenly; they are Intoxicated 
with it, and it has rendered them fearlefs of the 
danger, which may from thence arife to others or 
to themfelves. Thefe philofophers, confider men 
in thfeir experiments, no more than they do mice 
in an air pump, or in a recipient of mephitick gas. 
Whatever his Grace may think of himfelf, they 
look upon him, and every thing that belongs to 
him, with no more regard than they do upon the 
whiikers of that little long-tailed animal, that has 
beenlong the game of the grave, demure, infidious, 
^ring-^nailod, velvet-pawed, green-eyed philofo- 
phers, whether going upon two legs, or upon four. 
His Grace's hnded poflcflions are irrefiftibly in- 
viting to an agrarian experiment. They are a 
downright infult upon the rights of man. They 
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are more exteixfive than the territory of many of 
the Grecian irepUbiicks; and they are without 
comparifon more fertile than mod of them. Hiere 
arc now republicks in Italy, in Germany, and in 
Swi^erland, which do not poffels any thing like fo 
hk and ami^e a domain. There is fcope for feven 
philc^ophers to proceed in their analytical experi- 
ment^ upon Harrington's feven different forms of 
rqpublicks, in the acres of this one Duke. Hither- 
to they have been wholly unprodu<%ive to fpecu- 
latioQ 'y fitted for nothing but to fatten bullocks, 
and to produce grain for beer, ftiil more to ftupify 
the dull Engliih underftanding. Abbe Sieyes has 
whole nefis of pigeon-holes full of conftitutions 
ready made, ticketed, forted, and numbered; fiiit- 
ed to every feafon and every fancy ; fbme with the 
top of the pattern at the bottom, and fbme with 
the bottom at the top; fome plain, fome flowered; 
fome diftinguifhed for their fimplidty; others for 
their complexity; fome of blood colour; fome of 
fwue de Paris ; fome with diredories, others with- 
out a directioii; fome with councils of elders, and 
councils of youngfters; fome without any council 
at all. Some where th^ electors choofe the repre- 
ientati ves ; others, where the reprefentatives choofe 
the eleftors. Some in long coats, and fome in 
fhort cloaks; fome with pantaloons; fome with- 
out breeches. Some with five fhilling qualifica- 
tions; fome totally 4inijualified. So that no con-. 
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iHtutxcmtfaacier may. go unfuitcd from* liifi ihop, 
jprovided Jbe loves a pattern of pillage, opprdlioii^ 
arbitrary imprifonment, confifcation, exile, revo- 
lutionary judgment, and legalized premeditated 
murder, in any fliapes into which they can be put« 
What a jnty it is, ithat the progrefs of e]q)erimental 
philofophy ihould be checked by his Grace's mo* 
nopoly! Such are their ientiments, I affiire him; 
fixdi is their language when they dare to fpeak ; 
and fuch are their proceedings, when they have 
the means to ad. 

Their geographers, and geometricians, have been 
fome time out of praftice. It is fome time fince 
they Have divided their own country iuto fquares. 
That figure has loft the charms of its novelty. 
They want new lauds for new trials. It is not 
only the geometricians of the republick that find 
him a good fubjeft, the chymifts have befpoke him 
after the geometricians have done with him. As 
the firft let have an eye on his Grace's lands, the 
chymifts are not leis taken with his buildings., 
They confider mortar as a very anti-revolutionary 
invention in its prefent ftate; liut properly em- 
ployed, an admirable material for overturning all 
eftabliflunents. They have found that the gun- 
powder of ruins is far the fitteft for making other 
ruinsj and fo ad infinitum. They have calculated 
what quantity of matter convertible into nitre is 
to be found in Bedford houfe, in \Yooburn Abbey, 

and 
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and in what his Grace and liis truftees have (till 
fuflEcred to ftand of that fooUfli royalift Inigo Jones^ 
in Covent Garden. Churches, playJioufes, cofiee^ 
faoufes, all alike are deftined to be mingled, and 
equalifed, and blended into one common rubbiih $ 
and well fifted, and lixiviated^ to cryfialiize into 
true democratick ekplofive infurrcctionary nitre. 
Their academy dd Cimento (per antiphrafin) with 
Morveau and Haffenfrats at its head, have com- 
puted that the brave fans-culottes may make war 
t)n all the ariftocracy of Europe for a twelvemonth,, 
out of the rubbiih of the duke of Bedford's build- 
ings.* 

WhUc 

♦ There is ftMhing, on which the leaders of the re|!»ublick, one 
ktid indiviiible, value theinfelves, more than on tKechymical ope* 
rations^ by which, through fcience, they convert the pride of ari« 
ftocracy to an inftrumcnt of its own deftnidHon*— on the opera* 
tions by which>they reduce the magnificent ancient country feats 
of the nobility, decorated with the feudal titles of Duke, Mar* 
qnts, orRarl, into magazines of what they call recolutionan/ gun- 
powder. Thty Icll us, that hitherto things " had not yet been 
•* proptrly and in a rctolntionanf manner explored."—" The 
•• (Irong chateaust tboTe feudal fortrefles, that were ordered lo de 
•• dcmtdyited^ attr^dted next the attention of your committee. Aa* 
*^ iure there hsL^ftcrrfh/ regained her right s^ and had produced 
•* TaUpetre for the purpoft, as it (hould fcem, of facilitatmg the 
•* executionqf your decree by preparing the means of defirufl ion. Froia 
** thefe ruintf y/hich Jidl jhuan on the liberties of the republick» 
** we have extra<^ed the means of producing good ; and thofp 
•* piles, which have hitherto glutted the pride ofdefpots^ and co- 
** Ifrcrcd the plots of La Ycodcc, will foon furnilh wherewithal lo 
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While thcMorveaux and Prieftleys are proceed* 
ing with thefe experiments upon the duke of Bed«> 
ford's houfes, the Sieyes, and the reft of the ana* 
lytical legiflators, and conftitution-venders, are 
quite as bufy in their trade of decompofing orga* 
nization, in forming his Grace's vaflals into pri. 
mary affemblies, national guards, firft, fecond and 
third requifitioners, committees of refearch, con- 
dudlors of the travelling guillotine, judges of revo- 
lutionary tribunals, legiflative hangmen, fupcrvi- 
fors of domiciliary vifitation, exadors of fprced 
loans, and afleflbrs of the maximum. 

The din of all this fmithery may fomc time or 
other poffiUy wake this noble Duke, and puflihim 
to an endeavour to lave fome little matter from 
their experimental philofophy. If he pleads his 
grants from the crown, he is ruined at the outfet. 
If he pleads he has received them from the pillage 
of fuperftitious corporations, this indeed will ftag- 
ger them a little, becaufe they are enemies to all 
corporations, and to all religion. However, they 
will foon recover themfelves, and will tell his 
Grace, or Jiis leai^ned council, that all fuch pro* 

' tame the traitors, and to overwhelm the difaffeded."— *— 
f* The rebeUiQUi cities alfo, have afforded a large quantity of Cilt- 
*' petre. Commune Affranchifj (that is, the noble city of Lyons 
'* reduced in many parts to an heap of ruins) and Toulon will 
•• pay ayecorjJ tribute to our artillery." Report ill. February 
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perty belongs to the nation; and that it would be 
more wife for him, if he wiihes to live the natural 
term of a citizen^ (that is, according to Condorcet's 
calculation, fix months on an average,) not to pais 
for an ufurper upon the national property. This 
is what thtferjeants at law of the rights of man, 
will fay to the puny apprentices of the common law 
of England. 

Is the genius of philofophy not yet known? You 
may as well think the garden of the Thuilleries was 
well proted^ with the cords of ribbon infultingly 
firetched by the national aflembly to keep the fjo^ 
Tereigh canaille from intruding on the retirement 
of the poor king of the French, as that fuch flimfy 
cobwebs will ftand between the favages of the re- 
volution and their natural prey. Deep philofo- 
phers are no triflers; brave fans-culottes are no 
formalifts. They will no more regard a Marquis 
of Taviftock than an Abbot of Taviftockj the Lord 
of Wooburn will not be more refpedable in their 
eyes than the Prior of Wooburn : they will make 
no diflference between the fuperiour of a Covent 
Garden of nuns and of a Covent Garden of an- 
other defcription. They will not care a rulh whe- 
ther his coat is long or ihort; whether the colour 
be purple or blue and buff. They will not trouble 
tJjeir heads, with what part of his head, his hair is 
cut from; and they will look with equal refped 
on a tonfure and a crop. Their only queftion will 

be 
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be th^ of their L^gendr^e^ or fome other of their 
legifl^re butchers^ how he cuts up?, how he tal- 
lows in the cawl or on the kidneys ? 

Is it not a iingular phenomenon, that whilft the 
ians-culotte carcafe butchers, and the philofophers 
of the ihambles, are pricking their dotted lines upi- 
on his hide, and like the print of the poor ox that 
we fee in the ihop«windows at Charing-cro&, alive 
as he is, and thinking no harm in the world, he 
is divided into rumps, and lirloins, and brij(kets, 
and into all forts of pieces for roafting, boilings 
and ftewing, that aU the while they are meafuring 
Aim^ his Grace is meafuring me-, is invidioufly com- 
paring the bounty of the crown with the deferts 
of the defender of his order, and in the fame mo» 
ment fawning On thofe who have the knife half 
out of the flieath— rpoor innocent ! 

Pleased to the Iq/ij be crops the flowery food^ 
And licks the hand jufi raised tojhed bis blood. 

No man lives too long, who lives to do with 
fpirit, and fufFer with refignation, what Providence 
pleafes to command or inflict: but indeed they 
are (harp incommodities which befet old age. It 
was but the other day, that on putting in order 
fome things which had been brought here on my 
taking leave of London for ever, I looked over a 
number of fine portraits, moft of them of pcrfons 

now 
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now dead, but whofe focicty, in my better day^ 
made this^ a proud and happy place. Amongft 
thcfe was the pifture of Lord Keppel. It was • 
painted by an artift worthy of the fubjeft, the ex- 
cellent friend of that excellent man from their ear- 
fieft youth, and a common fHend of us both, with 
whom we lived for many years without a moment 
of coldnefs, of peeviflinefe, of jealoufy, or of jar, 
to the day of our final feparation. 

I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the 
greateft and bed men of his age; and I loved, and 
cultivated him accordingly. He was much in my 
heart, and I believe I was in his to the very laft 
beat. It was after his trial at Portfinouth that he 
gave'me this pifture. With what zeal and anxious 
affection I attended him through that his agony of 
glory, what part my fon in the early flufli and en* 
thufiafm of his virtue, and the pious paffion with 
which he attached himfelf to all my conneftions, 
with what prodigality we both fquandered our- 
felves in courting almofl every fort of enmity for 
his fake, I believe he felt, jult as I fliould have felt, 
fuch friendfliip on fuch an occafioni I partook in- , 
deed of this honour, with feveral of the firft, and 
beft, and ableft in the kingdom, but I was behind 
hand with none of them ; and I am fure, that if 
to the eternal difgrace of this nation, and to the 
total annihilation of every trace of honour and 
virtue in it, things had taken a difFerent turn from 

what 
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What they did, I fhould have attended him to the 
quarter-deck with no lefs good will and more 
.pride, though with far other feelings, than I par- 
took of the general flow of national joy that at- 
tended the juftice, that was done to his virtue. 

Pardon, niy Lord, the feeble garrulity of age, 
which loves to difiufe itfelf in difcourfe of the de- 
parted great. At my years we live in retrofpeft 
alone : and, wholly unfitted for the fociety of vi- 
gorous life, we enjoy, the beft balm to all wounds, 
the confolation of friendfliip, in thofe only whom 
we have loft for ever. Feeling the lofs of Lord 
Keppel at all times, at no time did I feel it fo much 
as on the firft day when I was attacked in the houfc 
of lords. 

Haci he lived, that reverend form would have 
rifen in its place, and with a mild, parental repre- 
henfion to his nephew the duke of Bedford, he 
would have told hrai that the favour of that gra- 
cious prince, who had honoured his virtues with 
the government of the navy of Great Britain, and 
with a feat in the hereditary great council of his 
kingdom, was not urtdefervedly Ihewn to the 
friend of the beft pt)rtion of his life, and his faith- 
ful companion and counfellor under his rudeft 
trials. He would have told him, that to whom- 
ever elfe thefe reproaches might be becoming, they 
were not decorous in his near kindred. He would 

Vol. VIII. F have 
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have told him that when men in thit rank lofe 
decorum, they lofe every thing. 

On that day I had a lofs in Lord Keppel; but 
the publick lofs of him in this awful crifis — ! I 
fpeak from much knowledge of the perfon, he 
never would have liftened to any compromife with 
the rabble rout of this fans culotterie of France. 
His goodnefs of heart, his reafon, his tafte, his 
publick duty, his principles, his prejudices, would 
have repelled him for ever from all conncclion 
with that horrid medley of madnefs, vice, impiety^ 
and crime. 

Lord Keppel had two countries; one of dcfcent, 
and one of birth. Their intcrcft and tl\cir glory 
are the fame ; and his mind was capacious of both. 
His family was noble, and it was Dutch : that is, 
he was of the oldeft and pureft nobility that Eu- 
rope can boaft, among a people renowned above 
all others for love of their natk'e land. Though 
it was never {hewn in infult to any human being. 
Lord Keppel was fomething hig!i. It was a wild 
flock of pride, on which the tendereft of all hearts 
had grafted the milder virtues. He valued ancient 
nobility ; and he was not difmclincd to augment 
it with new honours. He valued the old nobility 
and the new, not as an excufe for inglorious floth,. 
but as an incitement to virtuous aftivity. H^ con- 
fidfcred it as a fort of cure for fclfiflincfs and a nar- 
row' 
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tow mind; conceiving that a man born in an ele- 
vated place, in himfelf was nothing, but every 
thing in what went before, and what was to come 
after him. Without much fpeculation, but by 
the fure inftinft of ingenuous feelings, and by the 
dictates of plain unfophifticated natural under- 
ftanding, he felt, that no great commonwealth 
could by any poflibility long fubfift, without a 
body of fome kind or other of nobility, decorated 
witJi honourj and fortified by privilege. This no* 
bility forms the chain that connefts the ages of a 
nation, which otherw'lfe (with Mr. Paine) would 
foon be taught that no one generation can bind 
another. He felt that no political fabrick could 
be well made without fome fuch order of things 
as might, through a feries of time, afford a ra- 
tional hope of fecuring unity, coherence, confift^ 
ency, and ftability to the ftate. He felt that no- 
thing clfe can prote<^ it againft the levity of courts, 
and the greater levity of the multitude. That to 
talk of hereditary monarchy without any thing 
clfe of hereditary reverence in the commonwealth, 
was a lowi-minded abfurdityj fit only for thofe 
deteftable " fools afpiring to be knaves,** who be- 
gan to forge in 1789, the falfe money of the French 
conftitution— ^That it is one fatal objeftion to all 
ncru) fancied and new fabricated republicks, (among 
a people, who, once poffefling fuch an advantage, 
have wickedly and infolently rejected it,) that the 
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prejudice of an old nobility is a thing that cannot 
be made. It may be improved, it may be cor- 
refted, it may be rcplenifhed: men may be taken 
from it, or aggregated to it, but the thing it/e/f is 
matter of inveterate opinion, and therefore cannot 
be matter of mere pofitivc inftitution. He felt, 
that this nobility, in faA does not exift in wrong 
of other orders of the ftate^ but by them, and for 
fhem. 

I knew the man I fpeak of; and, if we can di- 
vine the future, out of what we collect from the 
paft, no perfon living would look with more fcorn 
and horrour on the impious parricide committed 
on all their anceftry, and on the defperate attain- 
der paffed on all their pofterity, by the Orleans, 
and the Rochefoucaults, and the Fayettes, and the 
Vifcomtes de Noailles, and the falfe Perigords, and 
the l6ng et catera of the perfidious fans culottes of 
the court, who like demoniacks, poffcffed with a 
fpirit of fallen pride, and inverted ambition, abdi- 
cated their dignities, difbwned their families, be- 
trayed the moft facred of all trufts, and by break- 
ing to pieces a great link of fociety, and all the 
cramps and holdings of the ftate, brought eternal 
confufion and defolation on their country. For 
the fate of the mifcreant parricides themfelves he 
would have bad no pity. Compaffion for the my- 
riads of men, of whom the world was not wor- 
thy, who by their means have periflied in prifons, 
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or on fcaffolds, or are pining in beggary and exile, 
would leave no room ip his, or in any well- 
formed mind, for any fuch fenlation. We are 
not made at once to pity the oppreflbr and the 
opprefled. 

Looking to his ^tavlan defcent, how could he 
bear to behold his kindred, the deicendants of the 
brave npbility of Holland, whofe blood prodigally 
poured out, had, more than all the canals, meers, 
and inundations of the^r country, proteded their 
independence, to behold them bowed in the bafeft 
fervitude, to the bafeft and vileft of the human 
race; in fervitude to tbofe who in nq refpeft were 
fuperiour in dignity, or could afpire to a betterplace 
than that of hangmen to the tyrants, to whofe 
fceptered pride they had oppofed an elevation of 
foul, that furmounted, and overpowered the lofti- 
neis of Caftile, the haughtinefs of Auftria, and 
the overbearing arrogance of France? 

Could he with patience bear, that the childreti 
pf that nobility, who wpuld have deluged their 
country and given it to the fea, rather than fub- 
mit to Louis XIV. who was then in hfs iperidian 
glory, when his arms were conduced by the Tur 
rcnnes, by the Luxembourgs, by the Boufflers ^ 
when his councils were directed by the Colberts, 
and (he Louvois; when his tribunals were filled 
by the Lamoignons and the Dagueflaus — that thefc 
ihould be given up to the cruel fport of the Piche- 

?3 g^*»» 
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gru's, the Jourdans, the Santerres, under the 
Rolands, and BrlfTots, and Gorlas, and Robef- 
pierres, the Reubels, the Carnots, and Talliens, 
^nd Dantons, and the whole tribe of regicides, 
robbers, and revolutionary judges, that, from the 
rotten carcafe of their own murdered country, 
have poured out innumerable fwarms of the low- 
^ft, and at once the moft deftruftive of the claffes 
pf animated nature, which, like columns of locufts, 
have laid wafte the faireft part of the world? 

Would Keppcl have borne to fee the ruin of the 
virtuous patricians, that happy union of the noble 
and the burgher, who with fignjJ prudence and 
integrity, had long governed the cities of the con- 
federate republick, the cherifliing fathers of their 
pountry, whp, denying commerce to themfelves, 
made it flourifh in a manner unexampled under 
their protection ? Could Keppel have borne that a 
vile faction fliould totally deftroy this harmonious 
conftruftion, in favour of a robbing democracy, 
founded on the fpurious rights of man? 

He was no gr^at clerk, but he was perfectly well 
ycrfedin the interefts of Europe, and he could not 
have heard with patience, that the country of 
Grotiu^, the cradle of the law of nations, and one 
of the richqft repofitories of all law, fliould he 
taught a new code by the ignorant flippaqcy of 
*,Thomas Paine, the prefumptuous foppery of La 
Fayette, with his ftolen rights of man in his hand, 

the 
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the Wild profli^te intrigue and turbulency of 
Marat, and the impious fophiftry of Condorcet, 
in his infolent addreffes to the Batavian repub- 
lick? 

Could Keppel, who idolized the houfe of Naffau, 
who was himfelf given to England, along with the 
bleffings of the Britifh and Dutch revolutions ; 
with revolutions of ftability; with revolutions 
which confolidated and married the liberties and 
the interefts of the two nations for ever, could he 
fee the fountain of Britifh liberty itfelf in fervi- 
tude to France ? Could he fee with patience a prince 
of Orange expelled as a fort of diminutive defpot, 
with every kind of contumely, from the country, 
which that family of deliverers had fo often ref- 
cued from flavery, and obliged to live in exile in 
another country, which owes its liberty to his 
houfe? 

Would Keppel have heard with patience, that 
the conduct to be held on fuch occafions was to 
become fhort by the knees to the faclion of the 
homicides, to intreat them quietly to retire ? or if 
the fortune of war fliould drive them from their 
firft wicked and unprovoked invafion, that n6 fc- 
curity Ihould be taken, no arrangement made, no 
barrier formed, no alliance entered irfto for the 
fecurity of that, which under a foreign name is 
the moft precious part of England? What would 
he have fald, if i% was feven propofed that the 
• F4 Auftrian 
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Auftrian Netherlands (which ought to be a bar- 
rier to Holland, and the tie of an alliance, to pro- 
ted her againft any fpecics of rule that might be 
ereded, or even be reftored in France) fliould be 
formed into a republick under her influence, and 
dependent upon her power ? 

But above all, y/hat would he have faid, if he 
had heard it made a matter of accuiation againft 
me, by his nephew the duke of Bedford, that I 
was the author of the^'ar? Had I a mind to keep 
that high diftinclion to myfelf, as from pride 1 
might, bpt from juftice I dare pot, he would have 
fnatchcd his Ihare of it from ipy hand, and held 
it wdth the grafp of a dying convulfion to his 
end. 

It would be a moft arrogant prefumption in me 
to aiuime to myfelf the glory of what belongs tp 
his piajcfty, and to his minifters, and to his par- 
liament, and \o the far greater majority of his 
faithful people : But had I flood alone to counfel, 
and that all were determined to be guided by my 
advice, and to follow it implicitly — iheji I fhoulcj 
have been the fqle author of a war^ But it ihpuld 
have been a war on my ideas and my principles. 
However, let his Grace think as he may of my 
demerits with regard to the war with regicide, 
he will fmd my guilt confined to that alone. Hq 
never ihall, with the fmallefl; (rolour of reafon, 
iccufc mc of being the authcg: of a peace with 

regicide. 
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fegicide. But that is high matter; and ought not 
to be mixed with any thing of fo lit^e moment, 
as what may belong to me, or even to ^e ^vkc 
pf Bedford. 

I haye the honour to be, &c. 

EDMUND BURKE. 
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ON THE 



OVERTURES OF PEACE. 

MY D£AR SIR, 

OUR laft converfation, though not in the tone 
of abfolute defpondency, was far from chear- 
fvl. We could not eaiily account for fome un* 
pleafant appearances. They were reprefented to 
us as indicating the ftate of the popular mind; and 
they were not at all what we fbould have expeded 
from our old ideas even of the faults and vices of 
the^ Englifli charader. The difaftrous events, 
which have followed one upon another in a long 
unbroken funereal train, moving in a procelEon, 
that feemed to have no end, thefe were not the 
principal caufes of our dejection. We feared more 
from what threatened to fail within, than what 
menaced to opprefs us from abroad. To a people 
who have once been proud and great, and great 
becaufe they were proud, a change in the national 
fpirit is the mofl terrible of all revolutions. 

I fhall not live to behold the unravelling of ther 
intricate plot, which fadden^ and perpkxes the 

awful 
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awrfiil drama of Providence, now ading on the 
moral theatre of the world. Whether for thought 
or for aftion, I am at the end of my career. You 
are in the middle of yours. In what part of its 
orbit the nation, with which we are carried along, 
moves at this inftant, it is not eafy to conjecture* 
It may, perhaps, be far advanced in its aphelion. — 
But when to return ? 

Not to lofe ourfelves in the infinite void of the 
conjedhiral world, our bufinefs is with what is likely 
to be affefted for the better or the worfe, by the 
wifdom or weaknefs of our plans. In all fpecula- 
tions upon men and human affairs, it is of no fmall 
moment to diftinguifli things of accident from per- 
manent caufes, and from effefts that cannot be 
altered. It is not every irregularity in our move- 
ment that is a total deviation from our courfe. I 
am not quite of the mind of thofe fpeculators, who 
feem affured, that neceffarily, and by the con- 
ftitution of things, all ftates have the fame periods 
of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that are 
found in the individuals who compofe them* Pa* 
fallels of this fort rather furnifh fimilitudes to il- 
luftritfe or to adorn, than fupply analogies from 
whence to reafon. The objefts which are attempted 
to be forced into an analogy are not found in the 
fanie claffes of exiftence* Individuals are phyfical 
beings, fubjeft to laws univerfal and invariable. The 
inltn^diata caufe afting in thefe laws may be ob^ 

• - fcure 1 
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fcure : the general refults are fubjecb of certain 
calculation. But commonwealths are not phyfical 
but moral effences. They are artificial combina- 
tions ; and in their proximate efficient caufe, tlie 
arbitrary productions of the human mind. Wc 
are not yet acquainted with the laws which necef- 
ferily influence the ftability of that kind of work 
made by that kind of agent. There is not in the 
phyfical order (with which they do not appear to 
hold any affignable connexion) a diftinft caufe by 
which any of thofe fabricks muft neceffarily grow^ 
flouriih, or decay ; nor, in my opinion, does the 
moral world produce any thing more determinate 
on that fubjecl, than what may ierve as an amufe- 
ment, (liberal indeed, and ingenious, but ftill only 
an amufement) for fpeculative men. I doubt whe- 
ther thehiftory of mankind is yet complete enough^^ 
if ever it can be.fo, to furnifli grounds fpr a fure 
theory on the internal caufes which neceffarily af- 
fect the fortune of a State. I am far from denying 
the operation of fuch caufes : but thty are infinitely 
uncertain, and much more obfcure, and much 
more difficult to trace, than thp foreign caufes 
that tend to raife, to deprefs, and fometimes to 
oversvhelm a community. 

It is often impoffible, in thefe political. Inquiries, 
to find any proportion between the apparent force 
of any moral caufes we m^y affign and their knowri^ 
operation. We are therefore pblig^d to deliver up 

that 



that operation to mere chance, or more pioufly 
(perhaps more ratiofially) to the occafional inter- 
pofition and irfefiftible hand of the Great Difpofen 
We have feen ftates of confiderable duration^ 
which for ages have remained nearly as they have 
begun, and could hardly be laid to ebb or flow. 
Some appear to have fpent their vigour at their 
commencement. Some have blazed out in their 
glory a little before their extinftion. The meri- 
dian of fome has been the moft fplendid- Others, 
and they the greateft number, have fluctuated, and 
experienced at different periods of their exiftence 
a great variety of fortune. At the very moment 
when fome of them feemed plunged in unfathom- 
able abyffes of diigrace and dMafter, they have- 
fuddenly emerged. They have begun a new courfc 
and opened a new reckoning ; and even in the 
depths of their calamity, and on the very ruins of 
their country, have laid the foundations of a tow- 
ering and durable greatnefs. All this has happened 
without any apparent previous change in the ge*- 
neral circutoftances which had brought on their 
^liibefs. The death of a man at a critical junc- 
ture, his difguft, his retreat, his difgrace, have 
brought innumerable calamities on a whole nation. 
A common foldier, a child, a girl at the door of an 
inn, have changed the face of fortune, and almoft 
of nature. 

Such, wd often influenced by fuch caufes, has 

commonly 
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Commcmly been thi^ fate df monarchies of longf 
duration* ITiey havie their tbbs and their flows; 
TMs has been eminently th« fate of the monarchy 
df France; There have bi^en tlmefi in which qo 
power has ever been brought fo low* Few have 
ever Aouriihed in gifeater glory. By turns devatcd 
and deprefied, that power hadbeen^ on theWhole^ 
rather bn the increaftj trnd it continued not only 
powerftil butformidabletothehofur bf the total ruin 
of the monarchy. This fall of the mottarchy was 
far from being preceded by any exterior fymptoms 
of decline* The int/eriour were not vifible to every 
eye ; and a thoufand accidents might have pre- 
vented the operation of what the mbft dear-fighted 
were not able to difcern, nor the mofrprovident to 
divine. A very little time before its dreadful catai- 
ftrophe^ there was a kind of exterior fplendour in 
the fituation of the crown, which ufudHy adds to 
government ftrength and authority stt home. The 
crown feemed then to have obtained fomc of the 
iQoft fplendid obje^s of ftate ambition. None of 
the continental powers of Europe were the ene« 
mies of -Ftance. They were all, either tacitly dif- 
pofed to her, or publickly connected with her ; 
and in thofe who kept the mod aloof, there was 
little 2q>pearance of jealoufy ; of animofity there 
was no appearance at all. The Britilh nation, her 
great preponderating rival, (he had humbled } to all 
appearance flie had weakened ; certainly had en« 
Vol. VIIL G dangered. 
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dangef od^ by cutting cdOf a very large^ and by £af 
the mod growing part of her empire. In that its 
acme of human profp^ity and greatnefa^ in the 
high and palmy ftate of the monarchy of France, 
it fell to the ground without a ftruggle. It fell 
without any of thofe vices in the monarchy w^icb 
have ipas^mes been the caules of the fall of king- 
domS) but which exifted,, without any viiible effect 
00 the ftate, in the higheft d^ee in many othev 
princes } and, fair from deftroying their power, had 
only left ibme lUght ftains on their charaOer. Thft 
financial difficulties were only pretexts zfid inftru- 
ments of thofe who accompliih the ruin of that 
monarchy* They were not the caufes of it. 

Deprived of the old government, deprived in a 
manner o{ all government^ France fallen as. a mo« 
narchy, to common fpeculators might have ap« 
peaxed mote likely to he an objeA of pity or in« 
fult, according to the cUfpofition of the circumja* 
cent powers, than to be the fcourge and terrour 
6f them all; but out of the tomb of the murdered 
monarchy in France, has arUen a vaft, tremendous, 
unformed fpedre, in a £ir more terrifick guife than 
any which ever yet have overpowered the im^ina- 
tion, and fubdued the fortitude of man. Going 
firaight forward to its end, unappallcd by peril, un* 
checked by remorfe, defpifing all common maxims 
and all common means, that hideous phantom over- 
powered thoiie who could not believe it was pofiiUe 
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&t C0u]^ at all tidift, txctpf dh the principles^ 
Mtrhieh^bit rather than «btur^ had perfiiad^d them^ 
were heee&ry to their own particular welfare and 
to thdr own Ordinary modes df acticm* But the" 
cofnftitution^ of iriy political bdng^ as wdl as that 
of any phyficai bc^g, ought to be known, befofd' 
one can Venture fo fiiy what is fit for its confer-" 
vatiofi^ or what is the proper means of its power. 
The poifdn of other fktes is the food of the new* 
xepublick. That baiAruptcy, the very appre- 
henfionf of which is one of the caufes aflSgAed for 
the £aJl of the monarchy, wa» tbi^eapkil oiv Whic^ 
fhe opeAed her traffiik with th^ #6r1cf. 

The republick of r egitide with ah annihitetedT 
revenue,- with defaced niMu&ifhires^Avith a ruined 
coQihierdcJ, with ah uncultivated atid half-cfepopu- ' 
lated country, with a difcontented, (fiftrefTed, en^^ 
flaved, and fzttniffied people, paffing with a npid^ 
eecenCrkk, incalculaHe tourfe; fi^om the \iHkfeff 
aftarchy to ifhd ftcmeft de^^ottfnlV hsb aftually coh- 
qatitredtHe fineft piurts of Europe, h^s diibreffed, di& 
uhited, deranged, ahd brc^ef to pieces ^ the r^;"^ 
and fo fiibdixed the! unndf of th^ rtilei^ in ei^ery 
ni^n$ ikM hsstfcfiy any refoutce prefents it&lf to 
them, eicc^t thatt- of ehtSffing themfelvcs to a con- 
temptuous nterdy by a ^jiay of their infbedfity' 
and mt^amiels. Even in- t^eir gt^ateft ihilitary ef- 
forts and the greattffk d^fplay of theii* fortitude,- 
Acy fctim hot to hbj^, they do not even appeai* tor^ 

G a wifh. 
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wiih, the extinction of what fu\)iifts to their certain . 
ruin. Tlieir ambition is only to be admitted to a 
more favoured clais in the order of fervitvde under* 
that domin.eering power. • ? 

' This feems, the temper of the day. At.firft the, 
French force was too much defpiiecL Now it i$ 
too much dr^ed* As inconfidoratie courage has 
given way to irrational fear, fo it may be hoped, 
that through the medium of deliberate fober appre* 
henfion, we may arrive at fteady fortitude* Who 
knows whether indignation may not fucceed to 
terrour, and the revival of high ientiment^fpurning 
away the dehifion of a iafety purchafed at the ex« ; 
pence of glory, may not yet drive us to that gene* 
rous deipair, which has often fubdued diftempers 
iQ the.ftate for which no remedy could be found 
in the wifeft councils. 

Other great ftates, having been witho!ut any re- 
gular certain courfe of elevation, or decline^ wt 
may hope that the BritKh fortune may fludUfite 
ajlfp; becaufe the publick mind, which greatly ip^. 
Alienees tliat fortune, iniay have its du^iges.^ We 
are. therefqre never authorized to abandon our. 
country to its fute, or to :a£l or advife as if it h^ 
norefource. There is no reafon to apprehend^* 
bediufe ordinary means threaten to ^, that no 
others can ^ring up. . Whi|ft our heart is whole,* 
it.M^ill find means, or make them. The heart of 
the otizen is a perenndal fpring o( energy tQ. the. 

ftatc. 
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ibite. JBecaufe the pUlfe ieems to intermit, we 
tnuft not prefume that it will ceafe inftantly to beat. 
The publick muft never be regarded as incurable. 
I remember in the beginning of yrhat has lately 
been called the (even years war, that an eloquent 
writer and ingenious fpeculat9r, Dr. Browne, upon 
fome reveries which happened in the beginning of 
that war, publifhed an elaborate philofophical d^"* 
courfe to prvoe that the diftinguiihing features of 
the people of England h^id been totally changed, 
and tbskt a frivolous effeminacy was become the 
national charader. Nothing could be more po/ 
pular than that work. It was thought a great 
confol^tion to us the light people of this country 
(who were and are light, but who were not and 
are not effeminate) that we had found the caufes 
of our n^sfortunes in our vices. Pythagoras could 
not be more pleaied with his leading difcoyery. 
But whilft in that fplenetick mood we amufed 
ourfelves in a four critical fpeo^ioiif of which we 
were ourfelves the c^eds, and in lyhich wpry 
man loft his particular fenfe of the publick difgrace 
m the eindemick nature of the di^emper ; whilft, as 
in the Alps Goitrt kept Goitre in jcountenance ; 
whilft we were thus abandoning ourfelves to a 
direft confeflion of our inferiority to France, and 
whilft many, v^ry rnzT^y^ were ready to a6t upop a 
fenfe of that inferiority, a few months efibif^ a 
total change in o\)r yapablc minds. \7e merged 
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from the gulph of tbat ipecubtive defpondency; 
and were buoyed' up to the hi^eft point of pno 
tical vigoun Never did the mafculine.fplrit c^ 
England difplay itfelf with more energy, nor ever 
did its genius foar with a prouder prf^-emi^ence 
over France^ than at the tipie when frivolity iu^ 
effeminacy had been at lead tacitly aclqiowledgeci 
as their national chara^er^ by the good people of 
this kingdom. 

, For one (if .they be properly treated) I defpalr 
t)dther of the publick fortune nor of the public^ 
*mind. There is much to be done undoubtedly^ 
and much to be retrieved. Wc muft walk in new 
^ays, or we can never encounter our enemy in his 
devious march. We are not at an end of our ilrug^ 
gle, nor near it. Let us not deceive ourfelvea : we 
are at the beginning of great troubles. I readily 
acknowledge that the ftate of publick affiurs is in* 
finitely more unpromiiing than at the period I have 
juft now alluded to, and the poiition of aH the 
powers of Europe, in relation to us, and in rdatioa 
to each other, is more intricate and critical beyond 
all comparifon. Difficult indeed is our iituation. 
In all iituatiens of difficulty men wilt he influx 
enced in the part they take, not only by the reafon 
of the cafe, but by the peculiar turn of their own 
charadert The lame ways to fafety do,not prefent 
themfdves to afl men, nor to the iame mea in dif« 
ferent tempers* There is a courageoi^ wi£dom ; 

there 



there is alfd a fatfe reptile prudence, the refult not 
of caution but of fear. Under itiisfortuneB it often 
happens that the nerved of the utiderftanding ate fo 
relaxed, the predlng peril of the hour fo compl^dy 
confounds all the faculties, that no future dangcar 
can be properly provided for^ canbe jufUy eftimected^ 
can be lb much as fuUy feen. The eye of the mind 
is daEKled and vanquifhed. An atsijeA difbruft of 
ourfelves, an extravagant admiration of th^Memyi 
prefenc us with no hope but in a comjproinlfevnith 
his pride, by a fubmiifion to his wUL This ihort 
plan of policy is the only counAl which will obtain 
t hearing. We plunge into a dark gulph with all 
the rafh precipitation of fear. The nature of cou^ 
ra^e is, without a quefHon, to be converfant Witlt 
danger; but in the palpable night of their terrours^ 
men under cpnfternation fuppofe, not that it h 
, the danger, which, by a fure inflinft, calls out the 
courage to refift it, but that it is the coutjtgtt 
which produces the danger. They therefore feek 
for a refuge from their fears in the fears themfelves^ 
and confider a temporizing meannefs 99 iht oplv 
fource of firfety. 

The rules and definitions of pmdenee can rarely 
be exaft ; never univerfal. I do not deny tha( inf 
imall truckling ibtes a timely con^romife with 
power has often bee^ the means, and the otAf 
means, of drawling out their puny eidftence; buf 
a great flate \s td9 mu^ envied^ toO Ittu<^<lr9&led, 
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to find fafety in humiliation. To be lecuret it 
muil be refpe^d^ Power, and eminence, and 
iX)niideration» ace tilings not to be begged. They 
muft be commanded: and they who fuppliqat^ for 
mercy from others, can never hope f6r juftice 
through, themfelves. What juftice they are to ob- 
tain, as the abns of an enemy » depends upon his 
charadser ; and that they ought well to know be* 
ibre they implicitly confide* 

Much, cois^roverfy there has been in Parliament| 
and not a UtU^ amongft us out of door^, about the 
inftrumjeutal moaQH of this, nation towards tho 
m^tenance of h^ dignity, and the aflertion. of 
her rights* Qi) t^e mofi elaborate and correft d^* 
t^.of fa^^ tjie refult feems to* be, that at no time 
h^ the wealth and power pf Great Britain been fo 
cpqfiderable ^s it i^ at this very perilous moment. 
We have a yaft intereft to preferve, and we poffefe 
great means of preferving it : but it is to be re- 
membered that the artificer may be incumbered by 
his tools, and that refqufces m;iy be among impct 
dimcnts. If wealth is the obedient and laborious 
flave of virtue and of publick honour, then wealth 
i$ in its place, ai)d has its ufe: but if this order is 
dianged, and honour is to be facrificed to the con- 
fervation.of rk;h^, riches which have neither eye^ 
nor hands, npr any thing truly vital in them, can- 
not longfurviye the being of their vivifyingpowers, 
thdr legitimate ^m^ers, and thdr pptont protecr 
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.tors. If we conimand our weakh, we ihall be rich 
and free: if i>\xv wealth commands us, we are poor 
indeed. We are bought by the enemy wi^h the 
treafure from our own cofFers* Too great u fenfe 
of the value of a fubordinate intereft may be the 
very fource of its danger, as, well as. the certain 
ruin of interefts of afuperiour or4en . Often hasa 
man loft his ^ becaufe he would not fubmit to ha.* 
sard aU in defending it. .A difplay of our wealths 
before robbers is not the \vay tp reilrain their bold* 
nc&, or to leflen their rapacity. This diiplay is 
made, I know, to perfuade the people of England 
that thereby we ihall awe the enemy, and improve 
the terms of our capitulation: it is made, not that 
we ihould fight with more animation, but that we 
ihould fupplicate with better hopes. We gre mif- 
taken« We have an enemy to deal with who nc* 
ver regarded our conteft asa meafuring and weigh- 
ing of purles. He is the Gaul that puts his/word 
into the fcalc. He is more tempted witli our 
wealth as booty, than terrified with it as pow en 
But let us be rich or poor, let us be either in what 
proportion we may, nature is falfe or thw is true, 
fhat where the effential publick force (of which 
money is but a part) is in any degree upon a par in 
a conflid between nations, that ftate which is re- 
folved to hazard its exiftence rather than to aban- 
don its objefts, muft have an infinite advantage 
OYpr that which is refolved to yield rather than to 

carry 
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carry its rcfiftancc beyond a certain point. Hu^ 
manly fpeaking, that peepte which bounds its ef« 
forts only \iath its bding, niuft give the law to that 
nation which will. not pufli its oppofition beyomt 
its convenience* - 

If we look to nothing but our domeftick condi* 
tion, the ft?tc of the nation is full even to plethory i 
but tf we ima^ne that this country can long main* 
tain its Mood and its food, as disjoined from the 
community of mankind, fuch an opinion does not 
deferve refutation as abfnrd, but pity as infane. 
- I do • not know that fuch an^ improvident and 
fiupid felfifhneft deferves the difcuffion, which, 
perhaps, I may beflow upon it hereafter. We can* 
not arrange with our enemy in the prefent conjunc* 
tu^re, without abandoning the interefl of mankind. 
If we look only to our own petty pcculium in the 
war, we have had fome adv'antages ; advantages am- 
biguous in their nature, and dearly bought. We 
have not in the flighteft degree impaired the 
firength of the common enemy in any one of 
thofe points in which his particular force confifts ; 
at the lame time that new enemies to ourfelves, 
new allies to the fcgicide republick; have been 
made out of the wrecks and fragments of the ge- 
neral confederacy. So far as to the felfifh part. As 
compofing a part of the community of Europe, and 
interefted in its fate, it is not eafy to conceive a 
ftate of things more doubtful and perplexing; 

When 
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Whtn Loius the XlVth bad made Umfelf mafior 
of one of the largeft and moft important provinces 
of Spain; when he had i^ a manner overrun ham^ 
bardy, and was thundering at the gates of Turin; 
when he had maftered almoft 231 Gercnany on thi^ 
iide the Rhine^; when he was on the point of 
ruining the auguft fabrick of the empire; when 
with tlie eledor of Bavaria in his alliance^ hardly 
ai^y thing interpofed between him and Vienna; 
when the Turk hung with a mighty force over the 
empire on the other fide; I do not know, that in 
the beginning of 1 704 (that is in the third year of 
the renovated war \dih Louis the XlVth) theftate 
of Europe was fo truly alarming. To En^and it 
certainly was not. Holland (and Holland is a mat- 
terto Englandof value incfiimable) was then powers 
ful, was then independent, and though greatly en^. 
dangered, w^ then full of energy and fjarit^ But 
the great refourceof Europe was in Eng|land: not 
in a fort of England detached from the reft of the 
world, and amufing heiielf with the pUppet-ihew 
of a naval power, (it can be no better, whiUb all 
the fources of thatpower,andof every fort of powe^, 
are precarious) but in that fort of En^and, who 
confidered herfdf as embodied with Europe; but 
in that fort of England, who,fympathetick with the 
adverjQty or the happineis of mankind, felt that 
nothing in human afiairs was foreign to her. Wc 
may conixder it as a fure aizuom that, as on the on^ 

hand 
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kand no confederacy of the lead effcA or duration 
can cxift againil France, of which England is not 
only a part, but the head, fo neither can England 
pretend to cope with France but as connefted 
with the body of Chriftendom. . 

Our account of the war, as a w(ir of cammunion^ 
to the very point in which we began to throw out 
lures, oglings, and glanoes for peace, was a war 
of diiafter and of little die. The independent adi* 
vantages obtained by us at the beginning of the 
war, and which were made at the expence of that 
common caufe, if they decqve us about our 
largeft and our fureft interefl, ape to be reckoned 
amongft our heavieft lofles. 

The allies, and Great Britain amongft the reft, 
(and perhaps among the foremofi) have been mi- 
&rably deluded by this great fundamental errour; 
that it was in our power to make peace with this 
monfter of a ftate, whenever wp chpfe to fqrget 
the crimes that made it gr^t, and the defigns that 
made it formidable. People imagined that their 
ceaiing to reilft was the fure way to be fecure. 
This ** pale caft of thought** ficklied over all their 
enterprifes and turned all their politicks awry. 
They could not, or rather they would not read, 
in the moft unequivocal declarations of the enemy, 
and in his uniform condudl, that more iafety was 
to be found in the moft arduous war, than in the 
friendfhip of that kind of being* Its liolUle amity 

can 



i±n be obtained on no tertns that do iiot imply an 
mabHity hereafter to'refift tt$ dfefigns. • This great 
pn^&ckerrour(I mean that peace was always in oar 
I^ower) has been the caufe that rendered the allies 
ihdifib'ent about the dite^on of the war; and per«» 
fuaided them that they might always rifle a choice^ 
and even a' change in its objefts. They icldom 
improved iany advantage; hc^hg that the enemy; 
aJBFeded by it, would' mabi. a^proffer of peace. 
Herice it was, thiit "A their eariy vidoties have 
been followed almoft iAimediatdy with the ufual 
cfiefts of a defeat; whilfl: all the iadvantages ob- 
tained by the regiddes, hiavc been foUowed by 
the cbnfequences that Wettt natural. The difcom« 
fitures, which the republick of aflaflins has fuf- 
fered, have unifbhrily called forth new exertions, 
which not only repaired old lofles, but prepared 
newconqiiefts. The loffes of the allies^ on the 
contrary, (no provifion having been made on the 
ijpeculation of' fuch an event) have been followed^ 
by defertion, by difinay, by difunion, by a derdic- 
tion of their policy, by a flight fi^m their prifit* 
dpies, by an admiratidn of the enetoy, by miituar 
accu£ttions, by a diftruft ul every member ' of the: 
alEan<^ of its fdlow, of ttii caufe, its power, and 
its courage. 

Great'difficuhies in confequence 6f cur errone- 
ous policy, as I have'fatdj-prefi upon every fide of 
us. Farfirom deliring to conceal or even to palliate 

• the 
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the evU.in the repre&ntatioDt I wifii to lay it 
down as my foundation, |Jsat never greater exafiecL 
In a moment wken fuddep panick i$ apprehended, 
it may be wKe, for a while to conceal fome great 
publick difafter, or to reveal it by degreesy until the 
minds of the people have time to be recoUeded, 
that their underftanding may have leifure to raUy, 
and that more ileady cquucils may prevent their 
doing fomething deCpeiate under the firft tmpref« 
fipns of. i^ge pr terrour^ But with re^rd to a ge^ 
Me^si fiate of thingSi. growing out pf events and 
cau&a,alread]f knowfi in.tibiegro&y thereisnoj^ety 
in the nraud that caver.9 its true nature } becaufe 
nothing but erroneous i^£cdutions can be the refult 
o£ £alfe reprefentations* Thoie meafures which in 
commcm diftrefk might be available, in greater, 
are no better than playing with the evil* That 
the e£Ebrt may bear a proportion to the exigence, 
it is fit it Ihould be known; known in its quality, 
in its extent, aoid in all the drcumftances which at^ 
tend it;. Gfeat reverfi^s of fortune there have b^n^ 
and great embarrafiments in coiuidl: a principled 
se^cide enemy poflefled of the mod important 
part of Europe, andfinigglingfor the reft : within 
ourfelves xtotal relaxafeipn of all authority, whilib 
a cry is railed againft it, as if it were the moft £ero» 
cious of all defpotiim. A worfe pha^nomenon ;*— 
our government difowned by the moft efficient 
member of its tribunals; ill fupported by any of 
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Haat conftituent parts; and the highcft tribunal of 
aU (froiQ caufes not for our prefent purpofe to 
examiae) dcptircd^ all that dignity and all that 
effideocjr. which might enforce, or regulate, or if 
the calb required it^ might fupplj the want of every 
other court. Fublick profecutiora are become little 
better than fchools for treafon; of no ufe but to 
improve thedexterity of crimiaais in the myilery 
of cndion; or to ihtv With what complete im|»r 
nity men may confjiireagainft the commonwcalthi 
witb what fafety af&ifips may attempt itf awfid 
head*. Every tUng is lecoce,. except wiut the laws 
have made &cred; every thing is tameneG and 
faugttor that is not fury and fadion. WhiUl the 
diftompers of a rdiuted fibre prognoi^cate and pre« 
pare all the niorbidfbrccaf convuUion in the body 
of the.ftate^ the fleacfine& of the j^yfidan is over« 
powered by the vtsy^afjpefi: of the di£eafe *• The 
doftot q£ the conilitntiQiiy. pretending to ander« 
vate what bcU not able to contend with, fiuinki 
from.k]vown operation^ He doubts and quei&ms 
rinfiafcrrafy but critical terrours of the cautery and 
tbeioaife^ Ifetakea a poor credit even from his 
deficit), afidcovecs impotence imder the mafl: of 
lenity i He |DraJi(» the moderation <^^ 
in his.hwids^ he fees ihem baffled anddd^ifbdr 
h all. this> hecaufe in our day the fiatutes of the 

* ** .Myfigfaat Uicato nedlcina tunore.* * 
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kingdom are not engrofled in as.fiitrl a thara^ef j 
and imprinted in .as black and legible a type as 
ever? No! the law is a ckai^, but it i$ a dead 
ktter. Dead and putrid^ it is infufficient to iave 
the (late, but potest ^6 infed and to kill» living 
law, fiill of reafon,and of equity and juftice^ (as it 
is^ or it ihould not exift) ought to be fevere and 
awful too) or the words of menace, whether writi 
ten on the parchment roU of England, or cut into 
the brazep Cablet of Kome, will excite nothing but 
contempt.' rHoiiur comes it^ that in all the ftatt 
profecutionis of magnitude, from the:,Teirolutioii 
to within thefe two or three years, the crown has 
fcarcely ever retired difgraced and defeated from 
its courts? Whence this alarming change? By a 
tonnedion eaiily felt, and not impoilible to be 
tfaced to iu caufe, all the parts, of the ftate liave 
their cofrdpondence and confent. They who bow 
to the enemy abroad wxU not be of power to iiib« 
due the confpirator at home. It is impoffibk not 
to obferve, that in proportion as we approximate 
to^thepoifonous jaws of anarchy, the fafcinarion 
grows irreliftible. In proportion as- we areattraAed 
towards the foeui» of illegality, irreligion, and de£r 
l^rate enterprife, all the venomous and blighdi^ 
infeds of the ilate are awakened into life. The 
promife ^f the year is bkifted, and ihrivelled, and 
burned up before them. Our moft ialutary and 
molt beautiful inilitutions yield nothing but duft 

and 
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and fmut: the harveft of our law is no more than 
fiubble. It is in the nature of thefe eruptive dit 
es^es in the ftate to fink in by fits aiid re-appean 
But the fuel of the malady rem^dns; and in my 
opinioii is not in the fmalleft degree mitigated in 
its malignity, though it waits the favourable mon 
ment of a freer communication with the fourcc of 
regicide to exert and to increaie its force. 

Is it that the people are changed^ that the com-, 
monwealth cannot be protedled by its laws ? I hardly 
think it. On the contrary, I conceive, that thefe 
things happen becaufe men are not changed, but 
remain always what they always were ; they re- 
main what the bulk of us muft ever be j whte aban« 
dohed to our vulgar propenfities, witliout gtude^ 
leader^ or control: that is, made to be full of a 
blind elevation in profpef ity $ to defpife untried 
dangers; to be overpowered with linexpeded rt* 
verfes ; to find no clue in a labyrinth of difficulties ; 
to get out of a prefent inconvenience with any rifle 
of future ruiii j to follow and to bow to fortune; to 
admire fuccefsful though wicked enterprife, and 
to imitate what we admire ; to contemn the goverii'^ 
ment which announces danger from facrilege and 
regicide, whilft they are only in their infancy and 
their (bruggle, but which finds nothing that can 
alarm in their adult ihtteand in the power and tri- 
umph of thofe deilrucUve principles. In a mafs 
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wc cannot be left to ourfdvcs. Wc itittft hxW 
leaders. If noAe will undertake to lead us right, 
"dre ihall find gukie» who will contrive to condu& 
¥5 to fhame ind nrnir 

We ai^e in a war of a fecuiat nature^ It is not 
liHith ^ Ordinary community^ which is hoftile or 
friendly as pafiion or as intereft may veer about: 
Aot with a Stafte which makes war throofgh wan- 
tonnefS) and abandons it through laifitude. We 
are at war with a fyftem, which, by its effence, vst 
hiixnical toafi other Governmehts>and which makes 
peace Of i^^ar, as peace and War may bed con« 
tribute to their iubverfion. It b with an arnied doC" 
frincy that we' are at war* h has, by ins eflence, a 
fudion of opinion^ and of intereft, and of enthufi- 
ifm, in every country. To us k isrz Coloffus which 
beftrides our channel.^ It has one foot on a foi^eign 
&ore, the Other upon the Britiib &SL Thu9 ad- 
tantaged, if it cafi at sdl exift, it muft finally pre- 
vail, l^odiing can fo completely ruinf any of the 
old Govermnents^ ours in particular, as the ac^ 
knowledgment, direcUy or by implicatioilv of any 
idiid of ftiperiority i^ this new power. This ao* 
kndwkdgment we tn^ke^ if in a bad ot doubtful 
fituatlofi of our afi^rs, we folidt peaces or if we 
yield to the Kirodes of new humiliation, in whidt 
alone (he is content to give us an hearing. ^ 
that means the terms cannot be of our choofing; 
.]K>9 not in any part.' 

It 
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tt is laid in the unalterable confiitution of 
tilings: — None can afpire to aft greatly, but thole 
who are of force greatly to fufier. They who 
made their arrangements in the firft run of miiad^ 
venture, and in a temper of mind the common 
fruit of difappointmeut and diimay, put a feal on 
their calamities. To their power they take a fi> 
curity againft any favours which they might hope 
from the ufual inconftancy of fortune, t am ther&i 
fore, my dear friend, invariably of your opinion 
(though fiill of refped for thofe who think differ 
rently) that neithei^ the time cho(en for it, nor the 
manner of foliating a negotladon, were properly 
confidered) even though I had allowed (I hardly 
ihall allow) that with the horde of regicides wt 
could by any felection of time, or ufe of means, ob*- 
tun any thing at all deferving the name of peace». 

In one point we are lucky. The re^cide has 
received our advances with fcom. We have an 
enemy, to whofe virtues we can owe nothing; but 
on this occafion we are infinitely obliged to one of 
his vices. We owe more to his infolence than ta 
our own precaution. The haughtinefs by which 
the proud repel us, has this of good in it) that in 
making us keep our diftance, they muft keep their 
diftance too. In the prefent cafe, the pride of the 
regicide may be our fafety. He has given time 
for our reafon to operate ; and for Britifli dignity 
to recover from its furprife. From firft to laft he"* 
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has rqefted all our advances. Far as we hiv6 
gone he has ftill left a way open to our retreat. 

There is always an augury to be taken of what 
1 peace is likely to be, from the preliminary ftepe 
that are made to bring it about. We may gather 
fomething from the time in which the firft overtures 
are rnade; from the quarter whence they come; 
from the manner in which they are received. Thefc 
difcdver the temper of the parties. If your enemy 
offers peace in the moment of fuccefs^ it indicates 
that he is iatisfied with fomething. It fhews that 
there are limits to his ambition or his refentment* 
If he offers nothing under misfortune, it is probable, 
that it is more painful to him to abandon the prof- 
pect of advantage than to endure calamity. If he' 
rejeds folicitation^ and will not give even a nod to 
the fuppliants for peace, until a change in the for^ 
tune of the war threatens him with ruin, then I 
think it evident, that he wifhes nothing more than 
to difarm his adverfary to gain time. Afterwards 
a queftion arifes, which of the parties is likely to 
obtain the greater advantages, by continuing dif^ 
armed and by the ufe of time# 

With thefe few plain indications in our minds^. 
4t will not be improper to re-confider the conduft 
of the enemy together with our own, from the day 
that a queftion of pe^e has been in agitation. In 
confidering this part of the queftion, I do not pro* 
<eed on my own hypothefis. I fuppofe, for a mo- 
ment. 



tnent, that this body of regicide, calling itfelf a 
republick, is a politick perfon, with whom fomo 
thing deierving the name of peace may be nude« 
On thatfuppofition^ let usexamineourown proceed* 
ing. Let us compute the profit it has brought, and 
the advantage that it is likely to bring hereaften 
A peace too eagerly fought, is not always the fooner 
obtained. The difcovery of vehement wiflies ge- 
nerally fruftrates their attainment ; and your advcr- 
fiiry has gained a great advantage over you when 
he finds you impatient to conclude a treaty. There 
is in referve, not only fomething of dignity, but a 
great deal of prudence too. A fort of courage be* 
longs to negoti^ttion as well as to operations of the 
field. A negotiator muft often feem willing to 
hazard the whole iflue of his treaty, if he wiihes 
to fecure any one material point. 

The regicides were the firft to declare war. We 
are the firft to fue for peace. In proportion to the 
humility and perfeverance we have ihewn in our 
addreffes, has been theobftinacy of their arrogance 
in rejeding our fuit. The patience of their pride 
feems to'^ have been worn out with the importu- 
nity of our courtihip. Difgufted as they are with 
a condu£t fq dilQferent from all the fentiments by 
which they are themfelves filled, they think to put 
an end to our vexatious fdicitation by redoubling 
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. It hiappens frcquendy, that pride may xe]c& % 
publick advance, while intereft liftens to a fecret 
fuggefUon of advantage. TJie opportunity has 
been afforded. At a very early period in the ctiplo- 
macy of humiliation, a gentleman was fent on aa 
errand*, of which, from the motive of it, what^ 
^ver the event might be, we can never be afhamed« 
Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. It 
is its very.charader to fubmit to fuch things. Ther^ 
is a confanguinity between benevolence and humli 
Uty. They are virtues of the fame ftock. Dignity 
is of as good a race; but it belongs to the family of 
fortitude. In the fpirit of that benevolence, wo 
fent a gentleman to befeech the direftory of regi^. 
cide, not to be quite fo prodigal as their republick 
had been of judicial murder. We folicited them 
to fpare the lives of fome unhappy perfons of the 
i^rft diilinclion, whofe fafety at Qther times could 
not have been an object of folidtation. They had 
quitted France on the fakh of the declaration of the 
rights of citizens. They never had been in the 
fcrvice of the regicides, nor at their hands had re» 
ceivcd any ftipend. The very fyftem and confti-^ 
tution of government that now prevails, was fettled 
fubfequent to their emigration. They were under 
the protection of Great Britain, and in his Majefiy's 
pay and fervice. Not an hoftile invafion, but tlie 

* Mr. Bird fent to fcate the real iituation of the Doc de 
•ChoifcuL 
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^(afters (^ the fea had thrown them iipon a fhore^ 
tnore barbarous and kihofpitable than the inde- 
ment ocean under the moll pitUefs of its ftorms^ 
Here was an opportunity to expreis a feeling for the 
miferies of war ; and to open fome fort of conver* 
fation, which (after our publ^k overtures had glut- 
ted their pride), at a c^«itious and jealous diftance; 
might lead to fomething like an aocommodation. 
What was the event? A ftrange uncouth thing, a 
theatrical figure of the opera, his head fhaded 
with three-coloured pluancs, his body &jitaftically 
}iabited, ftmtted from the back fcoies, and after a 
Ihort fpecch, in the mock heroick faifetto of fiupid 
tragedy,deUyeredthe gentleman who came to make 
the reprefentation into the cuftody pf a guard, 
with diredisna not to !ofe fight of him for a mo- 
ment; and Acn or4er^ him to ]be ftxit from 
Paris in two hours^ 

Here it is knpoffible, jt^at a fendment of tender* 
ticfs fhould not ftrike aihwart the fiernnefs of po- 
liticks, and make us recal to psunful memory, the 
difierence between this infclent and bloody theatre, 
and the temperate, natural majefty of a civilized 
court, where the^tfflided fan[41y of AigiU did not 
in V2un folidt the mercy of the highefl ia rank, and 
l:he mod companionate of the pompaflionate fex^ 

In this intercourfe, at leaft, there was nothing 
to promife a great deal of fuccefs in our future adr 
yances, Whilft the fortune of the field was wholly 
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with the rc^cidcs, nothing was thought of but to 

follow where it led ; and it led to every, thing. Not 

fo much as a talk of treaty. Iiaws were laid down 

with arrogance. The nioft moderate politician in 

their dap * was chofen as the organ, not fo much 

for prefcribing limits to their claims, as to marls; 

what, for the prefent, they are content to leave to 

pthers. They made, not laws^ not conventions, 

pot late poffeffion, but phyfical nature, and political 

convenience, the fole foundation of their claims^ 

The Rhine, the Mediterranean, and the ocean 

were the bounds which, for the time, they affigned 

to the empire of regicide. What was the chamber 

of union of Louis the Fourteenth, which aftonifhed 

and provoked all Europe, compared to this dedar 

ration? In truth, with thefe limits, and their priur 

qple, they would not have left ?ven the fhadow 

of liberty or fafety to any nation. This plan of 

empire was not taken up in the firft intoxication 

of unexpefted fucccfe. You m^ft recoiled, that 

it was projeded, juft as the Report has ftated it, 

frpm tjie very firfl revolt of the faftion j^gainft 

their mpnjwchy; and it has been uniformly pur- 

fued, as a {landing maxim of national policy, frpm 

that time to this. It is, generally, in the feafon of 

profperity that men difcover their real temper, 

principles, and defigns. But this principle fug- 

geftfd in their firft ftruggles, fully avowed in thei? 

♦ BoifTy d'Anglas. 
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profperity, has, in the moft adverfe flate of that 
afEurs, been tenaciouily adhered to. The report, 
combined with their coriduA, forms an infallibte 
criterion of the views of this repuUick. 

In their fortune there has" been fome flu^ation* 
We are to fee how their minds have been affe&ed 
with a change* Some impreffion it made on them 
undoubtedly. It produced fome oblique notice 
of the fubmiffions that were made by fuppliant na- 
tions. The utmofl they did, was to make fome of 
thofe cold, formal, general profeflions of a love of 
peace which no Power has ever reftifed to make j 
bccaufe they mean little, and coft nothing. 
The firft paper I have feen (the publitation at 
Hamburgh) making a (hew of that pacifick difpo* 
iition, difcovered a rooted animofity againft thig 
nation, and an incurable rancour, even more 
than any one of their hoftile afts. In this Ham- 
burgh declaration, they choofe to fuppofe, that the 
war, on the part of England, is a war of Govern-- 
mentj begun and carried on againji the fenfe and in^ 
ierejis of the people \ thus fowing in their very- 
overtures towards peace, the feeds of tumult and 
fedition: for they never have abandoned, and 
never will they abandon, in peace, in war, in 
treaty, in any fituation, or for one inftant, their 
old fleady maxim of feparating the people from 
their Government, Let me add— and it is with 
imfeigned anxiety for the charadler and credit of 
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mixuflerfi that I dQ add — if our government per£l> 
veres, in its as uniform couriib, of ailing under iof 
ftruments with fuch preamUes, it pleads guilty to 
the. charges made by our enemies agaijift it, both 
on its own part, and on the part of parliament it- 
felf* The enemy muft fiicc^ed in his plan for 
Joofening and disconnecting all the internal hokJU 
ings of thp. kingdom* 

It was not enough, that the fpeech from th« 
Throne in the opening of the ieilion in lygjp 
threw out pglings and glances of tendernefs. Left 
this coquetting ihould feem too cold and ambigu- 
ous, without waiting for its effeft, the violent pat 
fion for a relation to the regkides, produced a di> 
reft meflage from the crown, and its confequences 
from the two Houfes of Parliamentr On the part 
of the re^cid^ thefe declarations could not be 
eutircly paffed by without notice; but in that 
notice they difcovered ftill more clearly the bot- 
tom of their charader. The offer made to them 
by tlie m^ffage to Parliament was hinted at in 
their anfv/cr ; but in an obfcure and oblique 
manner as before. They accompanied their nOr 
tice of the indications manifefled on our fide, 
jvith every kind of infolent and taunting refleo- 
tion» The regicide direcT:ory, on the day which, 
in their gipfey jargon, they call the 5th of Pluviofe, 
in return for our advances, charge us with eludi- 
ing our declaratiojis under /* eval^ve formalities 

« and 
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^ and frivolous pretexts.'' What thefc pretexts aiul 
cvaiions were, they do not iay, and I have never 
heard. But they do not reft there. They prtH 
ceed to charge us» and, as it ihoukl feem^ our 
allies in the mafs, with dired f^dyi they are la 
conciliatory in their language as to hint that this 
perfidious chara^er is not new in our proceedings^ 
However, notwithilanding this our h^itiial per« 
fidy, they will ofier peace ^^ on coAditions as mo« 
^* derate"— as what? as reafbn and as equity re- 
<}uire ? No ! as moderate ^^ as are fuitable to 
** their national dignity J* National dignity in aS 
treaties I do admit is an important conlideratioo* 
They have given us an ufefixl hint qn that futg^s 
but dignity, hitherto, has belonged to the modt 
of proceeding, not to the matter of a treaty. Never 
before has it been mentioned as the fiandard ibr 
rating the conditions of peace ; no, never by the 
ntioft violent of conquerors. Indemnification is 
capable of ibme eftimate ; dignity has no fiandard* 
]t is impofliUe to guefs what acquifitions pride and 
ambition may think fit for their dignity. But Id^ 
any doubt fhould remain on what they think for 
their dignity, the regicides in the next paragrapl^ 
tdl us ^^ that they will have no peace with theiJt 
** enemies, until they have reduced them to a 
^^ ilate, which will put them under an imfojftbilitf 
♦* of purfuing their wretched projeftsj*' that is, in 
plain French or EngUfh, until they have acconu 

plilhed 
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pKIhed our utter and irretrievable ruin, lliis h 
their pacijick language. It flows from their unalter- 
able principle in whatever language they fpeak, or 
Whatever fteps they take, whether of real v^rar, or 
of pretended pacification. They have never, to do 
them juftice, been at much trouble in concealing 
their intentions. We were as obftinately refolved 
to think them not in eameft : but I confefs jefts , 
of this fort, whatever their urbanity may be, ar«r 
not, much to my tafte. 

To this conciliatory and amicable publick com« 
^nunication, our fole anfwer, in effeft, is thi&— 
** Citizen regicides! whenever j^^a find yourfelvci 
** in the humour, you may have a peace with ut. 
♦* That is a point you may always command. Wc 
^* arc cqnftantly in attendance, and nothing you 
V can do fliall hinder us from the renewal of our 
** fupplications* You may turn us out at the 
^ door ; but we will jump in at the window.*' 

To thofe who do not love to contemplate the 
lall of human greatnefs, I do not know a more 
mortifying fpe&acle, than to fee the afTemUed 
majefty of the crowned heads of Europe waiting 
as patient fuitors in the anti-chamber of regicide; 
They wait, it feems, until the fanguinary tyrant 
Camot^ fliall have fiiorted away the fumes of the 
indigefted block! of his fovereign. Then, when 
funk on the down of ufurped pomp, he fliall have 
lujglciently indulged his meditations with what 

mojiarch 
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fhpftarch iie ihall next glut his raveniiig maw, he 
may condefcend to fignify that it is his pleafure to 
be awake ; and that he is*at leifure to receive thi^ 
propofals of his high, auid mighty clients for the 
terms on which he mayrefpite the eacecutioxxof the 
ientence he has pafled upon them. ^At the opening 
of thoie doors, what a fight it mvft be to behold the 
jpienipotentiaries of royal impotence, in the prece* 
dency which they will intr^ue to obtain, andwhicli 
will be granted to them according to the fcniority 
of their degradation, fheaking into the regicide 
prefence, and with the reEcks of the fmile, which 
they had dreiTed up for the levee of their matters, 
ftill flickering on their curled lips, prefenting the 
£uied remains of their courtly graces, to meet 
the fcornful, ferocious, iardonick grin of a bloody 
ruffian, who, whilft he is' receiving their homage^ 
is meafuring them with his eye, and fitting to their 
iize the Aider of his guillotine ! Thefe ambafla«> 
dors may eafily return as good courtiers as they 
went i but can they ever return from that degrad«» 
ing refidence, loyal and faithful fubjedts ; or with 
any true a£Pe£tion to their mafler, or true attach^ 
ment to the conftitution, religion, or laws of their 
country ? There is great danger that they who 
<;nter imiling into this Trophonian cave, will 
come out of it fad and ferious confpirators ; and 
iUch will continue as long as they live. They 
will beomie truecondudors of contagion to every 

country. 
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tooBttf^ wiilch has had the mlsfertntie to {eiid 
ihem to the iburce of that dcEtnatj. At beft 
they will become tsotaUy iii(fiffereDt to good and 
evU^ to due kifiitution or anotha-4 This fpedei 
^ indiflfereace » but too generally diftrnguiih^ 
Able in thofis who httTe been much employed 
in fienwgn courts i but b the prefent cafe the 
evil muft be aggravated without meafurej for 
they go from their country^ not with the pride of 
the dd charader^ but in a fiate of the lowcft de< 
gradation ; and what muft happen in their place 
of refidence can have no eflfeft in railing them to 
die kvel of true dignity, or of chafte ielf-eftima** 
ti(m» dther as men, or as repre&ntatires of crown« 
ed heads* 

Our early proceeding, which has produced thefe 
retumsof afiront, appeared to me totally new, witln 
out being adapted to the new drcumftances of 
mflidrs. I have called to my mind the ^leeches 
and meflkges in former times. I find nothing like 
4hc£c. Tou will look in the journals to find whe- 
ther my memory fails me* Before this time, never 
was a ground of peace laid, (as it were, in a par<» 
Uamentary record) until it had been as good a 
concluded* This was a wife homage paid to the 
difcretion of the crown* It was known how 
much a negotiation muii: fuffer by having any 
thing in the train towards it prematurely difiJoied* 
But when thole parliamentary declaratfams were 

made. 
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tnadi^, not fo much as a ftep hadl)eeil taken^o^rar^ 
n negotiation in any mode Whatever. The mcar- 
^re was an tinpleaiant and unfeafonsMe difcbvety. 
I conceive that another xirclunfiance in that 
trania^km has been as little authorised by any ex« 
•ample; alld that it is as little prudent in itfdf ; 
J mean the forms^ recognition of the French Re- 
fmblick. Without entering for the prefent, into 
a queftion on the good faith snanifdied in that 
sneafure, or on its general policy, i doubt, upon 
mere temporary confideratidns of prudence, whe^ 
ther it was perfefUy advisable. It is not within 
the rules of dexterous conduct to make an aC' 
knowledgment of acontefted title in your enemy^ 
before you are morally certain that your recogni^ 
tion will fecure his friendihip« Otherwife it is z 
meafure worfe than thrown away. It adds infi- 
nitdy to the ftrength, and confequently to the de- 
mands of the adverfe party. He has gained a 
fundamental point without an equivalent. It has 
happened as might have been forefeen. No no- 
tice whatever was taken of this recognition. In 
fed, the dircftory never gave themfelves any con- 
cern about it; and they received our ackqpwledg-* 
ment with perfect fcorn* With them it is not 
for the fiates of Europe to judge of their title : 
the very reverie. In their eye the title of every 
o^her power depends wholly on their pleafure. 
Preliminary declarations of this fort, thrown 

out 
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Dut at random, and fown, as it were, broad-caft^ 
Were never to be found in the mode of our pro- 
.ceeding with France and Spain, whilft the gre^ 
monarchies 6£ France and Spain exifted« I do not 
.iay, that a di^lomatick itieafure ought to be, like 
1 parliamentary, or a judicial proceeding, aqcord* 
ing to UtiA precedent* I hope I am far from that 
pedantry : But this I know, that a great ftatc 
ought t6 have fome regard to its ancient maxima; 
efpecially where they indicate its dignity ; where 
. they concur with the rules of prudence; and above 
:ill, where the circumftances of the time require 
. that a fpirit of innovation ihOuld be reiifled, which 
leads to the humiliation of fov^eign powers* It 
would be ridiculous to affert, that thofe powers 
have fufFered nothing in their 6ftimation. I admit, 
that the greater interefts of ftate will for a moment 
fuperfede all other confiderations t but if there 
was a rule that a fovereign never fliould let down 
iiis dignity without a fure payment to his intereft, 
the dignity of Kings would be held high enoughs 
At prefent, however, faftiion governs in more fc- 
rious things than furniture and drefs^ It looks 
^s if fovereigns abroad were emulous in bidding 
againft their eftimation- It feems as if the pre- 
eminence of regicide was acknowledged; and that 
kings tacitly ranked themfelves below their ii- 
crilegious murderers, as natural magiftrates and 
judges over them; It appears as if dignity were the 
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frerogative of crime ; and a temporifing humilia- 
tion the proper part for venerable authority. If 
the vileft of mankind are refolved to be the moft 
wicked, they lofe all the bafenefs of their origin, 
and take their place above kings. This example 
in foreign -princes, I truft, will not fpread. It is 
the concern of mankind, that the deflru£lion of 
order ihould not be a claim to rank : that crimes 
fhould not be the only tide to pre-eminence and 
honour. 

At this fecond ftage of humiliation, (I mean 
the infulting declaration in confequence of the 
meflage to both Houfes of Parliament) it might 
not have been amifs to paufe; and not tofquander 
away the fund of our fubmiffions, until we knew 
what final purpofes of publick intereft they might 
anfwer. The policy of fubje£ting ourfelves to fur- 
ther infults is not to me quitfe apparent. It vr^s 
refolved, however, to hazard a third trial. Citizen 
Barthdemi had been eftablifhed on the part of the ' 
new republick, at Bafle ; where, with his procon- 
fulate of Switzerland and the adjacent parts of Ger- 
many, he was appointed as a fort of hAor to deal 
in the degradation of the crowned heads of Europe. 
At Bafle it was thought proper, in order to keep 
others, I fuppofc; in countenance, that Great Bri- 
tain ihould appear at this market, and bid with 
the reft, for the mercy of the people-king. 

On the 6th of March 1756, Mr. Wickham, in 
Vot^ VIII. I confequence 
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conference of authority, was defired to foun^ 
France on her difpofition towards a general pacifi- 
cation ; to know whether fhe would confent to fencf 
minifters to a congrefs at fuch a place as might, 
be hereafter agreed upon; whether there would be 
a difpofition to communicate the general grounds 
of a pacification fuch as France (the diplomatick 
name of the re^cide power) would be willing to 
propofe, as a foundation for a negociation for peace 
with his majefty and bis ailies; or to fuggeft any 
other way of arriving at the fame end of a general 
pacification j but he had no authority to enter into 
any negotiation or di(cu(Iion,with Citizen Barthe- 
lemi upon thefe fubjefts. 

On the part of Great Britain this meafure w^s a 
voluntary act, wholly uncalled for on the part of 
r^cide. Suits of this fort are at leaft ftrong in-^ 
dicatiohs of a defire for accommodation^ Any 
other body of men but the direftory would be 
fomewhat foothed with fuch advances. They could 
not however begin their ahfwer, which was ^ven 
without much delay, and communicated on the 
i(8th of the fame month, without a preamble of 
infult and reproach. " They doubt the fince- 
rity of the pacifick intentions of this court/* She 
did not begin, fay they, yet to *^know her real in- 
terefts,** " flie did not feek peace with good faith." 
This, or fomething to this effccl, has been the con- 
ftant preKminary obfervation, (now grown into a 

fort 
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fort of* office-form) on all our overtures to this 
|)ower t a perpetual charge on the Britifli govern- 
ment of fraud, evafion, and habitual perfidy. 

It might be alked, from whence did thefe opi» 
iiions of our infincerity and ill faith arife? It was, 
becaufe the Britifli miniftry (leaving to the direc*- 
tory however to propofe a better mode) propofed 
Ji congrefs for the purpofe of a general pacification, 
and this they laid " would render negotiation endr 
lefs.** From hence they immediately inferred a 
fraudulent intention in the ofier. Unqueftionably 
their mode of giving the law would bring matters 
to a more fpeedy conclufion. As to any other me* 
thod n\ore agreeable to them than a congrefs, zx\ 
alternative exprefsly propofed to them, they did 
ttot cbndefcend to fignify their pleafure. 

This refufal of treating conjointly with the pow-. 
ers allied s^inft this republick^ furnifties mattec 
for a great deal erf feribus rcfleftion. They have^ 
iiitherto conftantly declined any other than a 
treaty with a fingle power. By thus diffociating 
every ftate from every other, like deer feparated 
from the herd, each power lis treated with, on the; 
merit of his being a deferter from the common 
taufe. In that light the regicide power finding 
each of them infulated and unprotefted, with great 
fiicility gives the law to them all. By this fyf- 
teto, for the prrfent an incurable diftrtift is fown 
amongft confederates; and in future all alliance is 

1 2 rendered 
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rendered imprafticable. It is thus they have treated 
tvith Pru{Iia,with Spain,with Sardinia, with Bavaria, 
with the Ecclefiaftical State, with Saxony ; and 
here we fee them refufe to treat with Great Bri- 
tain in any other mode. They muft be worfc than 
blind who do not fee with what undeviating regu- 
larity of fyftcm, in this cafe and in all cafes, they 
purfuc their fcheme for the utter deftruction of 
every independent power ; efpecially the fmaller, 
who cannot find any refuge whatever but in foiAe 
common caufe. 

Renewing their taunts and reflections, they tell 
Mr. Wickham, " that their policy has no guides 
■*' but opennefs and good faith, and that their con- 
" duft ftiall be conformable to thefe principles." 
They fay concerning their government, that "yield- 
' " ing to the ardent defire by which it is animated 
" to procure peace for the French republick, and 
•' for all nations, it will not fear to declare it/elf 
" openly. Charged by the conftitution with the 
" execution of the laws^ it cannot rtiake or li/icn to 
" any propofal that would be contrary to them. 
" The conftitutional aft does not permit it to con- 
•* fent to any alienation of that which, according 
" to the exifting laws, conftitutes the territory of 
" the republick.** 

" With rcfpecl to the countries occupied by the 
^' French armies and which have not been united to 
*' FrancCy they, as well as other interefts political 

"and 
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** and commercial, may become the fubjet^ of a 
" negotiation, which will prefent to the direftory 
** the means of proving how much it defires to 
** attain fpeedily to a happy pacification. That 
** the diredory is ready to receive in this refped^ 
*' any overtures that fhall be juft, reafonable, and 
^" compatible with the dignity of the republick.*' 
On the heacl of what is not to be the fubjedt of 
negotiation^ the direftory is clear and op^n. As 
to' what may be a matter of treaty, all this open 
dealing is gone. She retires into her Ihell. There 
flie expeds overtures from you — and you are to 
guefs what flie fliall judge juft, reafonable, and 
above all, compatible with her digAity. 
' In the records of pride there does not exift fo 
infulting a declaration. It is infolent in words^ 
in manner, but in fubftance it is not only infiilting 
but alarming. It is a fpecimen of what may be 
expected from the matters we are preparing for 
our humbled country. Their opennefs and can- 
dour confift in a direct avowal of their defpotifm 
and ambition. We know that their declared refo- 
lution had been to furrender no objeft belonging 
to France previous to the war. They had refolved, 
that the republick was entire, and muft remain fo. 
As to what {he has conquered from the allies and 
united to the fame indivifible body, it is of the 
lame nature. That is, the allies ar^ to give up 
whatever conquefts they have made, or may make 

J 3 upon 
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upon France, but all which flie has violently ra- 
"(^1111601 froril her neighbours, and thought fit to 
appropriate," are not to become fo much as objects 
fef negotiation. 

In this unity and indivifibility of poffeffion are 
funk ten immenfc and wealthy provinces, full of 
ftrong, flourifliing and opulent cities, (the Auftriari 
Netherlands,) the part of Europe the moft neceC 
fery to pfeferve any communication between this 
^kingdom and its natural allies, next to Holland the 
inoft interefting t6 this country, and without AK^hich 
iToDand muft virtually belong to France. Savoy 
^nd Nice, the keys of Italy, and the citadel in her 
hands to bridle Switzerland, are in that confolida- 
tion. The important territory of Liege is torn 
6tit of the heart of the empire. All thefe are in- 
tegrant parts of the republick, not to be fubjccl to 
any difcuflion, or to be purchafed by any equiva* 
lent. Why? becaufe there is a law which pre- 
vents it. What law? The law of nations ? The 
ackno\Vledged publick law of Europe ? Treaties 
and conventions of parties ? No ! not a pretence 
of the kind. It is a declaration not made in con- 
fequence of any prefcription on her fide, not on 
any cellion or dereliction, aftual or tacit, of other 
powers.' It is a declaration pendente lite in the 
middle of a war, one principal object of which was 
originally the defence, and has fince been the rew 
covery of thefe very countries. 

This 
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, This ftrangc law is not made for a trivial objeft, 
iiot for a fingle port, or for a fingle fortrefs, but for 
a great kingdom; for the religion, the morals, the 
laws, the liberties, the lives and fortunes of millions 
of human creatures, who without their confent, 
or that of their lawful government, are, by an 
^irbitrary aft of this regicide and homicide govern- 
ment, which they call a law, incorporated into their 
tyranny. 

In other words, their will is the law, not only 
at home, but as to the concerns of every nation. 
Who has made that law but the regicide republic^: 
itfelf, whofe laws, tike thofe of the Medes ahd 
Perfians, they cannot alter or abrogate, or even fo 
much as take into confideration ? Without the 
leaft ceremony or compliment, they have fent out 
bf the world whole fets of laws and lawgivers. 
They have fwept away the very conftitutions under 
which the legiflatures afted, and the laws were 
made. Even the fundamental facred rights v of 
man they have not fcrupled to profane. They 
have fet this holy code at nought with ignominy and 
fcorn. Thus they treat all their domefticklaws and 
^conftitutions, and even what they had confidered 
as a law of Nature ; but whatever they have put 
their feal on for the purpofes of their ambition, 
and the ruin of their neighbours, this alone is in- 
vulnerable, impaffable, immortal. Affuming to be 
mafters of every thing human and divine, here, 
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and here alone, it feems they are limited, " cooped 
and cabined in;" and this omnipotent legiflatnre 
finds itfelf wholly without the power of exercifing 
its favourite attribute, the love of peace. In other 
words, they are powerful to ufurp, impotent to re- 
ftore; and equally by their power and their impo- 
tence they aggrandize themfelves, and weaken and 
impoverilh you and all other nations. 

Nothing can be mor^ proper or more manly 
than the fiate publication called a ttote on this pro* 
ceeding, dated Downing-ftreet, the i oth of April, 
1796. Only that it is better exprefled, it pcrfecUy 
agrees with the opinion I have taken the liberty 
of fubmitting to your confideration.* I place it 

below 

* " This Court has Iccn, with rfgret, how far the tone and 
fpirit of that anfwer, the nature and extent of the demands which 
it contains, and the manner of announcing tbpn, are remote 
from any difpofi lions for peace. 

*• The inadmifliblc prctcnfion is there avowed of appropriat- 
ing to France all that the laws exifting there may have compriffd 
under the denomination of French territory. To a demand 
fuch as this, is added aq exprefs declaration that no propofal con- 
trary to it will be made, or even liftened to. And even this, 
under the pretence of an internal regulation, the provifions pf 
which are wholly foreign to all other nations. 

** While thefe difpofiiions (hall be perfifted in, nothing i« 
left for the King, but to profecute a war equally juit and nc- 
ccffAry. 

".Whenever his enemies (hall manifell more pacifick fenti- 
mcnts, his Majcfty will, at all limes, be eager to concur in them, 

by 
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below at full length as myjuftification in thinking 
that this aftonifhing paper from the Direftory is 
not only a direct negative to all treaty, but is a re- 
jeftion of every principle upon which treaties could 
be made. To admit it for a moment were to cre£t 
this power, itfurped at home, into a legillature to 
govern mankind. It is an authority that on a 
thoufand occafions they have afferted in daim, and 
whenever they are able, exerted in praftice. The 
dereliction of this, whole fcheme of policy became, 
therefore, an indifpenfable previous condition to all 
renewal of treaty. The remark of the Britifli ca- 
binet on this arrogant and tyrannical claim is na- 
tural and unavoidable. Our miniftry ftate, " Tbat 
while ihefe difpojltions jball be pcrjijled in^ nothing 
is left for the king but to profeciite a war-that isjujl 
and neceffar^y 

It was of courfe, that we {hould wait until the 
enemy {hewed fome fort of difpofition on his part 

by lending himfelf, in concert with Jiis allies, to all fuch meafurcs 
as fhall be calculatCil to re-cftablifh general tranquillity on con- 
clitions juft, honourable and permanent, either by the cftablifli* 
ment of a general congrefs, which has been fo happily the means 
of rcfioring peace to Europe, or by a prclimici^ry difcuifion of 
the principles which may be propolcd, on cither iidc, as a foun- 
dation of a general pacification; or, laftly, by an impartial ex- 
amination of any other way which may be pointed out to him 
for arriving at the fame falutary end." 
Dod'Hing'/}rc<iff April \0i l7iJ6\ 

to 
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to fulfil this condition. ItM^as hoped indeed that 
our fuppliant ftrains might be fiiffered to fteal into 
the auguft ear in a more propitious feafon* That 
feafon, however, invoked by fo many vows, conju- 
rations iaind prayers, did not come. Every decla- 
ration of hoftility renovated, and every aft purfucd 
WitTi double animofity — the over-running of Lom- 
bardy — th« Subjugation of Piedmont — the poffcf- 
fioh of its impregnable fortreffes — the feizing on 
all the neutral ftates of Italy — our expulfion from 
lighorh — inftances for ever renevt'ed, for our 
cxpuliion from Genoa — Spain rendered fubjeft to 
tbem wd hoftile to us — Portugal bent under the 
yo^e — half the empire over-run and ravaged, were 
the only figns which this mild republick thought 
proper to manifeftof herpacifickfentiments. Every 
demonftration of an implacable rancour and an un- 
tameable pride were the only encouragements we 
received to the renewal of our fupplications. 

Here therefore they and we were fixed, Notliing 
was left to the Britifh miniftry but " to profecutc 
a war juft and neceffary" — a war equally juft as 
at the time of our engaging in it^ — a war become 
ten times more neceflary by every thing which 
fiappencd afterwards. This refolution was foon, 
however, forgot. It felt the heat of the feafon and 
inelted away. New hopes were entertained from 
fopplication. No cxpeftations, indeed, were then 

formed 
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formed from renewing a direct application to the 
French regicides through th^ agent-geileral foir 
the. humiliation of foyeteigns. At length a ftep 
*ras takcii in degradation whifch even went loweir 
than all the reft. Deficient in merits of our own, 
a mediatot was to be fought — and we looked for 
that mediator at Berlin! The king of Pruflia*$ 
merits in abandoning the general caufe might have 
obtained for him fome fort of influence in favour 
of'thofe wiom he had deferted; but I have never 
heard that his Pruflian majefty had lately difco- 
vered fo marked an affeftion for the court of St. 
James's, or for the court of Vienna, as to excite 
much hope of his interpofing a very powerful me- 
diation to deliver them from the diftreffes into 
which he had brought them. 

If humiliation is the element in which we livcy 
if it is become not only our occafional policy but 
our habit, Tio great objeftion can be made to the 
modes in which it may be diverfificd; though, I 
tonfels, I cannbt be charmed with the idea of our 
cxpofxng our lazar fores at the door of every proud 
fcrvitor of the French republick, where the court- 
dogs will not deign to lick them. We had, if I 
am not miftaken, a minifter at that court, whd 
might try its temper, and recede and advance a$ 
he found backwardnefe or encouragement. But 
fo fend a gentleman there on no other errand than 
tthis, and with no affurance whatever that be Ihould 
' ' -^ ndi 
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not find, what he did find, a repulfe, feems to mc 
to go fdr beyond all the demands of a humiliation 
merely politick, I hope, it did not arifc from a 
prediledion for that mode of conduct. 

The cup of bitternefe w^ not, however, drained 
to the dregs. Bafle and Berlin were not fuflicient 
After fo many and fo diverfified repulfes, wtf were 
refolved to make another experiment, and to try 
another mediator. Among the unhappy gentlemen 
in whofe perfons royalty is infulted and degraded 
at the feat of plebeian pride, and upftart infolcncc, 
there is a minifter from Denmark at Paris. With- 
out any previous encouragement to that, any more 
than the other fteps, we fent through this turn- 
pike to demand a paffport for a perfon who on our 
part was to folicit peace in the njetropolis, at the 
footftool of regicide itfelf. It was not to be ex- 
pected that any one of thofe degraded beings 
could have influence enough to fettle any part of 
the terms in favour of the candidates for further 
degradation; befidcs, fuch intervention would be 
a direct breach in their fyftem, which did not per- 
mit one fovereign power to utter a word in the 
concerns of his equal. — Another repulfe. — Wc 
were defired to apply diredly in our perfons.— 
We fubmitted and made the application. 

It might be thought that here, at length, we had 
touched the bottom of humiliation ; our lead wa^ 
brought up covered with mud. But " in the 

« loweft 
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** lowcft deep, a lower deep*' was to open foj us 
ftill more profound abyfles of difgrace and fhame. 
However, in we leaped. We came forward in our 
own name. The paffport, fuch a paffport and fafe 
conduit as would be granted to thieves, who might 
come in to betray their accomplices, and no better, 
was granted to Britiih fupplication. To leave no 
doubt of its fpirit, as foon as the rumour of this 
act of condefcenfion could get abroad, it was for- 
mally announced with an explanation from autho- 
rity, containing an invedive againft the miniftry 
of Great Britain, their habitual frauds, their pro- 
verbial, punick perfidy. No fuch ftate paper, as a 
preliminary to a negotiation for peace, has ever yet 
appeared* Very few declarations of war have ever 
&ewn fo much and fo unqualified animofity. I 
place it below* as a diplomatick curiofity, and in 
order tobethebetter underftood,inthefcw remarks 
I have to make upon a piece which indeed defies, 

aU 

♦ Offlcial Nott^ extra&edfrom the Journal of the Defenders of the 
Country* 
** Executive DireAory. 

** Diflereat Journals have advanced that an Englilh pleni- 
potentiary had reached Paris, and had prefcnted himf<:lf to the 
executive diredory, but that his propofitions not having ap- 
peared fatisfa^ory, he had received orders inlbmtly to quit 
France. 

** All thefe aflertions are equally falfe. 

«< The notices given, in the Engliih papers, of a minider 
having been fent to Paris, there to treat of peacc« bring to re- 

colledion 
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iJQi defcription-^^* None but itfelf can be its pa- 
raUel/' ' , 

lp2(s 

coRcf^on the Overtures of Mr. Wickham to the ambafTador of 
tbt rcpiiblick at 6a(le» and the rumours circulated relative to the 
ipiffion of Mr. Hanxmond to the court of Pnifiia. The infy'^ 
nlficanccy or rather the fu6i!e dupUcitt/y the PUNJCK/j/le of Mr. 
Wickham'^ npt^y is not forgotten. According to the partifiintf 
of the £flgli(h ntiniftry, it was to Paris that Mr. Hammond wat 
to come to fpeftk fbr peace : when his deilination became pub^ 
ticH, and it wtts known that he went .to Pru^y the fame writet 
Repeated that it was to accelerate • peace, and, notwith(tandiD{( 
the objeAy now well known, of this negotiation, was to engage 
PruiHa to break her treaties with the repnblick, and to return 
into . the coalition-^the conrt of Berlin, faithful to its engage^ 
inents, repulfed theie perfidious propoiition?. But in convert^* 
ing this intrigue into a miflion for peace, the EnglilK minidij 
joined to the hope of giving a ncur enemy to France, tAat tfjuftU 
fying the continuance of the toar in the eyes qf the Engli/h nation, and 
afthrotffing all the odiitmofit on the French gapemment. Such waS 
ilib the aim of Mr. Wickham!s note.. Such is fill that of tii 
notices given dt this time in the Englijh papers 4 

*^ This aim will appear evident, if we refleft how difficult it 
is, that the ambitious government of England (hould iincerelj 
tvifh for a peace that would f natch from it its maritime preponde-i 
ranc^f would rfrfiailijk tbefireedom . of the jeas, would give a new 
impvlfe to the Spani/b^ Duich^ and French marines y and would carrj* 
to the higheft degree of profperity the industry and commerce of 
tbofe nations in which it has always found rivals,, and which 
It has conddered as enemies of its comoterce, when they were 
tired of being its </t/^ef. . . 

** But there wfU no hnger be an^ credit given to the pacifiek intent 
tions qf the EngiiJIf minjfiry, tohen it is knovmi^thtU its gold, and 
its iniriguesf its open pfaAices^ and its if^nuationh bejiege more than 

eve^ 
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I pais by all the infolencc and contumely of the 
J)erfonnance, as it comes from them. The j>refeii^ 
cpieftion is not. how we are to be affected with li 
m regard to our dignity. That is gone. I fkaSi 
iay no more about it. Light lie the earth on the 
aflies of Englifli pride. I fliall only obferve upon 
it politically^ and as furnifhing a direcliion iov cur 
own conduft in this low bufinefs. 

The very idea of a negotiation for peace, what- 
ever the inward fentiments of the party may be, 
implies fome confidence in their faiths fome de^ 
gree of belief in the profeffions which arc nuuie 
toncernifig it. A temporary and occafiohal credit;^ 
at leaft, is granted. Otherwife men ftumble oii 
the very threfKoId. I therefore wiih to alk what 
&6pe we can have of their good faith, who, as thcl 
Very bafis oiF the negotiation, affume the ill faith 
and treachery of thofe they have to deal with ? 

ever the cabinet of Vienna^ and are one of the principal ohflacles i9 
I the negotiation tsMch that cabinet xoould of iff df be induced to enter 
en for peace » 

" They will no longer be creditedy finally, when the moment 
of the rumour of th^fe overtures being circulatcil is confideredrf 
The Ertglijh nation fupports impatiaitii/ the continuance of the car, a- 
reply muji be made to its cofNplaintSy its reproaches: the parliament 
is about to re-open its fittings, the mouths of the orators who 
will declaim againft the war mud be fhut, the demand of n« jir 
taxes mud be juftified ; and to obtain thcfe refults, it is ceccfTAry 
to be enabled to advance, that the French government rctufes 
trciy reaibnaUe propofition of j)cace/' 

The 
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The terms, as againft us, muft be fuch as imply ^ 
full fecurity againft a treacherous conduft — that is, 
fuch terms as this direftory ftated in its firft de- 
claration, to place us " in an utter impoffibiHty of 
" executing our wretched projects." This is the 
omen, and the fole omen, under which we have 
confented to open our treaty. 

The fecond obfervation I have to make upon it, 
(much connected undoubtedly with the -firft,) is> 
that they have informed you of the refult they 
propofe from the kind of peace they mean to grant 
you ; that is to fay, the union they propofe among 
nations, witli the view of rivalling our trade and 
deftroying our naval power: and this they fup* 
pofe (and with good reafon too) m.uft be the 
inevitable effecl: of their peace. It forms one of 
their principal grounds for fufpedling our mini- 
ftcrs could not be in good earneft in their propo- 
fition. They make no fcruple before hand to tell 
you the whole of what they intend j and this is 
what we call, in the modern ftyle, the acceptance 
of a propofition for peace ! In old language it 
would be called a moft haughty, ofFcnfivc, and in- 
folent rejeclion of all treaty. 

Thirdly, they tell you what they conceive to be 
the perfidious polic)^ which dictates your delufive 
cfTer; that is, the defign of cheating not only them, 
but the people of England, againft whofc intereff 
and inclination this war is fuppofcd to be carried on* 

If 
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if we proceed ia tiis bufinefe, luider this preli- 
minary declaration, it fcems to me, that we admit, 
(now for the third time) hy fometl^ng a great deal 
ftronger than words, the truth of the charges of 
.every kind which they make ypon the Britilh mi- 
niftry, and the grounds of thofe foul imputations.* 
The language ufed by us, which in other circun\- 
ftances would not be exceptionable, in this cafe 
tends very ftrongly ^o confirm a^[id realife the fuf- 
picion of our enemy. I mean the declaration, th^t 
if we do not obtain fuch terms of peace as fuits 
our opinion of what pur interefts require, /A^;2, and 
in that cafe, we fhall continue the war with vigour. 
This offer fo reafoned, plainly implies, that without 
it, our leaders themfelves entertain great doubts pf 
the: opinion and good affedions of the Britifh peo« 
pie ; otherwife there does not appear any caufe, wl^y 
we fhould proceed under the fcandalp^s conftruc- 
tion of our enemy, upon the former offer .^made by 
Mr. Wickham, and on the new offccmade direAly 
at Paris. It is not, therefore, from a fenfe of dig- 
nity, but from the danger of radicating that.falfe 
fentiment in the brcafts of the enemy, that I think; 
under the aufpices of this declaration, we cannot 
with the leaft hope of a good event, or indeed, 
with any regard to the common fafety, proceed in 
the train of this negotiation. I wifh miniftry would 
ferioufly confider the importance of their feeming 
to confirm the. enemy in an opinion, that hisfre- 

\Qh. VIII. ' K quent 
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quent ufe of appeals to the people againf^ tlieir gp* 
vernment has not been without its efFeft. If it 
puts aft end to this war, it will render another im- 
pradicable. 

Whoever goes to the direftorial prelence under 
this palTport, with this ofFenfive comment, and foul 
explanation, goes, in the avowed fenfe of the court 
to which he is fent, as the inftrument of a govern- 
ment diflbdated from the interefts stnd wifhes of 
the nation, for the pufpofe of cheating both the 
people of France and the people of England* He 
^oes Out the declared emiflary of a faithlefs minif- 
try. He has perfidy for his credentials. He has ' 
national w^aknefe for his full powers. I yet doubt 
whet/ier any 6nc can be found to inveft himielf 
with that charaftef. If there ihould, it would be 
pleafant to read tis inllruftions on the anfwcr 
which he is to give to the diredof y, in cafe ,they 
ihould repeat to him the fubftance of tlie manifefto 
which he carries with him in his portfolio. 

So much for theory? manffefto of the regicide 
coXiit which went along with the paflport. Left 
this declaration ihould feem the eflfeft of haile, or 
a mere fudden cfFufion of pride and infolence, dn 
full deliberation, about a week after comes out a 
fecond. This manifefto is dated the fifth of Odo- 
bcr, one day before the fpeech from the throne, 6n 
the vigil of the fcftive day of cordial unanimity f<r 
happily celebrated by all parties in the Britiih par- 
liament. 
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liameht. In this piece the regicides, our wbtthy 
friends (I call them by advance and by qourtefy 
what by law I fliall be obliged to call thetn here* 
afterX our worthy friends,! fay, renew and enforce 
the former declaration concerning our faith and 
fincerity, which they pinned to our palTpOrt. Oil 
three other points which run through all their de* 
clarations, they are more es^lidt than evei*. 

Firft, they more directly undertake to bie the 
real reprefentativcs of the people of this kingdom: 
and oh a fuppoiition, in which they agree with our 
parliamentary reformers, that the houfe df com* 
mens is not that reprefentative, the funftion being 
vacant, they^ as our true conftitutional organ, in- 
form his majefty and the world of the fenfe bf the 
nations They tell us that ^^ the Englifh people 
^ fee with regret his majefiy's gbvetnmetit f()tian^ 
^^ dering away the funds which had been granted 
« to Bini." This iflxjnilhing affumptidii of the 
publick voice of England^ is but a flight foretafte 
bf the ufiirpation whkh^ on a peace, we may be 
affured they will make of all the powers in all the 
parts of our vaflal conftitution. " If they do thefe 
^^ things in the green tree, what fhall be dbne in 
**thedryr 

Next they tell us a condition to our treaty, that 
** this government miift sibjtire thfc uftjuft hatted it 
^ bcar4 to thehi, ahd at laft opeh its ears to the 
** Voice of humanity/' — Truly this is, even from 

K a thcm> 
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them, an extraordinary demand. Hitherto it feem» 
we have put wax into our €ars to fhut them up 
agaipft the tender, foothing ftrains; in the affettmj^ 
of humanity, warbled from the throats of Reubcl, 
Carnot, TaUien, and the whole chorus of confif- 
cators, domiciliary vifitors, committee-men of rc- 
ibarch, jurors and prefidents of revolutionary tri- 
bunals, regicides,, afTaffins, maflacrcrs, and &ptem- 
brifers. It is not difficult to difcem what fort of 
humanity our government is to learn from thefe 
fyrem iingers^r Our government alfo, I admit with 
fome reafon^ ^ a fiep towards the propofcd frater- 
nity^ b. required to abjure the unjuft haibied which 
it beaf s to* this body of honour and virtue. I thank 
God I am neither a xninifter nor a leader of oppo^ 
fi:tionu I proteft I cannot do what they defire. i 
odold JWt do it if I w^re luider the guiUotine ; or as 
Ihcy iftgcnioufly and pleafantiy ^xprcfii it^ :^^ kx>k- 
?* ingout of the. little national window** Even at 
that opening I could rdccivc none of their light 
I am fortified agidnfl: all jBich a&6tions by the de^ 
daration of the government^ which I muft yet 
confider as lawful,, made on the 29th of October 
1793*, and fiiiU ringing in my ears. This decla- 
ration 

. • *« In their place has Aicceedcd 3 fjftcm deftruftive of all 

•* publjck order, maintained by profciiptions^ exile* and coofiT- 
•' cations without number; by arbitrary imprifoumcnt; by maf- 
•* facres which cannot be remembered without horrour ; and it 

•« Ici^lli 
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tJtion was tranfmitted not only to all our com- 
manders by fea and land, but to our minifters in 
every court of Europe. It is the moft eloquent and 
Jiighly finiftied in the ftyje, the moft judicious in 

the 

^* length by the execrable murder of a juft and beneficent fove- 
^* reign, and of the illuftrious princcfs, who, with an unlhaken 
^* firmnefs, has fliared all the misforluiics of her royal confort, 
** his protraded fufferings, his cruel captivity and his ignomi- 
-** nious death."-?—" They (the allies) have had to encounter ads 
** of aggrcflion without pretext, open violations of all treaties, 
** unprovoked declarations of war ; in a word, whatever cor- 
** roption, intrigue or violence could cifed for the purpofe fo 
«* openly avowed, of fubverting all the inftitutions of focicty, and 
** of extending over all the nations of Europe that confulion, 
*• which has produced the mifcry of France." — 

** This ft ate ofthings cannot exift in France without involving 
** all the furrounding powers in one common danger, withouC 
^* giving them the right, witho^it impoiing it upon them a« a 
** duty, to (lop the progrcfs of an evil, which cxilb only by the 
** fucccflivc violation of all lawandall property, and whichattacki^ 
*• the fundamental principles by which mankind is united in the 
^** bonds of civil fociety." — ^ The king would impofc none other 
** than equitable and moderate conditions, not fuch as the cx- 
** I)ence, the riiks and the facrificcs of the war might juftify; 
** but fach as his maje(ty thinks himfelf undei' the indifpenfable 
** neceffity of requiring, with a view to ihefc codlidcralions, and 
•* ftill more to that of his own fccurity and of the future tran- 
♦* .quillity of Europe. His majefty dcfi res nothing more fincerely 
** than thus to terminate a war, which he in vain endeavoured to 
<< avoid, ^nd all the x:alami ties of \vhich, as now experienced by 
** France, arc to be attributed only 4.0 the ambition, the perfidy ' 
•* and the violence of thofc, whofe crinfles have involved their 
** ow^ country in rrifcry, and dirgraccd.all.c:^li;tc;d nations." — 

^ S ^ The 
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the choice of topicks, the moft orderly in the ar^.* 
rangement, and the moft rich in the colouring, 
without e^iploying the fmalleft degree of exag, 
geration, of apy ftate paper that has ever yet ap- 
peared* An ancient writer, Plutarch, I think it is, 
quotes fome verfes on the elo(juence of Pericles, 
who is called " the only orator that left ftings in 
^* the minds of his hearers/* Like his, the elo- 
quence of the declaration, not contradicting, but 
enforcing fentiments of the trueft humanity, has 
left ftings that have penetrated more than fkin- 
deep into my mind ; and never can they be cx«f 
traded by all the furgery of murder j never cai\ 

** The king promifes on bis part the fufpeniion of hofiilitics, 
** friendihip, «nd (as far as the courfe of events will allow, of 
** which the will of man cannot difpofc) fecurity and protec- 
f ' tion to all thofe i^ho, by declariog for a nionarchical form of 
f' govcfnmenty ihali (hake off the yoke of fanguinary anarchy; 
f < of that anarchy tyhicd has broken all the mod facred bonds of 
f • focicty, diffolved all the relations of civil life, violated every 
♦• right, confounded every duty; which ufes the name of liberty 
f * to e^crcife the n^oft cruel tyranny, to annihilate all property, 
** to fait on all pofleffions ; which founds its power on the pre- 
«' tended confcnt of the people, and itfclf carries fire and fword 

V through ezteniive provinces for having demanded ^beir laws, 

V their religion, and their lavfui fovereign.** 

Declaration fcnt by his inajefty's command to the com- 
manders of bis majefty's fleets and armies employed 
againft France, and to his majcfty's roioiftcy? em- 
ployed at foreign QQ\iT\s. 

the 
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%hc throbbings they have created, be affuaged by 
all the emollient cataplafms of robbery .ai>d con- 
fifcation. I cannot love the republick. 

The third point which they have more clearly 
expreffed than ever, is of equal importance with 
the reft j and with them furnilhes a complete view 
of the regicide fyftem. For they demand as a con^- 
dition, without which our ambaffador of obedience 
cannot be received with any hope of fuccefs, that 
^le fliall be " provided with full powers to nego- 
*' tiate a peace between the French republick and 
^* Great Britain^ and to conclude it definitively 
** between the two powers.'' With their fpear 
they draw a circle about us. They will hear no- 
thing of a joint treaty. We mufi make a peace 
feparately from our aUies. We muft, as the very 
firft and preliniinary ftep^ be guilty of that perfidy 
towards our friends and affociatesjwith which they 
reproach us in our tranfaclipns wi;:h them our 
enemies. We are called upon fcandalopfly to 
betray the fundamental fecuritie;s to ourfelves and 
to all nations. In my opinion (if. is perhaps but 
A poor one) if we are meanly bold enoijgh to fend 
an ambaiTador fuch as this official note of the ene- 
my requires^ we cannot eyen difpatch our emiffary 
;writhout danger of being charged with a breach of 
pur alliance* Government now underftands thp 
/jill meaning of the paffpojt. 

K 4 gtrangc 
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Strange revolutions have happened in the ways 
of thinking and in the feelings of men : but, it is 
a very extraordinary coalition of parties indeed, 
and a kind of unheard-of unanimity in publick 
councils, which can impofe this new-difcovered 
iyftem of negotiation, as found national policy on 
the underftanding of a fpcftator of this wonderful 
fcene, who judges on the principles of any thing 
he ever before faw, read, or h^ard of, and above all, 
on the underftanding of a perfon who has in his 
eye the tranfactions of the laft feven ycarst 

Iknow it is fuppofed, that if good terms of 
capitulation are not granted, after we have thus 
fo repeatedly hung out the white flag, the national 
fpirit will revive with tenfold ardour. This is an 
experiment cautioufly to be made. Recukr pour 
viicux fauier^ according to the French by-word, 
cannot be trufted to as a general rule of conduct, 
• To diet a man into weaknefs and languor, aftcr» 
^ wards to give him the greater ftrength, has more 
of the empirick than the rational phyfician. It 
is true that fome perfons have been kicked into 
I courage ; and this is no bad hint to give to thofe 
who are too forward and liberal in beftowing in- 
fults and outrages on their paflive companipns, 
But fuch a courfe does not at firft view appear a 
Well-chofen difcipline to form men to a nice fenfe 
of honour, or a quick refentment of injuries. A 

long 
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long habit of humiliation does not feem a verf 
good preparative to manly and vigorous fentiment^ 
It may not leave, perhaps, enough of efiergy ia 
the mind fairly to difccrn what are good terms or 
what are not. Men low^nd difpirited may regard 
thofe terms as not at all amifs, which in another 
ftate of mind they would' think intolerable: if 
they grow peevifh in this ftate of mind, they may 
be roufed, not againft the enemy whom they hive 
been taught to fear, but againft the miniftry,* 
who are more within their reach,- and who hav* 
refufed conditions that are not unreafonable, from 
power that they have been taught to confider as 
irrefiftible. 

If all that for fome months I have heard have 
the leaft foundation, I hope it has not, the minit 
ters are, perhaps, not quite fo much to be blamed, 
as their condition is to be lamented. I have been 
given to underftand, that thefc proceedings arc 
not in their origin properly tlieirs. It is faid that 
there is a fecret in the houfe of commons. It is 
faid that minifters ad: not according to the votes, 
but according to the difpofitions, of the majority. 
I hear that the minority has long 5 nee ipoken the 
general fenfe of the nation ; and that to prevent 
thofe who compofe it from having the open and 
avowed lead in that houfe, or perhaps in both 
Jioufcs, it was neceffary to pre-occupy their ground, 

^ y^ leUiargicus hic^ cum fit pugil, ct medicum orget. Hoa« 

an4 
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and to take their propofitions out of their mouths, 
even with the hazard of being afterwards reproach- 
ed with a compliance which it was forefeen would 
be fruitlefs. 

If the general difpofition of the people be, as I 
hear it is, for an immediate peace with regicide, 
without fo much as confidering our publick and 
folemn engagements to the party in France wliofe 
caufe we had efpoufed, or the engagements ex- 
preffed in our general alliances, not only without 
an inquiry into the terms, but with a certain knowr. 
ledge that none but the worft terms will be offered, 
it is all over with us. It is ftrange, but it may 
be true, that as the danger from jacobinifm is in- 
treafed in my eyes and in yours, the fear of it is 
Icflcned in the eyes of many people who formerly 
i:cgardcd it with horrour. It feems, they acl un- 
der the impreffion of terrours of another fort,which 
have frightened them out of their firfl; apprehen- 
fions. But let their fears or their hopes, or their 
delires, be what they will, they ffiould recollect, 
that they who would make peace without a pro 
vious knowledge of the terms, make a furrendcr. 
They are conquered. They do not treat; they 
receive the law. Is this the difpofition of the peo- 
ple of England? Then the people of England are 
contented to feek in the kindnefs of a foreign 
fyftematick enemy, combined with a dangerous 
facUon at home, a fecurity which they cannot find 
in their own patriotifin and their own courage. 

They 
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They are willing to truft to the fympathy of xo 
gicides, the guarantee of the Britifh monarchy^ 
They are content to reft their religion on the piety 
of atheifts by eftablifhment. They are fatisfied to 
feek in the clemency of practifed murderers the 
iecurity of their lives. They are pleafed to confide 
iheir property to the fafeguard of thofe who arc 
robbers by inclination, intereft, habit, and fyftcm* 
If this be our deliberate mind, truly we deferve to 
lofe, what it is impoffible we Ihould long retain^ 
the name of a nation. 

In matters of ftate, a conftitutional competence 
to aft, is in many cafes the fmalleft part of thq 
queftion. Without difputing (God forbid I Ihould 
difpute) the fole competence of the king and the 
parliament, each in its province, to decide on war 
and peace, I venture to fay, no war can be long 
carried on againft the will of the people. This 
war, in particular, cannot be carried on unlefs they 
are enthufiaftically in favour of it. Acquiefcencc 
will not do. T|^ere muft be zeal. Univerfal 2e4 
in fuch a caufe, and at fuch a time as this is, can- 
not be looked' for ; neither is it neceflary. Zeal in 
the larger part carries the force of the wholc# 
Without this, no government, certainly not our 
government, is capable of a great war. None of 
the ancient regular governments have wherewithal 
to fight abroad with a foreign foe, and at home to 
OTercomjC repining, rcluftance, and chicane. It 

muft 
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muft be fome portentous thing, like regicitlc 
France, that can exhibit fuch a prodig)\ Yet 
even file, the mother of monfters, more prolifick 
than the country of old called Ferax monjirorum^ 
fliews fyniptoms of being almoft effete already ; 
and flie will be fo, unlefe the fallow of a peace 
comes to recruit her fertility. But whatever may 
be reprefented concerning the meannefs of the pa- 
pular fpirit, I, for one, do not think fo defperatcly 
of the Britifli nation. Our minds, as I faid, are 
light, but they are not depraved. We are dread- 
fully open to dclufion and to dejection ; but wc 
are capable of being animated and undeceived. 

It cannot be concealed. We are a divided peo- 
ple. But in divilions, where a part is to be taken, 
we are to make a mufter of our ftrength. I have 
often endeavoured to compute and to clafs thofc 
who, in any political view, are to be called the 
people. Without doing fomething of this fort we 
mull proceed abfurdly. We fliould not be much 
%viicr, if we pretended to very great accuracy in 
our efvimate : but I think, in the calculation I have 
made, tlie errour cannot be very material. In 
England and Scotland, I compute that thofe of 
adult age, not declining in life, of tolerable leifure 
for fuch difcuflions, and of fome means of infor- 
mation, more, or lefs, and who are above menial 
dependence, (or what virtually is fuch) may amount 
to about four hundred thoullind. There is fuch a 

thing 
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tiling as a natural rcprefentative of the people. 
I'his body is that rcprefentative ; and on this 
body, more than on the legal eonftitucnt, the arti-» 
fici^l reprefentative depends. Thb is the Britifh 
publick ; and it is ;i publick yery numerous. The 
reft, when feeble^ are the objeds of protection ; 
whca ftrong, the means of force. They who affe6t 
to confidcr that part of us in any other light, in* 
fult while they cajole us ; they do not want us for 
counfellors ia deliberation, but to lift us as foldiers 
for battle. 

Of thefe four hundred thoufand political dti* 
sens, I look upon one fifth, or about eighty thou* 
land, to be pure jacobins; utterly incapable of 
amendment ; objeCls. of eternal vigilance ; and 
when they break oUt, of legal conftraint. On thefe, 
no reafcm, no argument, no example, no venerable 
authority, can have the flighteft influence. They 
defire a change ; land they will have it if they can. 
If thfcy caxmot have .'it bj^ Engiifti cabal, they will 
inake no fort of fcruple of having it by the cabal 
Tof France,, into which already they are virtually 
incorpdratqd. it is only their aiTured and con&> 
denft expeiEtation of the advantages of JFrench ff»- 
•tcrnity and ithe. approaching, bleflinga of regid.de 
intevcourfb, that fkins over their ooiichievcus dii^ 
|)Qi]lii(M)S with a momentary quiet.: . v i ... 

TJiis minority is great and formidablec' tl do not 

!know whether if I aimed at thc:totQtLQve(throw q£ 

, a king# 
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<ics* They fuffcr not a jartidc of the itmi to be 
Jpft. The fpirit of enterprife gives to this defcrip* 
jdon the full ufe of all their native energies. If I 
^ave reafbn to cqnccive that my cnemy^, who^ as 
iUch, muft have an intereft in roy (Jeftrudion, ip 
(^o a perfon of <iifcernment ^4 fagacity, then 1 
jTOuft be quite fure, that ip a Gonteft, the objed be 
•violendy purfues, is the very thing by which my 
•jTuin is likely to be the moft perfedly accompliihed. 
Why dp the Jacobins cry for peace? Bccaufe they 
Joiow, that this point gained, the reft will follow 
of courfe. On our part, why are all the rules of 
'prudence, as fure as the fciws of material nature, 
•to be at this time reverfedf How comes it, that 
now, for the firft tirne, men think it right to be 
governed by the counfels of their enemies? Ought 
-they not rather to tremble, when they are per- 
.fuaded to travel on the fame road ; and to tend 
to the fame place of reft ? 

The minority I fpeak of, is not fufceptible of an 

. impreffion from the topicjcs of argument to be ufed 

to the larger part of the community. I therefore 

i do. not add.refs to them any part of what I have 

to fay* The more forcibly I drive my arguments 

.,^gainft:thpir fyitem, fo as to make an imprcffion 

where I wifli to make it, the more ftrongly I rivet 

them in their fentiments. As for us, who.con)pofe 

the far laiger, and what I call the far better part 

..of the people j let me £iy, that we have not been 

quite 



^tiite fairly dealt with wheh called to this dfeli- 
beratton. The Jacobin minority haVc been abum 
dantly fupplied with fiores and provifibns of aH 
kinds towards their warfare. No fort of slrgumeh^ 
tative materials, fuited to their purpofes, have becri 
withheld. Falfe they are, unfound, fophifticali 
but they are regular in their direffion. They all 
bear one way : and they all go to the fupport of thi 
fubflantial merits of their caufe. The others hav6 
not had thequeftionfomuch as fairly ftated to them. 

There has not been in this century, any foreign 
peace or war, in its origin, the fruit of populaif 
defire ; except the war that was made with Spain 
in 1 739. 'Sir Robert Walpole was forced into the 
war by the people, who were inflamed to thii 
meafure by the moft leading politicians, by the 
firft orators, and the greateft poets of the time. 
For that war. Pope fung his dying notes. For that 
war, Johnfon, in more energetick drains, employed 
the voice of his early genius. For that war. Glover 
diftinguiihed himfelf in the way in which his mufe 
was the moft natural and happy. The crowd rea^ 
dily followed the politicians in the cry for a waf ^ 
which threatened little bloodflied, and which pro-t 
mifed viAorics that were attended with fomethin^ 
more fofid than glory. A war with Spain was 2 
war of plunder. In the prefent conflift with regi- 
ddc, Mr. Pitt has not hitherto had, nor wili per- 
haps for a few days have, many prizes to iK^ld out 

Vol. VIIL L in 
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in the lottery of war, to tertipt the IoN\'cr part of 
our character. He can only maintain it by an 
appeal to the higher ; and to thofc, in whom that 
higher part is the mbft predominant, he muft look 
the moft for his fupport. Whilft ht holds out no 
inducements to the wife^ nor bribes to the avari- 
cious, he may be forced by a vulgar cry into a peace 
ten times more ruinous than the moft difaftrous 
war. The weaker he is in the fund of motives 
which apply to our avarice, to our lazincfs, and to 
our laffitude, if he mearts to carry the war to any 
end at all, the ftronger he ought to be in his ad- 
dreffes to our magnanimity and to our reafon. 

In ftating that Walpole was driven by a populaf 
clamour into a meafure not to be juftiiied, I do 
not mean wholly to excufe his conduft. My time 
of obfervation did not exaftly coincide with that 
«vent : but I read much of the controvcrftes then 
carried on. Several years after the contefts of par- 
ties had ceafed, the people were amufed, and in a 
degree warmed with them. The events of that 
jera feemed then of magnitude, which the revolu- 
tions of our time have reduced to parochial im- 
portance f and the debates, which then {hook th^ 
nation, now appear of no higher moment than a 
difcuffion in a veftry. When I was very young, 
a general fafhion told me I was to admire fome of 
the writings againft that minifter ; a little more 
maturity taught me as much to defpife them. I 

observed 



bbfelrved onfe feult in his general prbceeding; He 
hever manfully put forward the entire ftrength of 
his caufe; tie temjiorifed; hd mailaged; slnd 
adopting very nearly thd fentiments of his idver* 
faries, he Dppofed their inferences. TTiis, fdr i po* 
litical cdmmaiider) is the choice of a vrtik pofti 
His adverfaries had the better of the argument, as 
he handled it, hbt as the reafbn and juftice tif his 
caufe enabled him td manage it. I fay this^ after 
having feen, and ^ith foine cai^e j^xlmined, the 
original documents cohcerning certain important 
tranfadiohs of thofe times. They perfeQly iatis- 
fied me of the extreme injuflice of that Waf, and 
of the falfehodd of the colours, which to his own 
ruin, and guided by a miflaken policy^ he fuf* 
fered to be daubed over that meafure. Some years 
after, it was Iny fdrtune to converfe with many of 
the principal aftors againfl that miniflel:, and with 
thofe, who principally excited that clamour. None 
of them, no not one^ did in the leaft defend the 
meafure, or attempt to juftify their conduft. ITiey 
condemned it as freely as they would have done in 
Commenting upon any proceeding in hiflory, in 
which they were totally unconcemedi Thus it 
will be. They who ftir up the people to improper 
defires, whether of peace or war, will be condeqin* 
cd by themfelves. They who weakly yield to them 
will be condemned by hiftory. 
. In my opinion, the prefent miniftry are as fiu: 
L 2 from 
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fr(}m doing fuU jixfUce to thrir caufe in this war, ^ 
W^poie ^ra^from doing juftice to the peace which 
9t that time be was willing to preferYe* They 
throw the Ugh( on one ikdc only of their cafe ; 
though it \^ impoifible they fhould not obibrve^ 
that the other iide which is kep( in the fixade ha$ 
its impwtasic^ toes They muft kiiow, that France 
jfi fonpic^blC) tiot only as flie i$ France, bttt as flic 
^ JacQbil) Frj^nuce. They knew from the beginning 
th^t the j^cobm. -party was not confined to that 
^ouixtry^ Th^y );:n^Wf tliey felt, the ilrong difpo- 
fiuoo of the iamefa^dion in both countries to com- 
Biunjgat^ an^ to co-opfirate. Jor fome time paft, 
thefe twor points b^ye been kept, and even induf- 
triQuSy kept, oiM: of fight* France is coniidered as 
5ierely a foreign power j and the fcditious Englifli 
enly as a domeftick faction. The merits of the 
war with the former have been argued folely on 
political grounds.^ To prevent the mifchicvous 
dodrines of the latter, from corrupting onr minds, 
ftiattef and argument have been fupplied abun- 
&ntly, and evea to furfeit, on the excellency of 
our own government. But nothing has been done 
t^ make us fed in what manner the fafety of tliat 
government is cpnneAed with the principle and 
with the iflue of this war. Far any thing, which 
in the late difcuiCon has appeared, the war is en-^ 
tirely collateral to theftate of jacobinifin ; ay truly 
a foreign war to us and ta all our home concerns^ 

ay 
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as the war with Spain in i735f, a(b(nit Oarda^q/iail 
the Madrid Convention, and the fijrfdc of C25)tairi 
Jenkim^s ears. 

Whenever the adverfe patty has raifed "itjrjftfi 
peace with the regicide, the aritweir has been }axAi 
more than this, *^ that the adtnhiiftration wiflled foi 
^" fuch 3 peace, fell a3 much as the oppofiti6n; hxA 
** that the time was not convenient for making SL*' 
Whatever elfe has been fiiid was nmch in the fartfe 
fpirit. Reafons of this kind never touched th< 
fubftantial merits of the war. They were in thtS 
nature of dilatory picas, exceptions of form, pre- 
vious queftions. -Accordingly aM the ^gumerfti 
againft a compliance with what was rcprefcnted as 
the popular defire, (urged on with aU pofiiUe ve- 
hemente and earneftnefs by th^ jacobiils) have ap- 
^peared flat and languid, feeble and ^i^afive. They 
appeared to aim only at gaining time. They never? 
entered into the peculiar and diftinftive charaftef 
pf due war. They fpoke neither to the urider- 
ftanding nor to the heart. Cold as ide themielve^, 
f hey never could kindle in our bfeaj^ a ipzt\L 6i 
that zeaf^ which is neceflary to a cbnflift vith ati 
adverfe 2eal; niuch lefs were they ma4e to infti£^ 
into our minds, that ^tubbopi peifeVering fpirit^ 
Hirich alone is capable pf bearing up againft tliofci 
viciflitudes of fortune, M^hich will probaWy occujr^' 
and thofe burthens which piuft be itievitably bornS 
in a long war. I fpeak it eitiphatieally, and trfth t 
^ • L 3 .defire 
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d^fire that it ihould be marked, in a long war ; be^ 
^ufe^ without fuch a war^ no experience has ye; 
told us, that a dapgerous power has ever been re- 
di^ed to mea&re or to reafonf I do not throw 
back my view to the Peloppnnefian war of twenty- 
^yen years j nqr ^o two of the pu|[uck wars, the 
firft of twenty-four, the fecond of eighteen \ nor to 
the more recent war concluded by the treaty of 
WTeftphalia, %yhich cpntinued, I think, for thirty. 
I go to what is bpt juft fallen t:)ehind living me- 
mory, and immediately touches Qur own cpuntry. 
Let the pprtiop of our hiftory from the year 1689 
yo 1 7 1 3 be brought before us. We flxall find, that 
in all that period pf twenty-four years, there were 
hardly ftye that cpuld be called a feafon of peace; 
and the interval between the two wars was in' 
reality, nothing more than a very aftive prepara- 
tion for renovated hoftility. During that period, 
every one of the propofitions of peace came from 
the enemy : The firft, when they were accepted, 
at the peace of Ryfwickj the fecond, where they 
were reje^ed, at the congrefs at Gertrudenburghj 
the laft, when the war ended by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Even then, a very great part of the na- 
tion, and that which cpntaiped by far the moft in- 
telligent ftatefmen, was ag^inft the conclufion of 
the war. I do npt enter into the merits pf that 
queftion as between the parties. I only ftatc the 
^ftence of that opinion as a faA, from whence 
. • ; * • you 



you may draw fuch an inference as you diink pro^ ' 
pcrly arifes from it. 

It is for us at prefent to recolieft what we have 
been ; and to coiifider what, if we pleafe, we may 
be ftill; At the period of thofe wars, our principsd 
jftrength iwas found in the refohition of the people; * 
a!id that in the refolution of a part only of the ' 
then whole, which bore no proportion to our exift- 
ing magnitude. England and Scotland were not * 
united at the beginning of that mighty ftruggle. 
When, in the courfe pf the conteft, they were con- 
joined, it was in a raw, an ill-cemented, an un- 
produftive union. For the whole duration of the 
war, and long after, the names, and other outward 
and vifible figns of approximation, rather augment- ^ 
cd than diminifhed our infular feuds. They were 
rather the caufes of new difcon tents and new trou« 
bles, than promoters of cordiality and affection. 
The now fmgle and potent Great Britain was then, 
not only two countries, but^ from the party heats 
in both, and the divifions formed in each of them, 
each of the old kingdoms within itfelfj in effeft, 
was made up of two hoftile nations. Ireland, now • 
fo large a fource of the common opulence»and 
power, and which wifely managed might be made - 
umch more beneficial and much more effective^ 
was then the heavieft of thef burthens. An army 
not much lefs than forty thoufand men, was- 
<ira*vn from the general effort, to keep that king- / 

L 4 4oin 
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4om in 4 9Q9r> unfruitful, and rcfourc^cis fub« 
jeftion. 

$uch wa^ |he ftaU of the empire. The fiat^ 
of our finances was worfc, if poffible. Every 
branch of the revenue becaqae leis prp4u<£tiye after 
the revolution. Silver ^ not as now a fort ofcoun- 
tcr, but the bo4y of the current coin, was reiduccjd 
^o low, a^ not %q fi^ve above three parts in four ot 
the value in the (hilling, {n the greater part the 
value hardly amounted to a fourth. It required a 
dead expence of three millions fterling to renew the 
coinage. Publick credit, that great but ambiguous 
princtpl^, which has fo often been predided as the 
^aufe of our certain ruin, but which for a century 
has been th^ conftant companion, and often the 
means, of our profperity and greatne(s, had its ori- 
gin, and was cradled, | may fay, in bankruptcy 
and beggary. At this day we have fccn parties 
contending fo be admitted,at a moderate premium, 
to advajicc eighteen millions to the Exchequer. 
For infinitely fmaller loans, the chancellor of the 
exchequer of that day, Montagu, the father of 
pul^ck; credit, counter-fecuririg tlie ftate by the 
Sippearance of the city witfci the Lord Mayor of 
Ix)ndon at his fide, was obliged, like a folicitor for 
ah hofpital, to go cap in hand from (hop to {hop, to 
borrow an hundred pound and even fmaller fums. 
When made up in driblets as they could, their beft 
fccurities Wer« at an intereft of 1 2 per cent. Even 

the 
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t!be paper of tti€ Bank' (now at, par with aShy and 
generally preferred to it) was often at a difcouat 
of twenty per cent. By thb the fiate of thcTeft 
may be judged. 

As to our commerce, the imports and exports <^ 
|he nation, now fix and forty millioa^ dad not theft 
.amount to ten. The inland trade, which is com- 
monly pafied by in this Ibrt of eftimates, but which^' 
in part growing out of (be foreign, and connected 
with it, is more advantageous, and more fubfhuti* 
tially nutritive to the ftate, is not only grown: in t 
proportion of near five to one as the foreign^ but 
has been augmented, at leaft, in a tenfold proper* 
tipn. When I came to England, I remember but 
one river navigation, the rate of carriage on which^ 
^s limited by an zA of parliament. It was made 
|n the reign of William the Third} I mean that <^ 
the 4ire and Calder. The rate was fettled at' 
thirteen pence. So high a price demonftratedth^ 
feebjenefs of the£e beginnings of our inland inter- 
courfe. In my time, one of the longeft and (harpeft 
contefts I remember in your houfe, and which ra-- 
ther i^^embled a violent contention amongft na« 
tional parties than a local dilute, was, as well as I 
can recolleft, to hold the price up to threepence* 
Even this, which a very fcanty juftice to the pro- 
prietors required, was done with infinite difficulty. 
As to private credit, there were not, as I believe^ 
twelve bankers (hops at that time out of Londoih 

In 
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lii this tlieif ttumber^ when I firft fiiw fhc country^ 
Ic3imot be quite exact; but certainly thofe ma* 
ckines of domeftkic credit were then very few. 
They are now in almoft every market town; and. 
tins circumftance (whether the thing be carried to 
^ je;c€ei$ pr. not) demonftrates the aftopiihing inr 
cieafe of piiyat^ confidence^ of general circular 
t^pp, and, of internal commerce; an increafe out 
<jf ;di (H'opprtiQn to the growth of the foreign trade, 
Qur n%y4|t^^^iXgth in the time of King William's 
^^far W4§ pearly watched by that of France; and 
thojigh conjoined with Qpll^nd, jthen a maritime 
ppwer hardiy ifrfofiqur to 6ur Qwn,even with that 
fwoe-. JVC wejr^ J not always victorious. Thouglr 
^ally fpperiour, the allied fleets experienced many 
UfjjjlejdanlE yf verfe^ op their own element. In twq 
ygfix^ thjre^ Ijhpijfand veflek wxre taken from the 
jgpgliih trackf Qn ihe cpntinent we bft almoft 
cyery batide wc foughtf 

. 'Ip 1697, (it is not quite an hundred years ago,) 
iipthat ftate of things, amidft the general debafcr 
mept of the cojin, the iall of the ordinary re-^ 
vijppe,. the faiUire of all tlie extraordinary fupplies, 
t^^s rvipof commprce and the almoft total extino: 
t^en pf an infant jcriediC, the chancellor of the ex- 
. ch^^er hijnf^If whom we have juft feen begging 
from dopr, to door — came forward to move a refo- 
l\jt,ipn, full of vigour, in^hich far from being dit 
CQurgiged by the, generally adverfe fortune, and the 
' : long 
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long continuance of the war, the cominons agfeed 
to addrefs the crown in the foUowing manly, fpi- 
rfted, and truly animating ftyle. 

'f Tbi^ is the EIGHTH year in which your pia:- 
*^ jefty's moft dutiful and Joyal fubjeds the com« 
^^ mons in parliament afiembled, have aflfted your. 
*^ majefty with large fupplies for carrying oq a juft 
** and neceffary war, in defence of our religion, andv 
♦* prefervation of our laws, and vindication of the 
*f rights and liberties of the people of England** . 

Afterwards they proceed in this manner: — 
*? To fiiew to your majefty and all chriftendom^. 
^f that the commons of England will not be amufed. 
*' oj cjiy^rted from their firm refolutibns of obtain- 
" ing by .WAR, a fafe and honourable peace, we do, 
*? in jthc name of thofe we reprefent, renew our 
'f affurances to fupport your majefty and your go- 
*^ vernipent againft all your enemies at home and, 
?f abroad j and that we will effeftually aflift you ixx 
*.' carrying on the yv^ar againft France.*' ^ 

T}ie amufement and fUvef fion they fpeak of, was; 
the fu^gcftion of a Xr^zxy propofed by the enemy ^ and 
announced from the throne. Thus the people of 
England felt in the eighth^ not in ih^ fourth year of 
the war. No fighing or panting after negotiation ; 
no motions from the oppofition to force the mi*, 
niftry into a peace ; no meflages from minifters to. 
pajfy and deaden the refolution of parliament or ^ 
the fpirit of the nation. They did not fo much. 

as 
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as advife the king to Bftcn to the propofitions of 
the enemy, nor to feek for peace but through the 
piediation of a vigorous war. This addrefs was 
inoved m an hot, a divided, a &6tious, and in a 
great part, difaffeded houfe of conimons, and it 
was carried nemine eontradictnte. 

"WhAe that firft war (which was ill fmothered by 
the treaty of Ryfwick) flept in the thin aflies of a 
fSeming peace, a new conflagration was in its im- 
niedtate caufes. A frcfe and a far greater war was 
in prcparafion. A yeJkr had hardly dapfed when 
arrangements were mads for renevdng the conteft 
with tenfold fury. The fteps which were taken,, 
at that time, to comppfe, to reconcile, to unite, 
and to difdpline all Europe' againft the growth of 
France, certainly iurnifli to a ftatefman the fineft 
and moll interefting part in the hiftory of that 
great period. It formed the mafter-pijcce of king 
WilUam's policy, dexterity, and perfeyeraiice. Full 
of the idea of preferving, not only a local civil li- 
berty united with order, to oyr country, but to 
.eptbody it in the political liberty, the order, and 
jtiie independence of nations united under a natural 
head, the king called upon his parliament to put 
itfelf into a pofture ** to preferve to England the 
^ weight and influence it at prefent had on the councils, 
^ and affairs abroad. It will be requifite Europe 
f* fhould fee you will not be wanting to your- 
"felves." 

Baffled 
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Baffled as that monarch was^ and almofl hearts 
broken at the difappointment he met with in the 
mode he firft propofed for that great end, he held 
on his courfe. He was faithful to his objed ; and 
in councils, as in arms, over and over again i;^ 
pulfed, over and over again he returned to the 
charge. AU the mortifications he had fuffered 
from the iaft parliament, and the greater he had 
to apprehend from that newly chofen, were not 
capable of relaxing the vigour of his mind. He 
was in Holland when he combined the vaft pFan of 
his foreign negotiations. When he came to open 
his defign to his minifters in England, even the fo- 
ber firmnels of Somers, the undaunted refolution 
of Shrewlbury, and the adventurous fpirit of Mon- 
tagu and Orford, were ftaggered. They were not 
yet mounted to the elevation of the king. The 
cabinet, then the regency, met on the fubjecl at 
Tunbridge Wells the aSth of Auguft, 1698 ; and 
there. Lord Somers holding the pen, after expref- 
fing doubts on the ftate of the continent, which 
they ultimately refer to the king, as bell informed, 
they give him a moft difcouraging portrait of the 
fpiril of this nation. ^' So far as relates to Eng- 
•* i^nd," fay thefe minifters, " it would be want of 
^ duty not to give your majefty this clear accoui;it, 
** that there is a deadnefs and want of fpirit in the na^ 
^ tion univerfally^ io as not to be at all difpofed tQ 
** entering into a new vfar. That they feem to be tire4 

^out 
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** out with taxes to a degree bi^yohd what was di/- 
** earned, till it appeared iipdn dccafion of the late 
" ekaions. This is the truth df the faft upofi 
** which your majefty will ddtcfmine what refolii- 
^* tiori ought to be taken." 

His majefty did determine ; atid did take and 
purfue his refolution. In all the tottering imbeci- 
lity of a new government, and with parliament td- 
tally unmanageable, he perfevered. He perfevered 
to expel the fears of his people, by his fortitude — 
To fteady their fickleneis, by his conftancy — To 
expand their narrow prudence, by his enlarged wit 
dom — ^To fink their factious temper in his publick 
fpirit. — In fjHte of his people he refblved to mak6i 
them great and glorious; to make England in- 
clined to fhrink into her narrow fdf, the arbitrefi 
of Europe, the tutelary angel of the human racd 
In fpite of the minifters, who ftaggered under the 
weight that his mind impofed upon theirs, unfup- 
ported as they felt themfelves by the popular fpiritj 
he infufed into them his own foul ; he renewed in 
them their ancient heart ; he rallied them in the 
fame caufe. 

- It required fomc time to accomplifh this wotk. 
The people were firft gained, and through them 
their diftraAed reprefentatives. Under the influ- 
ence of king William, Holland had rejected the al- 
lurements of every feduftion, and had refifted the 
tcrrours erf every menace. With Hannibal at her 
• gates, 
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gates, flic had nobly and magnanimoufly refiifed 
all feparate treaty, or atny thing which might for a 
moment appear to divide her affedtion or her in^ 
tereft, or even to diftinguifli her in identity from 
England. Having fettled the great point of the 
confolidation (which he hoped would be eternal) 
of the countries made for a common intereft, and 
common fentiment, the king, in his meflage to 
both houfes, calls their attention to the affairs of 
the Slates Genera/. The houfe of lords was per- 
fedly found, and entirely impreffed with the wlf- 
dom and dignity of the king's proceedings. In 
anfwer to the meffage, which you will obferve was 
narrowed to a finglc point (the danger of the States 
General) after the ufual profcffions of zeal for his 
fervice, the lords opened themfelves at large. They 
go far beyond the demands of the meflage. They 
exprefe themfelves as follows : " We take this oc- 
^' csSion further to afl'ure your majefty, that we are 
*' fenfible of the great and imminent danger to "jubich 
*' tbe States Gaieral are expofed. And we perfectly 
*' agree with them in believing that their fafety and 
** ours are fo infeparably united^ that whatfoever is 
*' ruin to tbe one muji be fatal to tbe other. 

'* We humbly defire your majefty will be pleafcd, 
" not only to make good all the articles of any 
^^ former treaties to the States General, but that 
" you will enter into a ftricl league, offenfive and 
** defenfive, with them, for their common preferua^ 
■ , s *' tion*. 
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** tion ; and that you will invite info it all princes Afut 
^^Jlates who are concerned in the prcfent vifible dan- 
** ^i?r, arijingfrom the union of France and Spain. 

" And wc further defireyour majefty, that yo\l 
^ will be pleafed to enter into fuch aDiances with 
•* the emperour^ as your majefty Chall think fit, pur* 
** fuant to the ends of the treaty of 1 689 ; towards 
♦* all which we affurc your majefty of our heatty 
•* and lincere af&ftance; not doubting, but when* 
•* ever your majefty fliall be obliged to be engaged 
** for the defence of your allies, and fecuring the 
** liberty and quiet of Europe^ Almighty God will 
** protcfl: your facred perfon in fo righteous a caufe. 
** And that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of 
** your fubjecls will carry your mnjefty with ho* 
** nour and fucceis through all the difficulties of a 

f* JUST WA^l.'^ 

The houfe of commons was more referved ; the 
late popular difpofition was ftill in a great degree 
prevalent in the reprefentative, after it had been 
made to change in the conftitucnt body. The 
principle of the grand alliance was not direftly re* 
cognifed in the refolution of the commons, nor the 
war announced, though they were well aware the 
;illiance was formed for the war. However, com- 
pelled by the returning fenfc of the people, they 
weht £b far as to fix the three great immoveable 
pillars of the fafety and greatnefs of England, as 
they were then, as they aj: e now, and as they muft 

ever 
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ever be to the end of time. They aflerted in go% 
neral terms the necefllcy of fupporting Holland ; 
of keeping united with our allies ; and maintaining 
the liberty of Europe; though they reftrided thdr 
vote to the fuccours ftipulated by aflual treaty. 
But now they were fairly embarked; they were 
obliged to go with the courfe of the veflel ; and the 
whole nation, fplit before into an hundred adverfe 
factions, with a king at its head evidently declin* 
ing to his tomb, the whole nation, lords, com.- 
mons, and people, proceeded as one body, inform- 
ed by one foul. Under the Britifh union, 'the 
union of Europe was confolidated ; and it long 
hdd together with a degree of cohefion, firmnefs^ 
and fidelity not known before or iince in any po* 
litical combination of that extent* 

Juft as the laft hand was given to this immenie 
and complicated machine, the mafler workman 
died : but the work was formed on true mechani- 
cal principles ; and it was as truly wrought. It went 
by the impulfe it had received from the firft mover. 
The man wasdead : but the grand alliance furvived, 
in which king William lived and reigned. That 
heartlefs and difpirited people, whom lord Somers 
had reprefented; about two years before, as dead 
in energy and operation, continued that war to 
which it was fuppofed they were unequal in mind, 
and in means, for near thirteen years. 

For what have I entered into all this detail ? To 
Vol. Vni. ^ M what 
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^hat pnrpdfc have I recalled your view to the end 
©f the h& century ? It has been done to dew 
that the Britifh nation was then a great people-*- 
to point out how and by what means they came to 
be exalted above the vulgar level, and to take that 
lead wJiich they aflumed among mankind. To 
qualify us for that pre-eminence, we had then an 
high mind, and a conftancy unconqueraUe ; wie 
ifirere then infpired with no flafhy pailions ; but fuch 
^s were durable as well as warm ; fuch as corre- 
fponded to the great interefts we had at (lake. This 
force of chara6ter was infpired, as all fuch fpkk 
muft ever be, from above. Government gave the 
impulfe. As well may we fancy, that, of itfelf the 
fea win fwcll, and that without winds the billows 
will infult the adverfe fliore, as that the groik 
mafs of the people will be moved, and elevated, 
and continue by a fteady and permanent diredion 
to bear upon one point, without the influence of 
fuperiour authority, or fuperiour mind. 

TTiis impulfe ought, in my opinion, to have beciv 
given in this war; and it ought to have been con- 
tinued to it at every inftant. It is made, if ever wj^r 
was made, to touch all the great fprings of adion 
in the human breaft. It ought not to have been a 
war of apology. The minifter had, in this confiid, 
wherewithal to glory in fuccefs ; to be confoled in 
adverfity ; to hold high his principle in all fortune^. 
If it were not given him te fupport the falling edi- 

' fice, 
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fice, he ought to bury himfelf under the ruins of 
the civilized world* All the art of Greece, and 
all the pride and power of eaftern monarchs, never 
heaped upon their afhes fo grand a monument. 

There were days when his great mind was up to 
the crifis of the wprld he is called to ad in.* His 
manly eloquence was equal to the elevated wifdom 
of fuch fentiments. But the little have triumphed 
overthegreat; an unnatural (as it fhould feem) not 
an unufual viftory. I am fure you cannot forget 
with how much uneafinefs we heard inconverfation, 
the language of more than one gentleman at the 
opening of this conteft, " that he was willing to 
•^ try the war for a year or two, and if it did not 
" fuccecd, then to vote for peace." As if war was 
a, matter of experiment ! As if you could take it 
up or lay it down as an idle frolick! As if the dire 
goddefs that preftdes over it, with her murderous 
fpeat in her hand, and her gorgon at her breaft, 
was a coquette to be flirted with ! We ought 
with reverence to approach that tremendous di- 
vinity, that loves courage, but commands counfel. 
War never leave?, whei^e it found a nation. It is 
ncv«r to be entered into without a mature delibe- 
ration-; not a deliberation lengthened out into a 
perplexing indecifion, but ^ deliberation leading to 
a fure and fixed judgment. When fo tsdccn up, 
it b iK>t to be abandoned without reafon as valid, 

. .v." •..'-' ' •• Sci die declaration. 

:* M 2 * as 
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as fully, and as cxtenfively confidercd. Peace may 
be made as unadvifedly as war. Nothing is fo ra£k 
as fear j and the counfels of pufiUanimity very 
rarely put oflf, whilft they are always fure to ag- 
gravate, the evils from which they would fly. 

In that great war carried On againft Louis the 
XlVth, for near eighteen years, government fpared 
no pains to fatisfy the nation, that though they 
were to be animated by a defire of glory, glory 
was not their ultimate objeft : but that every thing 
dear to them, in religion, in law, in liberty, every 
thing which as freemen^ as Engliflimen, and as citi« 
zens of the great commonwealth of Chriftendonii 
they had at heart, was then at ftake. This was to 
know the true art of gaining the affedions and 
confidence of an high-minded people; this was 
to underftand human nature. A danger to avert 
a danger T-a prefent inconvenience and fuffering 
to prevent a for/sfeen future, and a worfe calamity 
— thefe are the motives that belong to an animal, 
who, in his confutation, is at once adventurous 
and provident; circumfpeft and daring; whom his 
Creator has made, as the poet fays, " of large dit 
" courfe, looking before and after." But never 
can a vehement and fuflaincd fpirit of fortitude 
be kindled in a people by a war of calculation. It 
has nothing that can keep the mind ereft under 
the gufls of adverfity. Even where nlen are wit 
ling, as fometimes they are, to barter their blood 

for 
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for lucre, to hazard their fafety for the gratifica- 
tion of their avarice, the paffion, which animates 
them to that fort of conflid, lilce all the Ihort- 
fighted pailions, mufl fee its objefts diftlnd and 
near at hand. The paffions of the lower order arc 
hungry and iinpatient. Speculative plunder ; con- 
tingent fpoil ; future, long adjourned, uncertain 
booty; pillage which muft enrich a late poilerity, 
and which poffibly may not reach to pofterity at 
all; thefe, for any length of time, will never fup- 
port a mercenary war. The people are in the 
right. The calculation of profit in all fuck wars 
is falfe. On balancing the account of fuch wars, 
ten thoufand hogflieads of fugar are purchafed at 
ten thoufand times their price. The blood.of man 
fiiould never be ihcd but to redeem the blood of 
man. It is well fhed for our family,, for our 
firiends, for our Cod, for our country, for jQux 
kind. The reft is vanity ; the reft is crime. 

In the war of the grand alliance, moft of thefe 
confiderations voluntarily and naturally had their 
part. Some were prcfled into the fervice. The 
political intereft cafily went in the track of the 
natural fcntiment* In the reverfe courfe the car- 
riage docs not follow freely. I am fure the natural 
feeling, as I. have juft faid, is a far more predomi/- 
pliant ingredient in this war, than in that of any 
K)ther that ever was waged by this kingdom. 

Jf the v» made to prevent the union of two 
M 3 r crowns 
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crowns upon one head was a juft war, this, which 
is made to prevent the tearing all crowns from all 
heads which ought to wear them, and with the 
crowns to finite oflF the facred heads themfelves, 
this is a jufl wan 

If a war to prevent Louis the XlVth from im- 
pofing his religion was juft, a war to prevent the 
murderers of Louis the XVIth from impofing their 
irrdigion upon us is juftj a war to prevent the 
operation of a fyftem, which makes life without 
dignity, and death without hope, is a juft war. 

If to preferve political independence and civil 
freedom to nations, was a juft ground of war; a 
War to preferve national independence, property, 
liberty, life, and honour, from certain, univerfiJ 
havock, is a war juft, peceffary, manly, pious; and 
we are bound to perfevere in it by every principle, 
divine and human, as long as the fyftem which 
menaces them all, and all equally, has an exiftence 
in the world. 

You, who have looked at this matter with as fiiir 
and impartial an eye as can be united with a feel* 
ing heart, you will not think it an hardy ailertion, 
when I affirm, that it were far better to be con- 
quered by any other nation, than to have this fac» 
tion for a neighbour. Before^ I felt myfelf autho» 
rized to fay this, I confidered the ftate of all the 
countries in Europe for thefe laft three hundred 
years, which have been obliged to fubmit to a 

foreign 
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foreign law. In mod of thofe I found the condu 
tion of the annexed countries even better, certainly 
not worie, than the lot of thofe which were the 
patrimony of the conqueror. They wanted fome 
bleflings — ^but they were free from many very; great 
evils. They yere rich and tranquil. Such was 
Artois> Flanders, Lorrain, Aliatia, und^r the old 
government of France. Such was Silefia under 
the king of Prulfia. They who are to live in th^ 
vicinity of this new fabpick, are to prepare to live 
in perpetual conipiracies and fictions ; and to eq4 
^t laft, in bdng conquered, if not to her dominion^ 
to her refemblance. But when we talk of conqueft 
}>y other nations,, it is only to put a cafe* This i$ 
the only power in £u|rope by which it is pojjible yre 
ihould be conquered. To live under the continual 
dread of fuch immeafurable evils is itfelf a gnevouii 
calamity. To live without the dread of them is to 
Cum the danger into the difafter. The influence of 
fuch a France is equal to a war ; its example, more 
wafting than an hoftile irruption. The hoitility 
with any other power is feparable and accidental % 
this power, by the very condition of its exif^encet 
by its very eflential conftitution, is in a fbite of 
hoftility with us, and with all ciyilifed peojie *, 

A government of the nature of that iet up at 

, our very door has never been hitherto feen, or even 

imagined, in Europe. What our relation to it will 

♦ Sec declaration, Whitehall, Oftobcr 29, 1793. 

M4 be 
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be cannot be judged by other relations, ft is a 
ferious thing to have a connection with a people, 
who live only under pofitive, arbitrary, and change- 
able infUtutions; and thofe not perfeded nor fup- 
plied,nor cxplaihed, by any common acknowledged 
rule of moral fcience. I remember that in one of 
my laft converfations with the late lord Camden, 
wc were ftruck much in the fame manner with the 
abolition in France of the law, as a fcience of me- 
thodifed and artificial equity. France, fince her 
revolution, is under the fway of a fed, whofe lead- 
ers have deliberately, at one ftroke, demolifhed the 
whole body of that jurifprudence which France had 
pretty nearly in cpmmon with other dvilifed couxi- 
tries. In that jurifprudence were contained the 
elements and principles of the law of nations, the 
great ligament of mankind. With the law they 
have of courfe deftroyed all feminaries in which 
jurifprudence was taught, as well as all the corpo- 
rations eftablifhed for its confervation. I have not 
heard of any country, whether in Europe or Alia, 
or even in Africa on this fide of mount Atlas, which 
is wholly without fome fuch colleges and fuch 
corporations, except France. No man, in a publick 
or private concern, can divine by what rule or prin- 
ciple her judgments are to be directed; nor is there 
to be found a profeffor in any univerfity, or a prac- 
titioner in any court, who will hazard an opinion of 
, what is or is not law in France, in any cafe what- 

cvcr. 
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ever. They have not only annulled all their old 
treaties; but they have renounced the law erf na* 
tions from whence treaties have their force. With 
a fixed defign they have outlawed themfelves, and 
to their power outlawed all other nations. 

Inftead of the religion and the law by which 
they were in a great politick communion with th^ 
chriftian world, they have conftrufted their repub« 
lick on three bafes, all fundamentally oppofite to 
thofe on which the communities of Europe are 
built. Its foundation is laid in regicide; in jaco- 
binifjoi; and in athcifm; and it has joined to thofe' 
principles, a body of fyftematick manners which 
fecures their operation. 

If I am aiked, how I would be underilood in the 
ufe of thtfe terms, regicide, jacobinifm, atheifin, 
and a fyftcm of correfponding manners, and their 
eftablifhmcnt, I will tell you. 

I call a commonwealth regicide^ which lays it 
down as a fixed law of nature, and a fundamen- 
tal right of man, that all government, not being 
a democracy, is an ufurpation*. Tha.t all kingi^ 

♦ NothiJig could be more folemn than their promulgation of 
this principle as a preamble to the deftrudlive code of their ft- 
tnous articles for the decompoiition of sfocietj into whatever 
country they ihould enter. *' La convention nationale, apres 
avoir entendu le rapport de fcs coroites jde finances, de U 
guerre & diplomatiques riunis, fidelle au principe de fouveraintee 
de peuplet qui ne lui permet pas dc reconnotlre aucwie inftitution qui y 
porie €tieinie9*' &ir. tfc» Decret fur le rapport de Cambon. 
Pec* 18, 1792, and fee the fubiequent proclamatioiu 

as 
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as fuch, are nfurpers; and for being kings, may 
and ought to be put to death, with their wives, fa-i 
milies, and adherents. The commonwealth which 
afts uniformly upon thofe principles; and which 
after abolifhing every feftival of religion, choofes 
the moft flagrant z&, of a murderous regicide treaw, 
ton for a feail of eternal commemoration, and 
which forces all her people to obferve it — ^This I 
call regicide by ejiablijbment. 

Jacobinifm is the revolt of the enterpriiing ta- 
lents of a country againft its property. When 
^priv^te men form themfdves into afTodations for 
the purpofe of deftroying the pre-exifting laws and 
inftitutions of their country; when they fecure to 
themfdves an army by dividing amongft the 
pec^le of no property, the eftates of the andent and 
lawful proprietors; when a ftate recognifes thofe 
ads; when it does not make confifcations for 
crimes, but makes crimes for confifcations; whei\ 
it has its principal ftrength, and all its refources in 
fuch a violation of property ; when it flands chiefly 
upon fuch a violation; mafiacring by judgments, 
or otherwife, thofe who make any ftruggle for 
their old legal government, and their legal, heredi^ 
tary, or acquired pofleffions — I call ihh jacobinifm 
-hj ejiablijhment. 

I call it atheifm by ejiablijhment^ when any ftate, 
as fuch, fliall not acknowledge the exiftence of God 
as a moral governour of the world; when it fliall 
x&tx to him no religious or moral worihip ; — when 

it 
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it fliall abolifh the Chriftian religion by a regular 
decree j— when it Ihall perfecute with a cold, un^ 
relenting, fteady cruelty, by every mode of confif^ 
cation, mprifonment, exile, and death, all its nu# 
nifters; — ^when it {hall generally (hut up, or puU. 
down, churches; when the few buildings which 
remain of this kind fhall be opened only for the 
purpofe of making a profiine apotheofis of mon« 
fters, whofe vices and crimes have no parallei 
amongft men, and whom all other men coniider as 
objefts of general deteftation, and the fevcrcft ani- 
madverfion of law. When, in the platfc of that 
religion of focial benevolence, and of indtvidu4 
felf-denial, in mockery of all religion^ they iniU« 
tute impious, blafphemous, indecent theatrick rites, 
in honour of their vitiated, perverted reafbn, and 
ered altars to the perfonification of their owncor^ 
rupted and bloody republick; — when fchools and 
feminaries are founded at publick expence to poi- 
fon mankind, from generation to generation, with 
the horrible maxims of this impiety ; — when wea* 
ried out with inceflant martyrdom, and the crie* 
of a people hungering and thirfting for religion, 
they permit it, only as a tolerated evil — ^I call thid 
*4itbei/m by eJlabliJhmenU 

When to thefe eftablifbments of regicide, of 
jacobinifm, and of atheifm, you add the correfpon-' 
denifyjiem of manners^ no doubt can be left on the 
mind of a thinking man, concerning their deter- 
mined 
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mined hoftility to the human race. Manners are 
of more importance than laws. Upon them, in a 
great meafure, the laws depend. The law touches 
u^ but here and there, and now and then. Man* 
xiers are what vex or footh, corrupt or purify, ex- 
alt or debafe, barbarize or refine us, by a copftant, 
fteady, uniform, infenfible operation, like that of 
the air we breathe in. They give their whole form 
and colour to our lives. According to their qua* 
Uty, they aid morals, they fupply them, or they to- 
tally deftroy them. Of this the new French legif- 
lators were aware; therefore, with the fame me* 
thod, and under the fame authority, they fettled a 
fyftem of manners, the moft Ucentlious^ proftitutc, 
and abandoned that ever has been known, and at 
the fame time the moft coarfe, rude, favage, and 
ferocious. Nothing in the revolution, no, not to 
a phrafe or a gefture, not to the fafliion of a hat or 
a flioe, was left to accident. All has been the rc- 
fult of defign; all has been matter of inftitution. 
No mechanical means could be devifed in favour 
of this incredible fyftem of wickednefs and vice, 
that has not been employed. The noblcft pat 
£ons, the love of glory, the love of country, lusivc 
been debauched into means of its prefervation and 
its propagation. All forts of fhews and exhibitions, 
calculated to inflame and vitiate the imagination^ 
and pervert the moral fenfe, have been contrived. 
They have fometimes brought forth five or fix 

hundred 
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liundred drunken women, calling at the bar of the 
aflembly for the blood of their own children, as 
being royalifbs or conftitutionalifis. Sometimes 
they have got a body of wretches, calling them- 
felves fathers, to demand the murder of their fons; 
boafting that Rome had but one Brutus, but that 
they could fliew five hundred. There were in- 
fiances, in which they inverted, and retaliated the 
Impiety, and produced fons, who called for the 
execution of their parents. The foundation of 
their republick is laid in moral paradoxes. Their 
patriotifni is always prodigy. All tliofe inftances 
to be found in hiftory, whether real or fabulous, of 
a doubtful publick fpirit, at which morality is per« 
plexed^ reafon is fiaggered, and from which af« 
frighted nature recoils, are their chofen, and almofl 
fole examples for the inftru^tion of their youth. 

The whole drift of their inflitution is contrary 
to that of the wife legiflators of all countries, who 
aimed at improving infUnAs into morals, and at 
grafting the virtues on the flock of the natural 
aiFedions. They, on the contrary, have omitted 
fio pains, to eradicate every benevolent and noble 
propeniity in the mind of men. In their culture 
it is a rule always to graft virtues on vices. They 
think every thing unworthy of the name of pub- 
lick virtue, unlefs it indicates violence on the pri* 
vate. AU their new infUtutions, (and with thera 
every thing is new) ftrike at the root of ourfockd 

nature* 
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excluded ; and accordingly fome hundreds of years 
pafled, without a fingle example, of that kind. 
When manners were corrupted, the laws were re- 
laxed; as the latter always follow the former, 
when they arc not able to regulate them, or to 
vanquifh them* Of tlus circumftance the le^fla- 
tors of vice and crime were pleafed to take notice, 
as an inducement to adopt their regulation ; hold- 
ing out an hope, that the penniflion would as rarely 
be made ufe of. They knew the contrary to be 
true ; and they had taken good care, that the laws 
ihould be well feconded by the manners. Their 
kw of divorce, like all their laws, had not for its 
object the relief of domeftick uneafinefe, but the 
total corruption of all morals, the total difcon* 
nexion of focial life. 

It is a matter of curiofity to obferve the opera- 
tion of this encouragement to diforder. I have 
before me the Paris paper, correfpondent to the 
ufual r^ifter of births, marriages), and deaths. 
Divorce, happily, is no regular head of regiftry 
amongd civiliied nations. With the jacobins it is 
remarkable, that divorce is not only a regular 
head, but it has tlie poll of honour. It occupies 
the firil place in the lift. In the tliree firft months 
of the year 1793, the number of divorces in that 
dty amounted to 562. The inarriages were 1785; 
fo tliat the proportion of divorces to marriages was 
not much lels than one to three j a thing unexam- 
pled. 
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pledy t beUeve, among mankincL I cauied an in- 
quiry to be made at Dodor^s Commons, concern* 
ing the number of divorces; and found, that aU 
the divorces, (which, except by fpedal ad of par^ 
liament, are fq>aration8, and not proper divorces) 
did not amount in all thofe courts, and in an hun* 
dred years, tq much more than one fifth of thofe 
that pafied, in the fingle city of Paris, in three 
months. I followed up the inquiry relative to 
that city through feveral of the fubfequent months 
Imtil I was tired, and found the proportions itill 
the fame. Since dien I have heard that they have 
declared for a revi£d of thefelaws : but Iknow of 
nothing done. It appears as if the contrad that 
renovates the world was under no law at alL 
From this we may take our efiimate of the havodk 
that has been made through all the relations of 
life. With the jacobins of France, vague inter* 
courie is without reproach; marriage is reduced 
to the vileft concubinage; children are encouraged 
SO cut the throats of their parents; mothers arc 
taught that tendernefs is no part of their charac- 
ter; and to demonftrate their attachment to their 
party, that they ought to make no fi:ruple to rake 
with their bloody hands in the bowels of thofe 
who came from their own. 

To all this let us join the practice of canni'^ 
kalifmj with which, in the proper terms, and with 

Vol. VIII. N the 
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the greatefi. truth, their feveral£sidIons accufe eadi 
other. By cannibalifm, I mean their devouring, 
as a nutriment of their ferocity, fome part o( the 
bodies of thofe they have murdered; their drink- 
ing the blood of their vi&ims, and forcing the vie* 
tims themfelves to dritik the blood of their kin- 
dred flaughtered before their faces. By canniba* 
lifm, I mean alfo to fignify all their namdefi, un- 
manly, and abominable infults on the bodies of 
thofe they {laughter. 

As to thofe whom they fuffer to die a natural 
death, they do not permit them to enjoy thelaft 
confolations of mankind, or thofe rights of fepul- 
ture, which indicate hope, and which mere nature 
has taught to mankind in all countries, to foothe 
the afflictions, and to cover the infirmity of mor- 
tal condition* They difgrace men in the entry 
. into life: they vitiate and enflave them through 
the whole courfe of it; and they deprive them of 
all comfort at the conclufion of their diflionoured 
and depraved exiftence. Endeavouring ta pcr^ 
•fuade the people that they are no better thaa 
beafts, the whole body of their inftitution tends to 
make them beafts of ^rey, furious and favage. For 
this purpofe the active part of them is difciplined 
into a ferocity which has no parallel. To this fe- 
rocity there is joined not one of the rude, unfa- 
fhioned virtues, which accompany the vices, whew 

the 
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the whole are left to grow up together in the 
ranknefe of uncultivated nature. But nothing h 
left to nature in their fyftems. , 
' The fame difcipline which hardens their hearts 
relaxes their morals. Whilft courts of juftice 
were tKruft out by revolutionary tribunals, and 
filent churches were only the funeral monuments 
of departed religion, there were no fewer than 
nineteen or twenty theatres, great and fmall, moft 
of them kept open at the publick expence, and all 
of them crowded every night. Among the gaunt, 
hagard forms of famine and nakedne^, amidfl the 
y^lls of murder, the tears of affliftion, and the cries 
of defpair, the fong, the dance, the mimick fcene, 
the buffoon laughter^ went on as regularly as in 
the gay hour of feftive peace. I have it from good 
Authority, that under the fcaffold of judicial mur-« 
der^ and the gaping planks that poured down 
blood on the fpcftators, the fpace was hired out for 
^ a Ihew of dancing dogs. I think, without con- 
cert, we have made the very fame remark on read^ 
ing fome of their pieces, which being written for 
other purpofes, let us into a view of their focial 
life. It flruck us that the habits of Paris had no 
refemblance to the finifhed virtues, or to the po-^. 
Kfhed vice, and elegant, though not blamelefs lux- 
ury, of the capital of a great empire. Their fodety 
was more like that of a den of outlaws upon a 
doubtful frontier j of a lewd tavern for the revels 
\ . . N 2 and 
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and dcbaudics of bandlttit aflaflinSy bravos, fmtig^ 
glersy and tkdr more dcfperate paramount mixcxl 
with bombafiick [layers, the refiife and rqeded 
ofial of ftroUing tbeattes, puffing out ill-forted 
terfes about tif t«e, mixed with the licentiotis and 
blafphemoos fcmg», {uroper to the brutal and hard* 
ened courie of fife belonging to that fort of 
wretches* This iyftem of manners in itfelf is at 
war with all orderly and moral fodety, and is ii( 
Its neighbourhood unfafe If great bodies of that 
kind were any where eftabliihcd in a bordering ter- 
ritory, vx fhould hare a right to demand of their 
IpDvemments the fuppreffion of Inch a nuifimcer 
What are we io do if the government and the 
whole community is of the fame description ? Yet 
that government has thought proper to invite our» 
ta lay by its unjuft hatred, and to liften to the 
voice of humanity as taught by their examjde. 

The operation of dangerous and delu£ve firft 
principles obliges us to have recourfe to the true 
ones. In the intercourfe between nations, we are 
apt to rely too much on the inftrumental part^ 
We lay too much weight upon the formality of 
treaties and compafts. We do not aft much more 
wifdy when we truft to the interefts of men as 
guarantees of their engagements. The intereftsr 
frequently tear to pieces the engagements j and the; 
pailions trample upon both. Entirely to truft t9- 
either, is to.iUfregard our own iafety, or not t<K 

know 



ioiow mankinds Men are not tied to one mother 
by papers and (eals. They are led to affociate by 
refemblancesy by conformities, by fympathies. It 
is with nations as with individuals. Nothing is to 
ftrong a tie of amity between nation and nadoo 
as correfpondence in laws, cuftoms, manners, and 
habits of Sfe. They faa^e more than the force of 
treaties in themfdves. They are oUigations writ- 
ten in the heart. They approximate men to men, 
without their knowledge, and fometimes againft 
their intentions. The fecret^ unfeen, but irrefra« 
gable bond of habitusd intercourfe, hcAds them 
togeiher, even when their perverfe and litigious 
nature fets them to equivocate, fcuffle, and fight 
about the terms of their written obligations. 

As to war, if it be the means of wrong and vio^ 
lence, it is the fole mesms of juftice amongft nations* 
Nothing can baniih it from the world. They who 
(ay otherwife, intendin*g to impofe upon us, do 
not impofe upon them(elves. But it is one of the 
greateft objefb of human wifdom to mitigate thofe 
evils which we arc unable to remove. The confor- 
mity and analogy of which I fpeak, incapable, like 
every thing dfe^ of preferving perfect truft and 
tranqmllity among men, has a ftrong tendency to 
facilitate accommodation, and to produce a gene* 
rous oblivion of the rancour of their quarrels. 
With this fimilitude, peace is more of peace, and 
war is leis of war. J will go further. There have 

N 3 been 
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been periods of time ia which communities) ^PpsK 
rently in peace with each other, have been more 
perfedUy feparated than, in later times, many na- 
tions in Europe have been in the courfe of long 
and bloody wars. The caufe muft be fought in 
the fimilitude throughout Europe of religion, laws^ 
and manners. At bottom, thefe are all the fame; 
The writers on publick law have often called this 
aggregate of nations a commonwealth. They ha4 
reafon. It is virtually one great flate having the 
iame bails of general law ; with fome diverfity of 
provincial cuftoms and local eftabliihments. The 
nations of Europe have had the very fame chriftian 
religion, agreeing in the fundamental parts, vary« 
ing a little in the ceremonies and in the fubordi- 
nate doftrines. The whole of the polity and ccco- 
nomy of every country in Europe has been derived 
from the fame fources. It was drawn from the 
old Germanick or Gothick cuflumary; from the 
feudal inflitutions which muft be confidered as an 
emanation from that cuflumary ; and the whole has 
been improved and digefled into fyflem and d3d- 
pline by the Roman law. From hence arofe the 
feveral orders, with or without a monarch (which 
are called fbites) in every European country ; the 
flrong traces of which, where monarchy predomi- 
nated, were never wholly extinguifhed or merged 
in defpotifm. In the few places where monarchy 
was cafl oflf, the fpirit of Eurc5)e^B monarchy was 

fUU 
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fjaXL left. Thofe countries ftill continued countries 
of flates ; that is, of dafles, orders, and diftinc- 
tions, fuch as had before fubfifled, or nearly fo. 
Indeed the force and form of the inftitution called 
flates, continued in greater perfeftion in thofe ro- 
puUican communities than under monarchies. 
From all thofe fources arofe a fyftem of manners 
and of education which was nearly iimilar in all 
this quarter of the globe ; and which fbftened, 
blended, and harmonized the colours of the whole. 
There was little difference in the form of the uni- 
vcrfities for the education of their youth, whether 
with regard to faculties, to fciences, or to the more 
liberal and elegant kinds of erudition. From 
this refemblance in the modes of intercourfe, and 
in the whole form and fafhion of life, no citijlien 
of Europe could be altogether an exile in any part 
of it. There was nothing more than a pleafing 
variety to recreate and inftrucl the mind; to enrich 
the imagination ; and to meliorate the hearL 
When a man travelled or refided for health, plea- 
fare, bufinefs or neccflity, from his own country, 
he never felt himfelf quite abroad. 

The whole body of this new fcheme of manners 
in fupport of the new fcheme of politicks, I con- 
fider as a ftrong and decifive proof of determined 
iimbition and fyftematick hoilility. I defy the 
inofl refining ingenuity to invent any other caufe 
for the tojal departure of the jacobin : republidi: 

N 4 from 
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from every one of the ideas and uiages, religious, 
legal, moral, or fodal, of this dvilized world, and 
for her tearing herfelf from its communion with 
fiich ftudied violence, but from a formed refdution 
of keeping no terins with that world. It has not 
been, as has been fialfely and infidioufly rqpre* 
fented, that thefe mifcreants had only broke with 
their old government. They made a ichifin \idth 
the whole univerfe ; and that f^phifm extended to 
almoft every thing great and fmall. For one, I 
wiih, fince it is gone thus far, that the breach had 
been fo complete, as to make all intercourfe im-^^ 
^dicable ; but partly by accident, partly by de« 
fign, partly from the refiftance of the matter, 
enough is left to prefisrve intercourfe, whilfl amity 
is deftroyed or corrupted in its principle 

This violent breach of the community of £o<» 
topCf we mufl conclude to have been made (even 
if they had not exprefsly declared it over and over 
again) either to force mankind into an adoption 
of their fyflem, or to live in perpetual enmity with 
a community the moft potent we have ever known! 
Can any perfon imagine, that in offering to man^ 
kind this defperate alternative, there is no indica* 
tion of a hoflile mind, becaufe men in poffeffion of 
the ruling authority are fuppofed to have a right 
to a6t without coercion in their own territories? 
As to the right of men to aft any where according 
to their pkafure, without any moral tie, no fucb 
• ' right 
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tight exifts. Men are never in a fiate of total in- 
dependence of each other. It is not the condition 
of our nature: nor is it conceivable how any man 
can purfue a confiderable courfe of action without 
its having fome effed upon others ; or, of courfe, 
without producing fome degree of refponfibility for 
his condud. The Jituations in which men rela- 
tively (land produce the rules and principles of that 
refponfibility, and afford directions to prudence in 
exacting it. 

Diftance of fdace does not extinguiih the duties 
%ft the rights of men ; but it often renders theit' 
ezerdfe impradicable. The fame circumftance of 
diftance renders the nosious effeds of an evU fyjf^ 
tern in any community lefs pernicious. But there 
are fituations where this difficulty does not occur ; 
and in which, therefore, thefe duties are obligatory, 
and thefe rights are to be aflerted. It has ever 
been the method of puUick jurifts to draw a great 
part of the analogies on which they form the law 
of nations, from the principles of law which prevail 
in civil community. Civil laws are not all of them 
merely pofitive. Thofe which are rather conclu- 
fions c^ legal reafon, than matters of flatutable 
provifion, belong to univerfal equity, and are uni- 
verfidly applicable. Almoft the whole praetorian 
law is fuch. There is a Law of Neighbourhood 
which does not leave a man perfed mafter on his 
own ground. When a neighbour fees a new eredlonl 

in 
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in the nature of a nuifance, £et yp ^t his door/ he 
has a right to reprefent it to the judge ; who, on his 
part, has a right to order the work to be ftaid;, or if 
eftablifhed, to be removed. On this head the pa- 
rent law is exprei3 and dear; and has made many 
wife provifions, which, without deftroying, regulate 
and reftrain the right of ownerjhip, by the right of 
vicinage. No inmvation is permitted that may re- 
dound, even fecondarily, to the prejudice of a 
neighbour. The whole doftrine of that important 
head of praetorian law, *^ De ncvi operis nuncio- 
^ tianej** is founded on the principle, that no new 
tife fhould be made of a man's private liberty of 
operating upon his private prc^rty, from whence 
a detriment may be jufily apprehended by his neigh- 
bour. This law of denunciation is profpedtive. It 
is to anticipate what is called damnum infedumj or 
damnum nondum failum^ that is a damage jiiftly ap- 
prehended but not achially done. Even before it 
is clearly known^ whether the innovation be da- 
mageable or not, the judge b competent to iflue a 
prohibition to innovate, until the point can be de- 
termined. This prompt interference is grounded 
on principles favourable to both parties. It is pre- 
ventive of mifchief difficult to be repaired, and of 
31 blood difficult to be foftened. The rule of law, 
therefore, which comes before the evil, is amongft 
the very beft parts of equity, and juftilies the 
promptnefi of the remedy; becaufe, as it is well 

obfcrvcd, 
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obferved, Res damni infedi celeritatem defiderai &f 
feriadofa eft dilatio. This right of denunciation 
does not hold, when things continue, however in- 
conveniently to the neighbourhood, according to 
the aniient mode« ' For there is a fort of prefump-. 
tion againft novelty, drawn out of a deep coniide- 
ration of human nature and human affairs ; and the 
maxim of jurilprudence is well laid down, Vetuftas 
pro legefemper habetun 

Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now where 
there is no conftituted judge, as between indepen^ 
dent dates there is not, the vicinage itfelf is the 
natural judge. It is, preventively, the affertor of 
its own rights, or remedially, their avenger. Neighs 
hours are prefumed to take cognifatice of each 
others acbs. ** Vicini^ vicinorum fafla prefumuntur 
^ fcire^ This principle, which, like the reft, bas 
true of nations, as of individual men, has beftowed 
on the grand vicinage of Europe, a duty to know, 
and a right to prevent, any capital innovation 
which may amount to the eredion of a dangerous 
nuifance.* Of the importance of that innovation, 
and the mifchief of that nuifance, they are, to be 

* <* This (late of things cannot cxiil in France without in* 
*• volving all the farrounding powers in one common danger, 
" without giving them the right, without impofing it on^thcm 
•* as a duty, to ftop the progrcfs of an evil which attacks the 
*' fundamental principles by which mankind is anited in OTtl 
^* fociety," Dcclaiation^ ajth Oft. 1793. 

furc, 
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fure» bound to judge not litigioufly : but it is in 
thdr competence to judge. They have uniformly 
a^ted on this right. What in civil fodcty is a 
ground of adion, in politick fbciety is a ground 
of war. But the exercife of that competent jurif. 
didion is a matter of moral prudence. As fuits in 
dvil fodcty, fo war in the political muft ever be a 
matter of great deliberation. It is not this or that 
particular proceeding, picked out here and there, 
as a fubjed of quarrd, that will do. There muft 
be an aggregate of mifchief. There muft be marks 
of deliberation ; there muft be traces of defign ; 
there muft be indications of maUce ; there muft 
be tokens of ambition* There muft be force in 
the body where they exift ; there muft be energy 
in the mind. When ^ tfaefe drcumftances com- 
Hne, or the important parts of them, the duty of 
the vicinity calls for the exerdfe of its competence : 
and the rules of prudence do not reftrain, but de- 
mand it. 

In defcribing the nuifance ert&td by fo peftilen- 
tial a manufactory, by the conftru6tion of fo infa- 
mous a brothd, by digging a night-cdlar for iuch 
thieves,murderers,and houfe-breakers, as never in- 
fefted the world, I am fo far from aggravating, that 
I have £dlen infinitdy fhort of the evil. No man 
who has attended to the particulars of what has 
been done in France, and combined them with 
thcprindples there afferted, can poflibly doubt it. 

When 
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When I compare vdlh this great cau£e of nations^ 
the trying points of honour^ the ftill more con* 
temptibie points of intereft, the light ceremonies^ 
the undefinabk pundilios, the dilutes about pre* 
cedency, the lowering or the hoifting of a fail, the 
dealing in a hundred or two of wild cat-fkins on 
the other fide of the globey which have often kin- 
dled up the flames of war between nations, I flan<l 
aftoniihed at thofe perfons, who do not fed a re«* 
fentment, not more natural than pditick, at the 
atrocious infults that this monftrous compound 
oSers to the dignity of every nation, and who are 
not alarmed with what it threatens to their (afety* 
I have therefore been decidedly of opinion, witht 
our declaration at Whitehall, in the beginning of 
this war, that the vicinage of Europe had not only 
a right, but an indifpenfable duty, and an exigent 
intereft, to denunciate this new work before it had 
produced the danger we have fo forely felt, and 
which we Ihall long feel. The example of what it 
done by France is too important not to have a vaft 
and extenfive influence j and that example backed^ 
with its power, mull bear with great force on tho% 
who are near it ; efpecially on thofe who fliall re^ 
cognife the pretended republick on the prindpl^ 
upon which it now ftands. It is not an old flnic^ 
ture which you have found as it is, and are not to 
difpute of the original end and defign with whid^ 
it had been ib fafluoned. It is a recent w rong, an^ 

can 
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can plead no prcfcription. It violates the rights 
upon which not only the community of France, 
but thofe on which all communities are founded. 
The principles on which they proceed are general 
principles, and are as true in England as in any 
other country. They who (though with the pureft 
intentions) recognife the authority of thefe regi* 
cides and robbers upon principle, juitify their a^, 
and eftablifli them as precedents. It is a queftion 
not between France and England. It is a quef* 
tion 'between property and force. The property 
claims; and its daim has been allowed. The pro* 
perty of the nation is the nation. They who maf- 
lacre, plunder, and expel the body of the propri- 
etary, are murderers and robbers. The ftate, in 
its effence, muft be moral and juft: and it may be 
fo, though a tyrant or ufurper fhould be accident- 
ally at the head of it. This is a thing to be la- 
mented: but this notwithftanding, the body of the 
commonwealth may remain in all its integrity and 
be perfectly found in its compofition. The prefcnt 
cafe is different. It is not a revolution in govern- 
ment. It is not the victory of party over part}'. 
It ij a deftruction and decompofition of the whole 
focicty ; which never can be made of right by any 
faftion, however powerful, nor without terrible 
confequenccs to all about it, both in the ad and in 
the example. This pretended republick is founded 
in crimes, and exifts by wrong anfd robbery; and 

wrong 
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wrong and robbery, far from a title to any things 
is war with mankinds To be at peace with rob* 
bcry is to be an accomplice with it. 

Mere locality does not conftitute a body poli-f 
tick. Had Cade and his gang got pofleffion of 
London, they would not have been the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council. The body poli* 
tick of France exifted in the majefty of its throne; 
in the dignity of its nobility; in the honour of its 
gentry; in the fanctity of its clergy; in the reve- 
rence of its magiftracy ; in the weight and confi« 
deration due to its landed property in the feveral 
bailliages ; in the refped due to its moveable fulvi 
fiance reprefented by the corporations of the king- 
dom. ' All theie particular molecula united, form 
the great mals of what is truly the body politick 
in all countries. They are fo many depofits and 
receptacles of juftice ; becaufe they can only exift 
by juftice. Nation is a moral effence, not a geo- 
graphical arrangement, or a denomination of the 
Aomenclator. France, though out of her terri-» 
torial pofieffion, exifts; becaufe the fole poifible 
claimant, I mean the proprietary, and the govern* 
ment to which the proprietary adheres, exifts and 
claims. God forbid, that if you were expelled 
from your houfe by ruffians and affaffins, that I 
ihould call the material walls, doors and windows 

of , the ancient and honourable family of 

■ Am I to transfer to the intruders, who^ 

xiot content to turn you out naked to the world, 

would 
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would rob you of your very name, all the cfteem 
and refped I owe to you ? The regicides in France 
are not France. France is out of her bouijidsy but 
the kingdom is the lame. 

To aliuftrate my opinions on this fubje^ let us 
fuppoie a cafe, which, after what has happened, we 
cannot think abfolutely impoilihle, though the au« 
gury is to be 2ibominated, and the event deprecated 
with our moft ardent prayers. Let us fuppofe then» 
that our gracious foverdgn was facrilegioufly mur«* 
dered; his exemplary queen, at the head of the ma» 
tronage of this land,murdered in the fame manner) 
that thofe princefles whole beauty and modell de« 
gance are the ornaments of the country, and who 
are the leaders and patterns of the ingenuous youth 
of their fex, were put to a cruel and ignominious 
death, with hundredsof others,mothersand daugh« 
ters, ladies of the firft diftinAion ; — that the prince 
of Wales andtheduke dFTork,princesthehope and 
pride of the nation, with all their brethren, were 
forced to fly from the knives of aflafCns — that the 
whole body of our excellent clergy were dthermaf* 
£uxed or robbed of all, and tranfported — theChrif'- 
lian rdigion, in all its denominations, fbrbiddeil 
and perfecuted ; the lawtotally,fundamentally, and 
in all its parts deflxoyed — the judges put to death 
by revolutionary tribunals — the peers and commons 
robbed to the laft acre of their eftates ; maffacrcd 
if they ftaid, or obliged to leek Efc in flight, in 

cxik 



^xilc and in beggary — that the whole lalided pro- 
perty fliould fliare the very tune fate — ^that every 
military and naval officer of honour and rank, al» 
moft to a nran, Ihould be placed in the fame de- 
fcription of confifcation and exile— that the prin- 
cipal iperchants and bankers flionld be drawn out, 
as from an hen-coop, for flaughter — that the citi^ 
zens of our greateft and moft flouriflung cities, 
when the hand and the machinery of the hangman 
were not found fufficicnt, ftould have been col- 
leded in the publicfc fquares, and maflacred b^ 
thoufaiKls with cannon ; — If three hundred thou- 
fend others fliould have been doomed to a fituation 
worfe than death in noifome and peffilential pri-* 
fons; — in fuch a cafe, is it in the feftion of robbers 
I am to look for my country ? Would this be the 
England that you and I, and even ftrangers, ad- 
mired, honoured, loved, and cheriihed ? Would 
not the exiles of England albne be my government 
and my fellow citizens ? Would not their places of 
refuge be my temporary country ? Would not all 
my duties and all my afFeftions be there and there 
only? Should I confider myfelf as a traitor to my 
country, and deferving of death, if I knocked at the 
door and heart of every potentate in Chriftendomi 
to fuccour my friends, and to avenge them on their 
enemies ? Gould I, in any way, Ihew myfelf more 
a patriot ? What fliould I think of thofe poten- 
tates who infulted tlieir fuffering brethfeii ; who 
Vol. VIU. O treated 
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treated them as vagrants, or at leaft as mendicants^ 
and could find no allies, no friends, but in regi- 
cide murderers and robbers ? What ought I to 
think and feel, if being geographers inftead of 
kings^ they recognifed the defolated cities, the 
wafted fields, and the rivers polluted with blood, 
of this geometrical meafurement, as the honourable 
member of Europe, called England ? In that con- 
dition what fhould we think of Sweden, Denmark, 
or Holland, or whatever power afforded us a chur- 
lifh and treacherous hofpitality, if they fhould in- 
vite us to join the ftandard of our king, our laws^ 
and oui; religion, if they ihould give us a direft 
promife 6f proteftion — ^if after all this, taking ad- 
vantage of our deplorable fituation, which left us 
no choice, they were to treat us as the loweft and 
Tileft of all mercenaries ? If they were to fend us 
far from the aid of our king, and our fu&ring 
country, ^to fquander us away in the moft pefiilen- 
tial climates for a venal enlargement of their own 
territories, for the purpofe of trucking them, when 
obtained, with thofe very robbers and murderers 
they had called upon us to oppofe with our blood? 
What would be our fentiments, if in that miierable 
fervice we were not to be confidered either as Eng- 
liih, or as Swedes, Dutch, Danes, but as outcafts 
of the human race ? Whilft we were fighting 
thofebattles of their intereft, and as thek: foldiers, 
how fhould we fed if we were to be excluded from 

aD 
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iSl their cartels? How muft we feel, if the pride 
and flower of the Engliih nobility and gentry^ who 
might efcape the peftilential dime, and the de» 
vouring fword, ihould^ if taken prifoners^ be de** 
Kvered over as rebel fubjefts, to be condemned as 
rebels, as traitors, as the vileft of all criminals, by 
tribunals formed of Maroon negro flaves, covered 
over with the blood of their mafters,who were made 
free and organized into judges, for their robberies 
and murders ? What fhould we feel under this 
inhuman, infulting, and barbarous protedlioh of 
Alufcovites, Swedes or Hollanders ? Should we not 
obteft Heaven, and whatever juftice there is yet on 
earth ? Oppreffion makes wife men mad; but the 
diftemper is ftill the madntfs of the wife, which is 
better than the fobriety of fools. Their cry is the 
voice of facredmifery,exalted,not into wild raving, 
but into the fanftified phrenzy of prophecy and in- 
duration — in that bitternefi of foul, in that indig- 
nation of fuffering virtue, in that exaltation of 
defpair, would not perfecuted Englifh loyalty cry 
out, with an awful warning voice, and denounce 
the deftruftion that waits on monarchs, who con- 
fider fidelity to them as the moft degrading of all 
vices; who fufFer it to be punifhed as the moft abo- 
minable of all crimes ; and who have no rcfpeft 
but for rebels, tndtors, regicides, and furious negro 
flaves, whofe crimes have broke their chains ? 
Would not this warm language of high indigna- 

O s tion 
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tlon have more of found reafon in it, more of real 
affection, more of true attachment, than all the 
lullabies of flatterers, who would hulh nK>narchs 
to flecp in the anns of death ? Let them be well 
convinced, that if ever this example fliould prevaiT 
in its whole extent, it will have its fall operation. 
Whilft kings ftand firm on their bafe, though under 
that bafe there is a fure- wrought mine, there will 
not be wanting to their levees a fingle perfon of 
thofe who are attached to their fortune, and not 
to their perfons or caufe : but hereafter none will 
fupport a tottering throne. Some wiU fly for fear 
of being cru(hed under the "ruin ; fome will join 
in making it. They will feek in the deftruftion 
of royalty^ fame, and power, and wealth, and the 
homage of kings, with Reubcl^ with Carnat^ with 
RevelUerc, and with the Merlins and the Talliens^ 
lather tlian fuffer exile and beggary with the Cbjw&v, 
or the Brogliosj the Carries, the D*Avrais^ the S^r- 
rentSy the Cazales^ and the long line of loyal, fuf* 
fcring patriot nobility, or to be butchered with the 
oracles and the viftims of the laws, the D^OrtHe/Qnij 
the D'FJpremenihj and the Malejherbes. This ex- 
ample we fliall give, if inftead of adhering to our 
fellows in a caufe which is an honour to us all, wc 
abandon the lawful government and lawful cor* 
poratc body of France, to hunt for a fliameful and* 
ruinous tratcrnity, with this odious ufurpation that 
diigraces civilized fociet^^aisd the human race. 

And 
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And is then example nothing ? It is every thing. 
Example is the fchool of mankind, and they will 
learn at no other. This war is a war againft that 
example, it is wit a war for Louis the eighteenth, 
or even for the property, virtue^ fidelity of France* 
it is a war for George the third, fcM: Francis the 
iccond, and for all the dignity, property^ honour, 
virtue, and religion of England, ef Germany, and 
e{ all nations. 

I know that aH 1 have faid of the fyftcmatick 
vnfbciahilityof this new-in vented fpecies of repub* 
Ikk and the impoffibility of preferving peace, is 
anfwered by affcrting that the fchcmc of manners, 
morak, and even of maxims and principles of date, 
is of no weight in a queftion of peace or war be- 
tween communities. This doctrine is fupported by 
example. The cafe of Algiers is cited, with an 
lunt, as if it were the ftronger cafe* I fhould take 
no notice of this fort of inducement, if I had found 
U only where firft it was. I do not want refpeft 
for thofe from whom I firft heard it — but having 
#10 controverfy at prefent with thetn ^ I only think 
it not amifs to reft on k a little, as I find it adopted 
with much more of the £ime kind, by feveral of 
thofe on whom fuch reafoning had fortnerly made 
no apparent impreffion. tf it had no force to pre- 
vent US from fubmitting to this neceflEiry war, it 
fumiihes no better ground for our making an un« 
necdOfary and ruinous peace. 

O3 This 
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This analogical argument drawn from the cafe 
of Algiers would lead us a good way. The faflt 
is, we ourfelves with a little cover, others more di- 
redUy, pay a tribute to the republick of Alters. 
Is it meant to reconcile us to the payment of a 
tribute to the French republick ? That this, with 
other things more ruinous, will be demanded here- 
after, I little doubt ; but for the prefent, this will 
not be avowed — though our minds arc to be gra- 
dually prepared for it. In truth, the arguments 
from this cafe arc worth litde, even to thofe who 
approve the buying an Algerine forbearance of 
piracy. There are many things which men do not 
approve, that they muft do to avoid a greater evil. 
To argue from thence, that they are to aft in the 
fame manner in all cafes, is turning neceflity into 
a law. Upon what is matter of prudence, the ar^ 
gument concludes the contrary way. Becaufe we 
have done one humiliating act, we ought, with in* 
finite caution, to admit more afts of the fame na« 
ture, left humiliation fliould become our habitual 
ftate. Matters of prudence are under the domi^ 
nion of circumfiances, and not of logical analogies* 
It is abfurd to take it otherwife. 

I, for one, do more than doubt the policy of this 
kind of convention with Algiers. On thofe who 
think as I do, the argument ad bominem can jnake 
jio fort of impreifion. I know fomething of the 
conftitution and compolitioji of this very extraordi* 

nary 
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fiary republick. It has a conftitution, I admit, fimi- 
hr to the prefent tumultuous military tyranny o^ 
France, by which an handful of obfcure nxflianV 
domineer over a fertile country, andabrave people; 
For the compofition, too, I admit the Algerine 
community refembles that of France; being formed 
out of the very fcum, fcandal, difgrace, and peft of 
the Turldfli Alia, Hie gr^nd feignior, to difbur- 
then the country, fuffers the dey to recruit, in his 
dominions, the corps of janifaries, or afaphs, which 
form the direftory and council of elders of the 
African republick one and indivifible. But not- 
withftanding this refemblance, which I allow, I 
never Ihall fo far injure the janifarian republick of 
Algiers, as to put it in comparifon for every fort of 
crime, turpitude, and oppreflion with the jacobin 
republick of Paris. There is no queftion with me 
to which of the two I fliould choofe to be a neigh- 
hour or a fubjed. But fituated as I am, I am in 
no danger of becoming to Algiers either the one 
or the other. It is not fo in my relation to the 
atheiftical fanaticks of France. I am their neigh- 
bour ; I may become their fubjeft. Have the gen« 
tlemen who borrowed this happy parallel^ no idea 
of the different conduft to be held with regard to 
the very fame evil at an immenfe diftance, and 
when it is at your door ? when its power is enor- 
mous, as when it is comparatively as feeble as its 
diibmce is remote? when there is a barrier of 

O 4 language 
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language and ufages, which prevents corruption 
through certain old correfpondences and habitudes, 
from the contagion of the horrible novelties that 
are introduced into every thing elfe ? I can con- 
template, without dread, a royal or a national tygei 
on the borders of Pegu. I can look at him, with 
^n pafy cUripfity, as prifoner within bars in the 
menagerie of the tower. But if, by habeas corpus, 
or otherwife, he Was to come. into the lobby of the 
houfe of commons whilft your door was open, any 
of you would be more ftout than wife, who would 
not gladly make your efcape.out of the back win- 
dows. I certainly fhould dread more from a wild 
cat in my bed-chamber, thap from all the lions that 
roar in the dcfarts behind Algiers. But in this pa- 
rallel it is the cat that is at ^ diftance, and the lions 
^nd tygers that are in our anti-chambers and our 
lobbies. Algiers is not near j Algiers is not power- 
ful; Algiers is not our neighbour ; Algiers is not 
ir*iCsfi.ious. Algiers, whatQver it may be, is an old 
trc./ir,ii J and we have good data to calculate all 
the i.ih'chief to be apprehended from it. When 
I find Algiers transferred to Calais, I will tell you 
whc-^t I think of that point. In the mean time, the 
arfe. quoted from the Algerinc reports, will not 
^pply as authority. We {hall put it out of court j 
and fo far as th<it goes, let tlie counfel for the ja^ 
cobin peace take nothing by their motion. 
When we voted, as yov a»nd I 4id, with many 

more 
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more whom yqu and I refpefl: and love, to rcfift 
this encjiiy, we were providing for dangers that 
were dired, home, prefling, and not remote, con*^ 
tingent,uncertain,andformeduponlooIe analogies. 
We judged of the danger with which we wera 
menaced by jacobin France,' from the whole tenoui; 
of her condud; not from one or two doubtlUl or 
detached ads or expreifions. I not only concurred 
in theideaof combining with Europe in this war j^ 
but to the befl of my power even fdmulated miniXi 
ters to that conjunftion of interefts and of efforts. 
I joined them with all my foul, on the principles 
contained in that manly and mafterly ftate-paper, 
wliich I have two or three times referred to,* and 
jiuy ItiU more frequently hereafter. The diploma- 
tick collection never was more enriched than with 
this piece. The hiftorick facts juftify every ftrokc 
of the mafter. '* Thus painters write their nameg 
<^atCo/' 

Various pcrfons may concur in the fame mea* 
&re on various grounds. They may be various, 
without being contrary to, or exclufive of ead^ 
other. I thpught the infolent, unprovoked ag- 
greflton of the regicide, upon our ally of Holland, 
SI good^ound of war. I think his manifeft attempt 
to overturn the balance of Europe, a good ground 
f>f war. As a good ground of war, I coniider his 

, • DccIaraiioD, WhitchaU, OA. 29, 1 793. 
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declaration of war on his majefty and his kingdom^ 
But though I have taken all thefc to my aid, I con- 
fidcr thein as nothing more than as a fort of evi- 
dence to indicate the treafonable mind within. 
Long before their acfe of aggreffion, and their de- 
claration of war, the faftion in France had affumed 
1 form, had adopted a body of principles and 
maxims, and had regularly and fyftematically afted 
on them, by whicb (he virtually had put herfelf 
in a pofture, which was in itfelf a declaration of 
war againft mankind. 

- It is laid by the diredory in their feveral mani- 
feftoes, that we of the people are tumultuous for 
peace; and that minifters pretend negotiation to 
amufe us. This they have learned from the lan- 
guage of many amongft ourfelves, whofe conver- 
£itions have been one main caufe of whatever ex- 
tent the opinion for peace with regicide may be* 
But I who think the minifters unfortunately to be 
but too ferious in their proceedings, find myfelf 
obliged to fay a little more on this fubjecl of tUt 
popular opinion. 

. Before our opinions are quoted againft ourfelves, 
it is proper that, from our ferious deliberation, 
they may be worth quoting. It is without reafon 
Ive praife the wifdom of our conflitution, in put- 
ting under the difcretion of the crown, the awful 
truft of war and peace, if the minifters of the crown 
virtually return it again into our hands^ The 

truft 
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tnift was placed there as a facred depofit, to fecure 
lis againft popular raflinefs in plunging into wars, 
and againft the effects of popular difmay, difguft, 
or laffitude in getting out of them as imprudently 
as we might firft engage in them« To have no 
Other meafure in judging of thofe great objefts 
than our momentary opinions and delires, is to 
throw us back upon that ycry democracy which, 
in this part, our conftitution was formed to avoid* 
It is no excufe at all for a minifter, who at our 
defire takes a meafure contrary to our fafety, that 
it4S our own aA. He who does not ftay the hand 
of fuicide, is guilty of murder. On our part I fay, 
"^tbat to be inftrufted, is not to be degraded or en- 
flaved. Information is an advantage to us; and 
we have a right to demand it. He that is bound 
to a£t in the dark cannot be faid to a£l freely. 
When it appears evident to our governours that 
our defires and our interefis are at variance, they 
ought not to gratify the former at the cxpence of 
Ihe latter. Statefmen are placed on an eminence, 
that they may have a larger horizon than we can 
poifibly command. They have a whole before 
them, which we can contemplate only in the parts, 
and often without the neceflary relations. Mini«> 
fters are not only our natural rulers but our natu- 
ral guides. Reafon d^rly and manfully defivered, 
has in itfelf a mighty force : but reafon in the 

mouth 
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mouth of legal authority, is, I may fiiirly fay, irrc^ 
Pible. 

I admit that rcafon of ftate will not, in many 
circumflanc^s, permit (he difclofure of die true 
ground of a puWick proceeding. In that cafe 
filence is manly and it i^ wife. It is fair to call for 
truft when the principle of reafon itielf fufpends 
its publick ufe. I take the dilUnction to be this: 
The ground of a particular meafiire, making a 
part of a plan, it is rarely proper to divulge; all 
the broader grounds of policy on which the gc^ 
neral plan is to be adopted, ought as rarely to be 
concealed. They who have npt the whole c^aufe 
before them, call them politicians, call them peo« 
pie, call them what you will, are no judges. The 
difficulties of the cafe, as well as its fair fide, ought 
to be prcfented. This ought to be done ; and it is 
all that can be done. When we have our true 
fituation diflinclly prefented to us, if then we re^ 
folve with a blind and headlong violence, to refift 
the admonitions of our friends, and to caft our« 
felyes into tlie hands of our potent and irrecon* 
cileable iocs, then, and not till then, the minifters 
{land acquitted before God and man, for whati 
fver may come. 

Lamenting as I do, that the matter has not had 
fo full and free a difcuflion as it requires, I mean 
to omit none of the points which fecm to mc 

ncccfl'ary 



nccefEuy iFor confideration, previous to an arrange- 
ment which is for ever to decide the form and die 
fite of Europe. In the courfe, therefore, of what 
I fliali have the honour to addrefs to yon, I pro- 
pofe die following quefUons to your fertons 
thou^ks :— !• Whether the prefent fyftem wljich 
ftands for a government in France, be fuch as in 
peace and war affefts the neighbouring ftates in a 
manner different from the internal government 
that formerly prevailed in that country? — 2. Whe- 
ther that fyftem, fuppofing its views hoftile ta 
other nations, poflefles any means of being hurtful 
to them peculiar to itfelf ? — •3. Whether there has 
been lately fuch a change in France, as to alter 
the nature of its fyftem, or its effeft upon other 
powers? — 4. Whether any publick declarations or 
engagements exift, on the part of the allied powers, 
whichifiand in the way of a treaty of peace, which 
fiippofes the right and confirms the power of the 
regicide faction in France ?^ — 5. What the ftate of 
the other powers of Europe will be with refpeft to 
each other, and their colonies, on the conclufioit 
of a regicide peace? — 6. Whether we are driven 
to the abfolute neceffity of making that kind 06 
peace? 

Thefe heads of inquiry will enable us to make 

the application of the feveral matters of faft and 

topicks of argument, that occur in this vaft diC 

cuffion, to certain fixed principles. I do not 

: . mean 
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mean to confine myfelf to the order in which thcjr 
Hand. I ihali difcufs them in fuch a manner as 
£hall appear to me the beft adapted for fliewing 
their mutual bearings and relations* Here then I 
clofe the publick matter of my letter ; but before 
I have done, let me fay one word in apology for 
myielf» 

In wifhing this nominal peace not to be preci« 
pitated, I am fure no man living islefs difpofed to 
blame the prefent miniftry than I am. Some of 
iny oldeft friends, (and I wilh I could fay it of 
more of them) make a part in that miniftry. There 
are fome indeed, ** whom my dim eyes in vain ex- 
•^ plore/* In my mind, a greater calamity could not 
have fallen oh the publick than the exdufion of 
one of them. But I drive away that, with other 
melancholy thoughts. A great deal ought to be 
faid upon that fubjeft or nothing. As to the dif- 
tinguiflied perfons to whom my friends who re- 
main are joined, if benefits, nobly and geneftmfly 
conferred, ought to procure good wifhes, they are 
entitled to my beft vows ; and they have them all. 
They have adminiftered to me the only confblation 
I am capable of receiving, which is to know that 
no individual willfuffer by my thirty years fervice 
to the publick. If things fhould give us the com- 
parative happinefs of a flruggle, I fhall be found, I 
was going to fay fighting, (that would be fooliihy 
but dying by th? fide of Mr. Pitt.. I muft add» 

that 



tkat if any thing defeniive in our domdUdk fyftem 

can poffibly fave us from the diiafters of a regicide 

peace, he is the man to fave us. If the finances in 

fuch a cafe can be repaired, he is the man to repair 

them. If I Ihould lament any of his a6ts, it is only 

when they appear to me to have no refcmblance 

to ads of his. But let him not have a confidence 

in himfelf, which no human abilities can warrant* 

Hb abilities are fully equal (and that is to iay 

much for any man) to thofe which are oppofed to 

him. But if we look to him as our fecurity 

againft the confequences of a regicide peace, let 

us be affured, that a regicide peace and a confti* 

tutional miniftry are terms that will not agree. 

With a regicide peace the king cannot long have 

a minifler to ferve him, nor the minifter a king to 

ferve. If the Great Difpofer, in reward of the royal 

and the private virtues of our fovereign, {houid 

call him from the calamitous fpeclacles, which wi}] 

attend a ftate of amity with regicide, his fucceffor 

will furely fee them, unlefs the fame Providence 

greatly anticipates the xourfe of nature. Think« 

ing thus (and not, as I conceive, on light grounds) 

I dare not flatter the reigning fovereign, nor any 

minifter he has or can have, nor his fucceffor ap- 

parent, nor any of thofe who may be called to 

fcrve him, with what appears to me a falfe ftate of 

their fituation. We cannot have them and that 

peace together. 

I do 
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I do n9t forget that there had been a confidcf- 
able difference between feveral of our friends, 
(with my infignificant felf) and the great man at 

, the head of miniftry, in an early ftage of thefe dif- 
cuflions. But I am fare there was a period in 
which we agreed better in the danger of a jacobin 
cxiftence in France. At one time he and all Eu- 
rope feemed to feel it. But why am not I con* 
verted with fo many great powers, and fo many 
great minifters? It is becaufe I am old and flow. — 
I am in this year, 1 796, only where all the powers 
oif Europe were in 1 793. I cannot move with this 
preceflion of the equinoxes, which is preparing for 
us the return of fome very old, I am afraid no 
golden aera, or the commencement of fomenew aera 
that muft be denominated from fome new metal. 
In this crifis I muft hold my tongue, or I muft fpeafc 
with freedom. Falfliood and delufion are allowed 
in no cafe whatever: but, as in the exercife of all 

, the virtues, there is an occonomy of truth. It is a 
fort of temperance, by which a man fpeaks truth 
with mcafure that he may fpeak it the longer. But 
as the fame rules do not hold in all cafes — ^what 
would be right for you, who may prefume on a 
feries of years before you, would have no fenfe for 
me, who cannot, without abfurdity, calculate on 
fix months of life. What I fay, I muji fay at once. 
\Vliatever I write is in its nature teftamentary. It 
may have the weakncfs, but it has the fincerky of 

a dying 
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a dying declaration. For the few days I have to 
linger here, I am removed completely from the 
bufy fcene of the world ; but I hold myfelf to be 
4ki\\ refponfible for every thing that I have done 
whilft I continued on the- place of action. If the 
raweft Tyro in politicks has been influenced by the 
authority of my grey hairs, and led by any thing 
in my fpeeches, or my writings, to enter into this 
war, he has a right to call upon me to know why 
I have changed my opinions, or why, when thofe 
I voted with, have adopted better potions, I per- 
fevere in exploded errour ? 

When I feem not to acquiefce in the afts of 
thofe I refpecl in every degree fliort of fuperftition, 
I am obliged to give my reafons fully* I cannot 
fct my authority againft their authority. But to 
-exert reafon is not to revolt againft authority. 
Reafon and authority do not move in the fame 
•parallel. That reafon is an amicus curia who 
fpeaks de plano^ not pro iribunali. It is a friend 
who makes an ufeful fuggeftion to tjie court, witL- 
out queftioning its jurifdiftion. Whilft he ac- 
knowledges its competence, he promotes its effi- 
ciency. I fhall purfue the plan I have chalked out 
in my letters that follow this, 
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MY DEAR SIR^ 

I CLOSED my firft letter with ferit)us mattef, 
and I hope it has employed your thoughts^ 
The fyftem of peace muft have a reference to the 
fyftem of the war. On that ground, I muft there- 
fore again recal your mind to our original opini* 
ons, which time and events have not taught me to 
vary. 

My ideas and my principle kd me, in this con* 
left, to encounter France, not as a ftate, but as 
a facHon. The vaft territorial extent of that 
country, its immenfe population, its riches of pro- 
duction , its riches of commerce and convention — ^ 
the whole aggregate mafs of what, in ordinary 
cafes, conftitutes the force of a ftate, to me were 
but objefts of fecondary confideration. They 
might be balanced; and they have been often more 
than balanced. Great as thefe things are, they 
arc not what make tlie faction formidable. It is 
P3 the 
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the faftion that makes them truly dr^dful. That 
faftion is the evil fpirit that pdfiefTes the body of 
France ; that informs it as a foul ; that ftamp^ 
upon its ambition, and upon all its purfuits, a 
charaderiftick mafk, which ftrongly diftihguifhes 
them from the fame general palfions, and the famcf 
general views, in other men and in other commu- 
nities. It is that fpifit which infpires into them, 
a new, a pernicious, a defolating a61ivity* Con-* 
ftituted as France was ten years ago, it was not in 
that France to fhake, to fhatter, and ta overwhelm 
Europe in the manner that we behold. A fure de-^ 
ftru6Uon impends ovei* fhofe infiituatcd princes, 
who, in the conflift with this new and unheard-of 
power, proceed as if they were engaged in a war 
that bore a refemblance to their former co«itefts; 
or that they can make peace in the fpirit of their 
former arrangements of pacification. Here the 
beaten path is the very reverfe of the fafe road. 

As to me, I was always fteadily of opinion, that 
this diforder was not in its nature intermittent. I 
conceived that the conteft once begun, coukl no^ 
be laid down again, to be rfefumed at our d&crc- 
tion; but that our firft ftruggle with this evil 
would alfo be our laft. I never thought we could 
make peace with the fyftem ; becaufe it was not 
for the fake of an object we purfued in rivalry with 
each other, but with the fyftem itfelf that we were 
at war. As I underftood the matter^ we were at 

waf 
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war not with its conduft, but with its exiftence; 
convinced that its exiftence and its hoftility were 
the fame. 

The faftion is not local or territorial. It is a 
general evil. Where it leaft appears in aftion, it 
is ftill full of life. In its fleep it recruits its 
ftrength, and prepares its exertion. Its fpirit lies 
deep in the corruption of our common nature. 
The focial order which reftrains it, feeds it. It 
exifts in every country in Europe j and among all 
orders of men in every country, who look up to 
France as to a common head. The centre is there. 
The circumference is the world of Europe whcre- 
fcver the race of Europe may be fettled. Every 
where elfe the faction is militant; in France it is 
triumphant. In France is the bank of depofit, and 
the bank of circulation, of all the pernicious prin- 
ciples that are forming in every ftate. It will be a 
Folly fcarcely deferving of pity, and too mifchicv- 
ous for contempt, to think of reftraining it in 
any other country whilft it is predominant there. 
War, inftead of being the caufe of its force, has 
Tufpended its operation. It has given a reprieve, 
at leaft, to the Chriftian world. 

The true nature of a jacobin war, in the begin- 
ning, was, by moft of the Chriftian powers, felt, 
icknowledged, and even in the moft precife man- 
ner declared. In the joint manifefto, publiftied by 
the emperour and the king of Pruffia, on the 4th 

P4 ^f 
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of Auguft 1792, it is expreffed in the deareft tcTm^ 
and on principles, which could not fail, if they had 
adhered to them, of dafling thofe pionarchs with 
tlie firft benefaftors of mankind. This manifefto 
was publiflied, as they themfelves cxprefs it, 
*' to lay open to the prefent generation, as wdl as 
*' to pofterity, thdr motives, their intentions, and 
*' the difinierejlednefs of their perfonal views; tak- 
•^ ingup arms for the purpofe of preferyingfocial 
^ and political order amongft all civilized nations, 
*' and to fecure to each ftate its rdigion, happi- 
** nefs, independence, territories, and real con- 
*' ftitution/* — " On this ground, they hoped that 
*' all empires, aixi all flates would be unani- 
" mous ; and becoming the firm guardians of 
•' the happinefs of mankind, that they could not 
** fail to unite thdr efforts to refcue a numerous 
** nation from its own fury, to preferve Europe 
" from the return of barbarifm, and the univerfe 
** from the fubverfion and anarchy with which it 
" was threatened." The whole of that noble per- 
formance ought to be read at the firfl meeting of 
any congrefs, which may affemble for the purpofe 
of pacification. In that piece " thefe powers ex- 
** prefsly renounce all v\tvc% of perfonal aggran- 
** dizement," and confine themfdves to objefts 
worthy of fo generous, fo heroick, and fo perfeftly. 
wife and politick an enterprifc. It was to the prin- 
ciples of this confederation and to no other, that 

wc 
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tvx wifhed our fovereign and our country to ac- 
cede, as a part of the commonwealth of Europe. 
tTo thefe principles with fome trifling exceptions 
and limitations they did fully accede *. And all 
our friends who took office acceded to the miniC- 
try (whether wifely or not) as I always under- 
ftood the matter, on the faith and on the princi- 
ples of that declaration. 

As long as thefe powers flattered themfelves that 
the menace of force ^ould produce the efieft of 
force, they acted on thofe declarations: but when 
their menaces failed of fuccefs, their efforts topji a 
new direction. It did not appear to them that vir- 
tue and heroifm ought to be purchafed by millions 
of rix-doUars. It is a dreadful truth, but it is a 
truth that cannot be concealed; in ability, in dex- 
terity, in the diftinftnefs of their views, the Jacobins 
are our luperiours. They faw the thing right from 
the very beginning. Whatever were the firft mo- 
tives to the war among politicians, they faw that 
in its fpirit, and for its objefts, it was a civil war i 
and as fuch they purfued it. It is a war between 
the partifans of the antient, civil, moral, and poli- 
tical order of Europe againft: a feci of fanatical and 
ambitious athcifts which means to change them 
all. It is not France extending a foreign empire 
over other nations: it is a fe(El aiming at univerfal 
empire, and beginning with the conqueft of France, 

* Sec declaration,, WhitchaU, Odtober 29, 1793. 
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The leaders of that fed fecured the centre of Eu» 
tbpe\ and that fecured, they knew, that whatever 
might be the event of battles and fieges, their caufe 
was viftorious. Whethet its territory had a little 
more or a little lefe peeled from its furface, or 
whether an ifland or two was detached from its 
commerce, to them was of little moment. The 
conqueft of France was a glorious acquifition. 
That once well laid as a bails of empire, opportu- 
nities never could be wanting to regain or to re- 
place what had been loft, and dreadfully to avenge 
themfelves on the faction of their adverfaries. 

They faw it was a civil war. It was their bu- 
flnefs to perfuade their adverfaries that it ought to 
be z foreign war. The jacobins every where fet up 
a cry againft the new crufade; and they intrigued 
with efifeft in the cabinet, in the field, and in every 
private fociety in Europe. Their talk was not dif- 
ficult. The condition of princes, and fometimes 
of firft minifters too, is to be pitied. The creatures 
of the de&, and the creatures of favour, had no 
telifh for the principles of the manifeftpes. They 
promifed no governments, no regiments, no reve- 
nues from whence emoluments might arife, by per- 
quifite or by grant. In truth, the tribe of vulgar 
politicians are the loweft of our fpecies. There is 
no trade fo vile and mechanical as government in 
their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They arc 
out of themfelves in any courfe of condud recom- 

UKnded 
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mended only by confcienCe and glory. A largei, 
liberal atid profpe6tive view of the interefts of 
ftates paiTes with them for romance ; and the prin- 
ciples that recommend it for the wanderings of a 
difordered Imagination. The calculators compute 
them out of their fenfes. The jefters and buffoons 
ihame them out of every thing grand and elevateds 
Littlenefs in objcA and in means, to them appears 
foundnefs and fobriety. They think there is no* 
thing worth purfuit, but that which they can 
handle } which they can meafure with a two-foot 
fule ; which they cain tell upon ten fingers* 

Without the principles of the jacobins, perhaps 
without any princi|des at all, they played the game 
of that fa^On. There was a beaten road before 
them. The powers of Europe were armed ; France 
had always appeared dangerous ; the war was eafily 
dliverted from France as a fiaiMon, to France as a 
flate. The princes were ealUy taught to Hide back 
into their old habitual courfe of politicks. They 
were eafily led to confider the flames that were 
confuming France, not as a warning to protefl: their 
own buildings (which were without any party 
wall,and linked by a contignation into the edifice of 
France), but as an happy occafion for pillaging the 
goods, and for carrying off the materials of their 
neighbour's houie. Their provident fears were 
changed into avaricious hopes. They carried on 
their new defigns without feeming to abandon the 

principles 
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principles of their old poliqr. They pretended to 
fcek, or they flattered themfdves that they fought, 
in the acceflion of new fortrefles, and new terri- 
tories, a defenfive fecurity. But the fecurity wanted 
was againft a kind of power, which was^not fo tnily 
dangerous in its fortreifes nor in its territories, as 
in its fpirit and its principles* They aimed, or 
pretended to aim^ at defending themfelves agsunft 
a danger, from which there can be no fecurity in 
any defenfive plan. If armies and fortrefles were a 
defence againft jacobinifm, Louis the Sixteenth 
would this day reign a powerful monarch over an 
happy people. 

This errour obliged them, even in their ofienfive 
operations, to adopt a plan of war, againft the fuc- 
cefs of which there.was fomething little fliort of 
mathematical demonftration. They refufed to 
take any ftep which might ftrike at the heart of 
affairs. They feemed unwilling to wound the 
enemy in any vital part. They afted through the 
whole, as if they really wiflied the confervation of 
the jacobin power; as what might be more favour- 
able than the lawful government to the attainment 
of the petty objefts they looked for. They always 
kept qn the circumference; and the wider and re- 
nloter the circle was, the more eagerly they chofe 
it as their fphere of action in this centrifugal wafc 
The plan they purfued, in its nature demanded 
^eat length of time. In its execution, they, who 

went 
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went the neareft way to work, Were obliged to 
cover an incredible extent of country. It left to 
the enemy every means of deftroying this extend- 
ed line of weaknefe. HI fuccefs in any part wag 
fure to defeat the efFcft of the whde. ThisuT^ 
true of Auftria. It is ftill more true of Engknd. 
On this felfe plan, even good fortune, by further 
weakening the viftor, put him but the further off 
from his objeft. 

As long as there was any appearance of fuccefe, 
tlie fpirit of aggrandizement, and confequently the 
fpirit of mutual jealoufy feized upon all the. co* 
aiefced powers. Some fought an acceffion of ter-r 
ritory at the expence of France, fome at the ex- 
pence of each other ; fome at the expence of third 
parties ; and when the viciffitude of di&fter took 
it-6 turn, they found common diftrefi a treacherous 
bond of faith and friendfhip. 

The greateft fkill conducing the greateft military 
apparatus has been employed; but it has been 
worfe than xifelelsly employed, through the falfe 
policy of the war. The operations of the field 
fufiered by the errours of the cabinet. If the fame 
fpirit continues when peace is made, the peace wifi 
fix and perpetuate all the errours of the war ; be- 
caufe it will be made upon the fame falfe principle. 
What has been loft in the field, in the field may 
be regained. An arrangement of peace in its na- 
ture is a permanent fettlement ; it is the eflFecfc of 

counfd 
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coutifel and deliberation, and not of fortuitous 
events. If built upon a bafis fundamentally error 
neous, it can only be retrieved by fome of tho& 
unforefeen difpenfations, which the all-wi£e but 
xnyfteriQus Governour of the world, fometimes iur 
terpo£es, to faaatch nations from ruin. It would 
not be pious errour^ but mad and impious pre- 
fumption for any one to truft in an unknown 
order of difpcnfations, in defiance of the rules erf 
prudence, which are formed upon the knowij 
march of the ordinary providence of God. 

It was not of that fort of war that I was amongft 
the leaft confidcrable, but amongft the mod zealous 
advifers ; and it is not by the fort of peace now 
talked of, that I wifh it concluded. It would an- 
fwer no great purpofe to enter into the particular 
errours of the war. The whole has been but on4 
errour. It was but nominally a war of alKance. As 
the combined powers purfued it, there was nothing 
to hold an alliance together. There could be no 
tie of honour^ in a fociety for pillage. There could 
be no tie of a common interejl where the objed did 
not offer fuch a divifion amongft the parties, as 
could well give them a warm concern in the gains 
of each other, or could indeed form fuch a body of 
equivalents, as might make one of them willing to 
abandon a fcparate objeft of his ambition for the 
gratification of any other member of the alliance. 
The partition of Poland offered an objeft of fpoil m 

which 
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which the parties might agree. They were circum- 
jacent; and each might take a portion convenient 
to his own territory. They might dilpute about 
the value of their feveral fUares, but the contiguity 
to each of the demandants always furnifhed the 
means of an adjuftment. Though hereafter the 
world will have caufe to rue this iniquitous meafurcj^ 
and they moft who were moft concerned in it, for 
the moment, there was wherewithal in the object 
to preferve peace amongft confederates in wrong. 
But the fpoii of France did not afford the fame 
facilities for accommodation. What might fatisfy 
the houfe of Auftria in a Flcmifti frontier afforded 
no equivalent to tempt the cupidity of the king of 
Priiffia. What might be defired by Great Britain 
in the Weft Indies, muft be coldly and remotely, 
if at all, felt as an intereft at Vienna ; and it would 
be felt as fomething worfe than a negative intereft 
at Madrid. Auftria, long poffcffed with unwife 
and dangerous defigns on Italy, could not be very 
much in earneft about the confcrvation of the old 
patrimony of the houfe of Savoy : and Sardinia,who 
owed to an Italian force all her means of fliutting 
out France from Italy, of which fhe has been fup- 
pofed to hold the key, would n t purchafe the 
means of ftrength upon one fide by yielding it on 
the other. She would not readily give the pof- 
feflion of Novara for the hope of Savoy. No con- 
tinental power was willing to lolc any of its con- 
tinental 
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tinental objects for the increafe of the naval power 
cf Great Britain ; arid Great Britain would not 
give up any of the objefts flie fought for as the 
means of an increafe to her naval power, to fur* 
ther their aggrandizement. 

The moment this war came to be confidered as 
? war merely of profit, the aftual circumftances 
are fuch, that it never could become really a w^ar 
of alliance. Nor can the peace be a peace of 
alliance, until things are put upon their right 
bottom. 

I don't find it denied, that when a treaty is en- 
tered into for peace, a demand will be made on the 
regicides to furrender a great part of their -coit-. 
quefts on the continent. Will they, in the pre- 
fcnt ftate of the war, make that furrender without 
an equivalent ? This continental ceffion muft of 
courfe be made in favour of that party in the alli- 
ance, that has fuffered loflcs. That party has nOr 
thing to furnifli towards an equivalent. What 
equivalent, for inftance, has Holland to offer, who 
has loft her all ? What equivalent can come from 
the Emperour, every part of whofe territories con- 
tiguous to France, is already within the pale of the 
regicide dominion? What equivalent has Sardinia' 
to offer for Savoy and for Nice, I mayTay for her 
whole being ? What has {he taken from the fac- 
tion of France ? She has loft very near her all ; 
and {he has gained nothing. What equivalent has 

Spai^ 
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' Spain to give? Alas! fhehasalread^.paidiq; bei^ 

^ own ranfom the fund of equivalent^ and a dreadfol 

• equivalent it is, to England and to*herfelf. Butl 

^ put Spain out of the queftion ; flie^ is a province 

of the jacobin empire, and ftie muft make peace op 

"WzT according to the orders flie receives from the 

directory of affaffins. In effect and fubftance, her 

crown is a fief of regicide. - . . ^ 

Whence then can the compenfation be demand-- 

cd? Undoubtedly from that power which alone fiaa^ 

made fome conquefts. That power is Englandx 

Will the allies then give away their ancient patrir 

mony, that England may keepiffands intlgl Weft 

Indies ? They never can protraicl the war in good 

eameft for that objed ; nor can they act in con* 

cert with us, in our refufal to grant any thing to? 

wards their redemptions •. In that cafe we are thun 

fituatcd* . Either we mult give Europe; bound 

hand^ahd foot, tof France; or we imft quit tho 

Weft Indies without anyone object, 'great or fmaU; 

to^^ardsj indemnity , and Xecurity. Ijrepeat it with* 

out any advantage' whatever : becaufe^ iuppdfifcg 

.that our conqueft could comprife ail tliat France 

ever pofiefled in the tropical America, it never can 

amount in any fair eftimation to a fair equivalent 

for Holland, for the Auftrian Netherlands, for the 

lower Germany, that is for the whole ancient king* 

dom or circle of Burgundy, now under the yoke 

of regicide, to £iy nothing of almoft all Italy under 

Vol. VIII. Q the 
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the ^une barbarous domination. If we treat in 
the prcfent fituation oif things, we have nothing in 
our hands that can redeem Europe* Nor is the 
emperour, as I have obfcrv^ed, more rich in the 
fund of equivalents. 

If we look to our dock in the eaftem world, 
our moft valuable and fyftematick acquifitions are 
made in that quarter. Is it from France they arc 
made ? France has but one or two contemptible 
h&orie^j fubfifting by the offal of the private for- 
tunes of Englifh individuals to fupport them, in 
any part of India. I look on the taking of the 
Cape of Good Hope as the fecuring of a poft of 
great moment. It does honour to thofe who 
planned, and to thofe who executed that enter^ 
prife : but I fpeak of it always as comparatively 
good ; as good as any thing can be in a fcboiie of 
war that repels us from a centre, and employs all 
our forces where nothing can be finaOy dedfive. 
But giving, as I freely give, every poffibie credit 
to thefe eaftem conquefts, I afk one queKUon, on 
whom are they made? It is evident, that if we can 
keep our eaftem conquefts, we keep them not at. 
the cxpence of France, but at the expcnce of Hol- 
land our al/y ; of Holland the immediate ckufe of 
the war, the nation whom we had undertaken to 
proteft, and not of the republick which it was our 
bufincls to deftroy. If we return the African and 
the Afiatick conquefts, we put them into the hands 
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of a nominal ftate (to that Holland is reduced) un- 
able' to retain them; and which will ^drtuaDy leave 
them under the dlireftion of France. If we with- 
hold theni, Holland dedines ftill more as a ftatd 
She lofes fo much carrying trade and > that means 
of keeping up the fmall degree of naval power (he 
holds;' fet which •policy alone, and not for any 
commercial gain, (he maintains the Cape, or any 
fettlenlerit beyorid it. In that cafe, refentmenf, 
faftiott, and evto neceflity will throw her more 
and more into the jJower of the liew mifchievous 
repubilidc. But on the probable ftate of Holland, 
I {hall fay more, when in this correfpondence i 
cottic to talk over with you the ftate in which any 
fort of jacobin ^peacc 'will leave ^fl Europe. 

So far as to thfe Eaft Indies. 

As tb the Weft Indies, indeed as to .either, if we 
lodkfor matter of exchange in order to ranfoiii 
. Eilrbpe, it is eafy to fhew that wc have taken a 
terrible roundabout road. I cannot conceive, even 
if, for the fake of holding conqucfts there, we 
flibuld rcfufe to redeem Holland, aiid the Auftrian 
Netherlah^s, and the hither Germany, that Spain, 
merely as Ihe is Spain (and forgetting that the 
regicide ambaffador governs at Madrid) will fee 
whh perfca fatisfataion. Great Britain*fole miftrefe 
<tf the Ifles. In truth it appears to me, that, when 
^We cortie to balance our account, we fhall find iki 
the propofed peace only the pure, fimple, and uh- 

Q 2 endowed 
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endowed charms of jacobin amity. We fliaJl have 
the fatisfaftion of knowing, that no blood or trea- 
fure has been fpared by the allies for fupport of 
the regicide fyftem. We Avail refleft at leifure on 
one great truth, that it was ten times more eafy 
totally to deftroy the fyftem itfelf, than when efta- 
blifhed, it would be to reduce its power, and that 
this republick, moft formidable abroad, was, of all 
things, the weakeft at home ; that her frontier 
was terrible, her interiour feeble; that it was matter 
of choice to attack her where ihe is invincible, 
and to fpare her where fhe wa^ ready to difTolve by 
her own internal diibrders. We i^iall reflect, that 
our plan was good neither for offence nor defej^e. 
It would not be at all difficult to prove, that an 
army of a hundred thoufand men, hprfe) foot, 
and artillery, might have been employed againft 
the enemy on the very foil, which he has-ufurped 
at a far lefs exponce thaif lias been fquandered 
a-way upon tropical adventui;cs. In thefe adven- 
tures it was not an encp^iy we had to vanqviih, 
but a ccmcta'y to conquer. In carrying on the 
war in the Weft Indies, the hoftile fword is raer- 
cifuij the country in which we engagjc is the 
dlrcadful en^my. There the European conqueror 
^;uis a cruel defeat in the very fruits oj^ his,f|i<i;* 
jfcfe. Every advantage is but a new deman^i o^ 
xfingland for recruits to tlje Weft Indian, .gravjjw 
.In a Weft India war, the ,regia$ieA have fpf tl^d^ 
ic-'.x,.:^) ,. .^ troops, 
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iroopi, a race of fierce barbarians, to whom the 
poifoned air, in which our youth inhale certain 
death, is falubrity and life. To thetn the climate 
is the fureft and moft faithful of allies. 

Had we carried on the war on the fide of France 
which looks towards the channel or the Atlantick, 
we fhoukl have attacked our enemy on his weak 
and unarmed fide. We fhould not have to reckon 
on the lofs of a man, who did not fall in battle. 
We fhould have an ally in the heart of the coun* 
try, who to our hundred thoufand, w6uld at one 
time have added eighty thoufand men at the leafl, 
and all animated by principle, by enthufiafm and 
by vengeance ; motives which fecured them to the 
caufe in a very different manner from fome of 
thofe allies whom we fubfidized with millions. 
This ally (or rather this principal in the war) by 
the confeffion of the regicide himfelf, was more 
formidable to him than all his other foes united. 
Warring there, we fhould have led our arms to 
the capital of Wrong. Defeated, we could not 
fail (proper precautions taken) of a fure retreat. 
Stationary,and only fupporting the royalifls,an im- 
penetrable barrier, an impregnable rampart would 
have been formed between the enemy and his 
naval power. We are probably the only nation 
who have declined to aft againft aa-enemy, when 
it might have been done iti his own country ; and 
who having an armed, a powerful, and a long vic- 

Q 3 torious 
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torious ally in that country, declined all effiidual 
co-operation, and fuffered him to perifh for want 
of fupport. On the plan of a war in France, every 
advantage that our allies might obtain, would be 
doubled in its eSp€L Difafiers on the one fide, 
might have a fair chance of being compenfated by 
victories oo the other. Had we brought the main 
of our force to bear upon that quarter^ all the ope- 
rations of the Britiih and Imperial crowns would 
have been combined. The war would have had 
fyilem, correfpondence, and a certain diredion. 
3ut as the war has been purfued, the operations 
of the two crowns have not the (malleft degree of 
hiutual bearing relation. 

Had acquifitions in the Weft Indies been our 
pbjedl, on fuccefs in France, every thing reafon- 
abie in/thofe remote parts might be demanded 
with decorum, and jufiice, and a fure effed. 
Well might we call for a recompence in America, 
for thofe fervices to which Europe owed its fafety. 
Having abandoned this obvious policy conneded 
with' principle, we have feen the regicide power 
taking the reverfe courfe, and making real con- 
quefts in the Weft Indies, to which all our dear- 
bought advantages (if we could hold them) are 
mean and contemptible. The nobleft ifland within 
the tropicks, worth all that we poiTefs put toge- 
ther, is, by the vaflal Spaniard, delivered into her 
hands. The ifland of Hifpaniola (of which we 

have 
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have but one poor corner, by a llippery hold) is 
perhaps equal to England in extent, and in ferti- 
lity is far fuperiour. The part poffeffed by Spain, 
of that great ifland, made for the feat and center 
of a tropical empire, was not improved, to be fure, 
as th6 French divifion had been, before it was fyt , 
tcmatically dcflroyed by the cannibal republick ; 
but it is not only the far larger but the far more 
falubrious, and more fertile part. 

It was delivered into the hands of the barbsdi^utf 
without, as I can find, any publick reclamation on 
our part, not only in contravention to one of the 
fundamental treaties that compofe the publick law 
of Europe, but in defiance of the fundamental colo* 
nial policy of Spain herfelf. This part of the treaty 
of Utrecht was made for great general ends un- 
queftionably ; but whilft it provided for thofe gc- 
neral ends, it was in affirmance of that psurticular 
policy. It was not to injure but to fave Spain, by 
making a fettlement of her eftate, which prohibited 
. her to alienate to France. It is her policy, not to 
fee the balance of Weft Indian power overturned 
by France or by Great Britain. Whilft the monar- 
chies fubfifted, this unprincipled ceffion was what 
the influence of the elder branch of the houfe of 
Bourbon never dared to attempt on the younger : 
but cannibal terrour has been more powerful than 
family influence. The Bourbon monarchy of Spain 

Q4 » 
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IS united to the republick of France, by what may 
be truly called the ties of blood. 

By this meafure the balance of power in the 
Weft Indies is totally deftroyed. It has followed 
the balance of power in Europe. It is not alone 
what {hall be left nominally to the affaflins that is 
theirs. Theirs is the whole empire of Spain in 
-America. That ftroke finifhes all. I fliould be 
glad to fee our fuppliant negotiator in the aft of 
putting his feather to the ear of the directory, to 
make it unclench the fift ; and by his tickling, to 
charm that rich prize out of the iron gripe of rob- 
bery and s^mbition ! It does not require much ik- 
gacity to difcern, that no power wholly baffled and 
defeated in Europe, can flatter itfelf with conquefis 
in the Weft Indies. In that fiate of things it can 
-neither keep 4ior hold. No ! It cannot even long 
make war, if the grand bank and depoiit of its 
force is at all in the Weft Indies. But here a fcenc 
X)pens.to my view too important to pais by, perhaps 
loo critical to*touch* Is it poflible, that it ihould 
jiost.prefent itfelf in all its relations, to a mind ha- 
bituated to cbnfider either war or peace on a large 
icak, .or as one whole ? 

:- Unfortunately other ideas Jiaye prevailed. Are- 
.mote, an expenfive, a murderous, and in the end, 
un ;inproduj^ive adventure,, carried on upon ideas 
iof mercantile knight-errantry, without any of the 
•generous wilJneis of Qiiixotifm, is confidered as 

found. 
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found, folid fenfe ; and a war in a wholefome cli- 
mate, a war at our door, a war direftly on the 
enemy, a war in the heart of his country, a war 
in concert with an internal ally, and in combi- 
nation with the external, is regarded as folly and 
romance. 

My dear friend, I hold it impofTible that thefe 
confiderations (hould have efcaped the ftatefmen 
on both fides of the water, and on both fides of the 
houfe of commons. How a queftion of peace caa 
be difcuflTcd without having them in view, I can- 
not imagine. If you or others fee a way out of 
thefe difticultics I am happy. I fee indeed a fund 
from whence equivalents will be propofed. I fee 
it. But I cannot juft now touch it. It is a quef- 
tion of high moment. It opens another Iliad of 
woes to Europe. 

Such is the time propofed for making a common 
political peace^ to which no one circumftance is ^ 
propitious. As to the grand principle of the 
peace, it is left, as if by common confent, wholly 
out of the queftion. 

Viewing things in this light, I have frequently 
funk into a degree of defpondency and dejeAion 
hardly to be defcribed: yet out of the profoundeft 
depths of this defpair, an impulfe which I have in 
vain endeavoured to refift, has urged me to raifc 
one feeble cry againft this unfortunate coalition 
which is formed at home, in order to make a coa- 
lition 
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Ution with France, fubvcrfive of the whole ancient 
order of the world. No difafter of war, no cala- 
mity of feafon could ever ftrike me with half the 
horrour which I felt from what is introduced to us 
by this junftion of parties, under the foothing name 
erf peace. We are apt to fpeak of a low and pufil- 
bnimous fpirit as the ordinary caufe by which du- 
bious wars terminate in humiliating treaties. It is 
here the direft contrary. I am perfecUy aftonifhed 
at the boldnefs of charaftcr, at the intrepidity of 
mind, the firmnefe of nerve, in thofe who are able 
with xieliberation to face the perils of jacobin fra- 
ternity. 

This fraternity is indeed fo terrible in its nature, 
and in its manifeft confequences, that there is no 
way of quieting our apprehenfions about it, but 
by totally putting it out of fight, by fubftituting 
for it, through a fort of pcriphrafis, fomething of 
an ambiguous quality, and defcribing fuch a con- 
nection under the terms of " ihe ufiial relations (f 
^ peace and amity.''* By this means the propofed 
fraternity is huftled in the crowd of thofe treaties, 
which imply no change in the publick law of Eu- 
rope, and which do not upon fyftem affecl the in- 
teriour condition of nations. It is confou nded with 
thofe conventions in which matters of difpute 
among fovereign powers are compromifed, by the 
takbgoflFa duty more or lefs, by the furrender of a 
frontier town, or a difputed diflrid on the one iide 

or 
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or the other; by pactions in which the pretenfions 
of families are fettled, (as by a conveyancer, mak- 
ing family fubftitutions and fuccefiions) without 
any alterations in the laws, manners, religion, pri- 
vileges and cuftoms of the cities or territories 
which are the fubje£t of fuch arrangements. 

All this body of old conventions, compoling the 
vaft and. voluminous collection called the corps di* 
fhmatique^ forms the code or ftatute law, as the 
methodized reafonings of the great publiciils and 
juriils form the digeft and jurifprudence of the 
Chriftian world. In thefe treafures are to be found 
the ufual relations of peace and amity in civilized 
Europe; and there the relations of ancient France 
were to be found amongft the reft. . 

The prefent fyftem in France is not the ancient 
France. It is not the ancient France with ordinary 
ambition and ordinary means. It is not a new 
power of an old kind. It is a new power of a new 
^cies. When fuch a queftionable fhape b to be 
admitted for the firil time into the brotherhood ox 
Chrtftendom, it is not a mere matter of idle curio* 
iity to confider how far it is in its nature alliable^ 
with the reft, or whether ^ the relations of peace 
>< and amity'' with this new ftate are likdy toJie 
of. the fame nature with the ufual relations of the 
ftates of Europe. 

The revolution in France had die relation 6i 
France to other nations as one- of iC8*prindpaI 

objeds. 
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objeds. The changes made by that revolutioa 
•were not the better to accommodate her to the 
old and ufual rdations, but to produce new ones. 
The evolution was made^ not to make France free, 
.but to make her formidable; not to make her a 
neighbour, but a miftrefs; not to make her Hiore 
obfervant of laws, but to put her in a condition 
to impofe them. To make France truly fonni« 
dabie it was neceflaty that France ihould be new- 
modelled. They who have not followed the train 
of the late proceedings, have been led by deceitful 
reprefentations (which deceit made a part in the 
plan) to conceive that this totally new model 
of a ftate in which nothing efcaped a change, 
was made with a view to its internal relation^ 
only. 

In the Revolution of France two forts of men 

were princ^>ally concerned in giving a charader 

and determination to its purfuits; the philofc^en 

and the politicians. They took different ways, 

.but they met in the lame end. The philofophers 

.bad one predominant objed, which they purfiied 

with a fanatical fury, that is, the utter extirpation 

of religion. To that every quefUon of empire was 

fiibordinate. They had rather doniineer in a pa- 

^fiih of atheifts, than rule over a chrifiian world. 

Their temporal ambition was wholly fubfervient 

to'^eir profislytizing fpitit, in which they were 

.not txfttcdtd.by Mahomet himfelf« 

They 
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They who have made but fuperfidal ftucKfes in 
the natural hiftory of the human mind, have been 
taught to look on reli^us opinioxis as the only 
caufedf enthufiaftick zeal, Ind feftarian propaga- 
tion. But there is no dodtrine whatever, on which 
men can warm, that is not capable of the very iamq 
efFeft. The focial nature of man impels him tp 
propagate his principles, as much as phyfical inv 
pulfes urge him to propagate his kind* The paf- 
fions ^ve zeal and vehemence. The underftand*- 
ing beftows defign and fyftem. The whole mai^ 
moves under the difcipliiie of his opifiions. Reli* 
pon is among the moft powerful caufes of en* 
thlifiafm. When any thing concerning it become^ 
^n dbjeft of much meditation, it cannot be indif- 
fercnt to the mind. They who do not love reli- 
gion, hate it. The rebels to God perfectly abhor 
the author of their being. They hate him "with 
** all their heart, with all their mind, with all their 
^* foul, and with all their ftrength.*' He never 
prefents himfelf to their thoughts, but to menace 
and alarm them. They cannot ftrike the fun out 
of Heaven, but they are able to raife a fmoulder- 
ing linoke that obfcures him from their own eyes* 
.Not being able to revenge themfelves on God, they 
have a delight in vicarioufly defacing, degrading^ 
torturing, and tearing in pieces his image in.mai>. 
^et no one judge of them by what he has coi^- 
(ceived of them, when they were not incpf pprated, 
..I " 'and 
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and had nb lead. They were then only paffengers 
in a common vehicle. They were then carried 
along with the general motion of religion in the 
commtmity, and without being ai^^are of it, par- 
took of its inQuence. In that fituation, at worft, 
their nature was left free to counterwork their 
principles. ITiey defpaired of ^ving any very ge- 
neral currency to theif opinions. They coniidered 
them as a rfeferved privilege for the chofen few. 
But when the poffibility of dominion, lead, and 
propagation prefented tlxdmfelves, and that the am- 
bition, which before had' fo often made them hy- 
pocrites, might rather gain than lofe by a daring 
avowal of their fentiments, then the nature of this 
infernal I'pirit, which has '* evil for its good," ap- 
peared in its fuH perfection. Nothing indeed buk 
the poffeffion of fome power can with any certainty 
difcover, what at the bottom is the true ch'arader 
of any man. Without reading the fpeeches of 
Vergniaud, Fran9ais of Nantz, Ifnard, and fomc 
others of that fort, it would not be eafy to con- 
ceive the paflion, rancour, and malice of their 
tongues and hearts. They worked themfelves up 
to a perfect frenzy againft religion and all its pro- 
feflbrs. They tore the reputation of the clergy to 
pieces by their infuriated declamations and invec- 
tives, before they lacerated their bodies by their 
mafiacres. This fanatical atheifm left out, we omit ^ 
the principal feature in the French revolution, and 

a prin- 
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a principal confideration with regard to the cflFcfts 
to be expected from a peace with, it. 

The other fort of men were the politicians. To 
them who had little or not at all reflefted on the 
fubjecl:, religion was in itfelf no objeA of love or 
hatred. They difbelieved it, and that was alL 
Neutral with regard to that objcft, they took the 
fide which in the prefent ftatc of things might beft 
anfwer "their purpofes. They foon found that they 
could not do without the philofophers; and the 
philofophers foon made them fenfible, that the 
deftruftion of religion was to fupply them with 
means of conqueft firft at home, and then abroad* 
The philofophers were the active internal agitators, 
and fupplied the fpirit and principles : the fecond 
gave the practical direction. Sometimes the one 
predominated in the compofition, fometimcs the 
other. The only difference between them was id 
the qeceffity of concealing the general dcfign for k 
time, and in their dealing with foreign nations ; th6 
fanaticks going ftrait forward and openly, the poli- 
ticians by the furcr mode of zigzag. In the courfe 
of events this, amoftg other caufes, produced fierce 
arid bloody contentions between them. But at 
the bottom they thoroughly agreed in all thfe ob» 
jefts of ambition and itreligion, and fubftahtiaH]^ 
in all the means of promoting thefe ends. 

Without queftion, to bring about the unexam- 
pled 
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pled event of the French revolution, the concur* 
rence of a very great number of views and paflions 
was neceffary. In that ftupendous work, no one 
principle by which the human mind may have its 
faculties at once invigorated and depraved, was 
left unemployed; but I can fpeak it to a certainty, 
and fupport it by undoubted proofs, that the rul- 
ing principle of thofe who acted in the revolution 
as Jiatefmen^ had the exterior aggrandizement of 
France as their ultimate end in the moft: minute 
part of the internal changes that were made. We, 
who of late years have been drawn from an atten- 
tion to foreign affairs by the importance of our 
domeftick difcuflions, cannot eaiily form a concep- 
tion of the general eagernefs of the aftive and ener- 
getick part of the French nation, itfelf the moft ac- 
tive and energetick of all nations, previous to its 
revolution, upon that fubjech I am convinced 
that the foreign (peculators in France, under the 
old government, were twenty to one of the fame 
defcription then or now in England; and few of 
that defcription there were, who did not em\iloufly 
fet forward the revolution. iThe whole official 
{yflem, particularly in the diplomatick part, the re- 
gulars, the irregulars, down to the clerks in office, 
^a corps, widiout all comparifon, more numeroua 
than the fame amongft us) co-operated in it. , AU 
the intriguers in fgrcign politicks, all the fpicj, all 
.;^ : the 
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the intelligencers, adhially or late in function, all 
the candidates for that fort of employment, aded 
folely upon that principle. 

On that fyftcm of aggrandizement there was but 
one mind: but two violent faftions arofe about the 
means. The firft wifhed France, diverted from the 
politicks of the continent, to attend folely to her . 
marine, to- feed it by an increafe of commerce, and 
thereby to overpower England on her own element. 
They contended, that if England were difabled, 
the powers on the continent would fall into their 
proper fubordination ; that it was England which 
deranged the whole continental fyftem of Europe. 
The others, who wegre by far the more numerous, 
though not the moft outwardly prevalent at court, 
confidered this plan for France as contrary to her 
genius, her fituation, and her natural means. 
They agreed as to the ultimate objeft, the reduc- 
tion of the Britifh power, and, if poffible, its naval 
power ; but they confidered an afcendancy on the 
continent as a necefl'ary preliminary to that under- 
taking. They argued, that the proceedings of 
England herfelf had proved the foundnefs of this 
policy. That her greateft and ableft ftatefmen had 
not confidered the fupport of a continental balance 
againft France as a deviation from the principle of 
her naval power, but as one of the moft effeftual 
modes of carrying it ir\to effect. That fuch had 
been her policy ever fince the revolution j during 
• Vox-. VIII. R which 
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«^hich period the naval ftrcngth of Great Britain 
had gone on increafing in the direct ratio of her 
interference in the politicks of the continent. 
With much ftrongcr reafon ought the politicks of 
iFrance to take the fame direction; as well for pur- 
fuing objects which her fuuation would dictate 
to her, though England had no exiftence, as for 
counterafting the politicks of that nation; to 
France continental politicks are primary; they 
looked on them only of fecondary confidcration 
to England, and however ncceffary, but as means 
neceffary to an end. 

What is truly aftoniftiing, the partifans of thofc 
two oppofite fyftems were at once prevalent, and at 
once employed, and in the very fame tranfactions, 
tlie one oftenfibly, the other fecretly, during tlic 
latter part of the reign of Louis XV. Nor was 
there one court in which an ambaffador refided on 
tlie part of the minifters, in which another as a fpy 
on him did not alfo refide on the part of the king. 
They who purfued the fcheme for keeping peace oa 
tlie continent, and particularly with Auftria, acting 
officially and publickly, the other faftion counter- 
afting and oppofing them. Thefe private agents 
were continually going from their function to the 
Baftille, and from the Baftille to employment, and 
iavour again. An inextricable cabal was formed, 
fome of perfons of rank, others of fubordinates. 
But by this means the corps of politicians u^as- 

augmented. 
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augmented in number, and the whole formed a 
body of a&ive, adventuring, ambitious, difcon- 
tented people, defpifing the regular miniftry, det 
piling the courts at which they were employed, 
defpifing the court which employed them. 

The unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth * was not 
the firft caufe of the evil by which he fufFered. He 
came to it, as to a fort of inheritance, by the felfc 
politicks of his immediate predeceffor. This fyftem 
of dark and perplexed intrigue had come to its per- 
fection before he came to the throne : and even then 
the revolution ftrongly operated in all its caufes. 

There was no point on which the difcontented 
diplomatick politicians fo bitterly arraigned their 

• It may be right to do jufticc to LouisXVI. He did what 
he could to deilroy the double diplomacy of France. He had all 
the fecret conrefpondence burnt, except one piece, vrhich was 
called, ConjeAures raUhniUesfur lajifvatim dt la France dant lefjif* 
teme politique de PEuropei a work executed by M. Favier, under 
the direction of count Broglie. A iingle copy of this was faid to 
have been found in the cabinet of Louis XVI. It was publiihed 
with fome fubfequent Hate papers of Vergcnnes, Turgot, and 
others, as, ** a new benefit of the revolution ;" and the adver- 
tifcment to the publication ends with the following words *' // 
fi-rafaciUdefeconvaincre^qu' YCOMPRis meme la REVoLtJTiON, 
en grande patfie^on TROUVE dans ces memgires et ses con- 
jectures LE GERME DE TOUT OS Qu'arRIVA AUJOURD'hUI, 
4- qu^on fie pent Jans let avoir li^^^ elre bien aufait des intirels^ if 
mime def vues aSiueUis dts diverfcs pwjhnces de T Europe.** The 
book is entitled, PMiquedetous les Cabinefs de I* Europe pendant 
lesregnes de Louis XV. ^ Louis XVI. It is altogether very cu- • 
housy and worth reading. 

R 2 cabinet. 
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cabinet, as for the decay of French influence in all 
others. Froip quarrelling with the court, they be- 
gan to complain of monarchy itfelf ; as a fyftem of 
government too variable for any regular plan of 
national aggrandizement. They obferved, that in 
that fort of reghnen too much depended on the 
perfonal character of the prince; that the vicifli- 
tudes produced by the fucceffion of princes of a 
different charafler, and even the viciflitudes prp- 
duced in the fame man, by the different views and 
inclinations belonging to youth, manhood, and age, 
diflurbcd and diftrafted the policy of a country 
made by nature for extenfive empire, or what was 
ftill more to their tafte, for that fort of general 
ovcr-ruling influence which prepared empire or 
fupplied the place of it. They had continually in 
ih-ir hands the obfervations of Machiavel on Livj. 
They had Mo?2tcfqideu*s Grandeur ^ Decadence dcs 
■ Remains as a manual ; and they compared with 
mortification the fyftematick proceedings of a 
Roman fenatc with the fluctuations of a monarchy. 
They obferved, the very fmall additions of territory 
•which all the power of France, actuated by all the 
ambition of France, had acquired in two centuries. 
The Romans had frequently acquired more in a 
llngle year. They feverely and in every part of it 
criticifed the reign of Louis, the XIV, whofc irregu- 
lar and dcfultory ambition had more provoked than 
endangered Europe- Indeed, they who will be at 

tbc 
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the pains of ferioufly confidering the hiftory of 
that period will fee, that thofe French politicians 
had fome reafon. They who will not take the 
trouble of reviewing it through all its wars and 
all its negotiations, will confult thefliort but judi- 
cious criticifm of the marquis de Montalembert on 
that fubjeft. It may be read feparately from his 
ingenious fyftem of fortification and military de- 
fence, on the praftical merit of which I am Un- 
able to form a judgment. 

The diplomatick politicians of whom I fpeak, 
and who formed by far the majority in that clafe, 
made difadvantageous comparifons even between 
their more legal and formalifmg monarchy, and 
the monarchies of other ftates, as a fyftem of power 
and influence. They obferved, that France not 
only loft ground herfelf, but through the languor 
and unfteadinefs of her purfuits, and from her aim- 
ing through commerce at naval force which fhc 
never could attain without lofing more on one fide 
than fhe could gain on the other, three great pow-' 
crs, each of them (as military ftates) capable of 
balancing her, had grown up on the continent. 
£i.ufiia and Prufiia had been created almoft within, 
memory; and Auftria, though not a new power, 
apd even curtailed in territory, 'ftras by the very 
colKfion in which flie loft that territory, greatly im- 
proved in her military difcipline and force. During 
the reign of Maria Therefa the interiour otconomy 
1^3 of 
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of the country was made more to corrcfpond with 
the fupport of great armies than formerly it had 
been. As to Pruflia, a merely military power, they 
obferved that one war had enriched her with as 
coniiderable a conqueft as France had acquired in 
centuries. Ruflla had broken the Turkilh power 
by which Auftria might be, as formerly flie had 
been, balanced in favour of France* They felt it 
with pain, that the two northern powers of Swe^ 
den and Denmark were in general under the fway 
of Ruffia; or that at beft, France kept up a very 
doubtful conflict, with many flu<5hiations of for- 
tune^ and at an enormous expence in Sweden. In 
Holland, the French party feemed, if not extin- 
guiihed, at leafib utterly obfi:ured, and kept under 
by a ftadtholder, leaning for fupport fometimes on 
-Gi^eat Britain, fometimes on Pruflia, fometimes on 
both^ never on France. Even the fprcading of the 
Bourbon family had become merely a hmUbf ao- 
ix>tnmodation; and had litde ef&A on the national 
•politicks. This alliance, they faid, extinguiihed 
£pain by defhroying all its energy, without adding 
any thing to the real power of France in the ac- 
ceflion of the forces of its great rival. In Italy, the 
Jfame family accommodation, the fame national in- 
significance were equally vifible. What cure for 
the radical weaknels of the French monarchy, to 
wrhichAallthe means which wit cQjuld devife, or na- 
ture aiui/ortune ct)uld beftow, towards univer/al 

empire, 



empire, was not of force to give life; or vigour; 
or confiftency, — ^but' in a republick? Out the 
word came; and it never went back. 

Whether they reafoned right or wrong, or that 
there was fome mixture of right and wrong in 
their reafoning, I am ture, that in this manner tliey 
felt and reafoned. The different effects of a great 
military and ambitious republick^ and of a mo^ 
narchy of the fame defcription were conftandy in 
their mouths. The principle was ready to operate 
when opportunities ihould offer, which few of them 
indeed forefaw in the extent in which they were 
afterwards prefented; but thefe oj^rtunities, ia 
fome degree or other, they all ardently wiihed fon 

When I was in Paris in 1773, the treaty of 1756' 
between Auftria and France was deplor^ as ana* 
tional calamity ; becaufe it united France in friend- 
fliip with a power, at whofe expence alone they 
could hope any continental aggrandizement. When 
the firft partition of Poland was made, in which 
France had no fliare, and which had fiirther ag- 
grandized every^ one of the three powers of which 
they were mod jealous, I found them in a perfcft 
phrenzy of rage and indignation: not that they 
were hurt at the ihockii^g and uncoloured violence 
zjnd injuftice of tlut partition, but at the debility, 
improvidence, and want of acUyity in their govern- 
ment, in not preventing it as a means of aggran- 
dizement to their rivals, or in not contriving, by 
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irxchanges of fome kind or other, to obtain their 
ihare of advantage from that robbery. 

In that or. nearly in that fiate of things and of 
€>pinit)ns,came the Auftrian match ; which promifed 
to draw the knot, as afterwards in effecl it did, 
ftiU more dofely between - the old rival houfes. 
Tb]3 added exceedingly to their hatred and con* 
tempt of their monarchy. It was for this reafon 
that the late glorious queen, who on all accounts 
was .formed to produce general love and admira- 
tion, and whofe life was as mild and beneficent as 
her death was beyond example great and heroick, 
became fb very ibon and fo very much the object 
of an im{^cable rancour, never to be extinguifhed 
hut in her Uood* When I wrote my letter in an- 
swer to M. de Menonville, in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, 1791, 1 had good reafon for thinking that 
this defcription. of revolutionifts did not fo early 
nor fb^ ileadily ppint their murderous deiigns^ at 
the mart}T king as at the royal heroine. It ^^'as 
accident, and the momentary depreffion of that 
part of the faction, that gave to the hufband the 
happy priority in death. 

From this their reftlefi dclire of an over-ruling 
influence, they bent a very great part of their de- 
figns and efforts to revive the old French party, 
which was a democratick party in Holland, and to 
make a revolution there. '1 hey were happy at the 
troubles which the lingular imprudence of Jofeph 

the 
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the fecond had ftirred up in the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, They rejoiced, when they fkw him irritate 
his fubjeds, profefs philofophy, fend aiFiray the 
Dutch garrifons, and difmantle his fortifications. 
As to Holland, they never foirgave either the king 
or the miniftry,for fuffering that objeft, which they 
juftly looked on as principal in their defign of re^ 
ducing the power of England, to efcapc out of their 
hands. This was the true fecret of the commer- 
cial treaty, made, on their part, againft all the old 
rules and principles of commerce, with a view of 
diverting the Englifli nation, by a purfiiit of im- 
mediate profit, from an attention to tHe progrel^ 
of France in its defigns upon that republick. The 
fyftem of the oeoonfcmifts, which led to the general 
opening of commerce, fs^cilitated that treaty, but 
did not produce it. ITiey were in defpair when 
they found that by the vigour of Mr. Pitt, fup* 
ported in this point- by Mr. Fox and the oppofition, 
the objcft, to which tJiey had facrificed their nuu 
nufa^res, was l6ft to their ambition. 

This eager defire. of raifing France from th< 
cotidition into which {he had fallen, as they con^^ 
ccived^ from her moo^^tchic^ imbecility, had been 
the'fMin fpring of their precedent interference ia 
that unhafypy American quarrel, the bad effeds of 
which to this nation have^ot, as yet, frilly difclofed 
themfelves. Thefe fentimoits had been long lurk- 
ing in their breafis^' though their vic^s wjsre only 
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dHcovered now and then, in heat and as by efcapes; 
but on this occafion thcyjexploded fuddcnly. They 
were profeiTed >\ith oftentation, and propagated 
.with zeal. ThdTe fentinrents were not prodiiced, 
as fome think, by their American allianca The 
American alliance was produced by their republi- 
can principles and republican .policy. ^ This new 
rdation undoubtedly did mwch. The difcourfes 
and cabals that it produced, the intercourfe. that it 
eflablifhed, and above all, the example, which made 
it feem practicable to eftablifh a republick in a 
great extent of country, finiihed [the: work,-and 
gave to that part of the revolutionary fadion a 
degree of ftrcngth, which required other energies 
than the late king poffeffcd, to refift, or even to 
reftr^in. It fpread every where; but it was no 
where more prevalent th^n in the heart of the 
cpurt. Thepalace of Verfailles, by its language, 
feemed a forum of democracy. To hSivepmnted 
out to ntoH of thofc politidans, from their difp<v 
fitions and n^ovements, what has fince hs^ppenedi 
the fall of their own monarchy, of their own laws, 
of their own religion, would have been to furniih a 
motive the more for puQuf^ forward a fyftem on 
which they confidered all thefe things as ioftum* 
t)rances. Such in truth they were. And we. have 
feen them fucceed not only in the deftru<5tion of 
their mqnarchy ; but in all the obje^s of ambition 
that they propofed from that cjeftruftion.. ^ . . 

When 
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When I contemphte the fcheme on which Franco 
is formed, and when I compare it with thcfe fyt 
terns, with which it is, and ever ihuft be in conflid^ 
thofe things which feem as defects in her poUty^ 
are the very things which make me tremble. Tho 
ftates of the ChriiHan world have grown up to their 
prefent magnitude in a great length of time, and 
by a great variety of accidents. They have been 
improved to what we fee them with greater or lefi 
degrees of felicity and fkill. Not one of them has 
been formed upon a regular plan or with any unity 
of defign. As their conftltutions are not fyftema- 
tical, they have not been directed to any peculiar 
end,eminently diftinguilhed,and fuperfeding every 
other. ' The objefts which they embrace are of the 
greateft poffible variety, and have become in a man- 
ner infinite. In all thefe old countries the fiate 
has been made to the people, and not the people 
conformed to the ftate. Every ftate has purfued, 
not only every fort of focial advantage, but it ha^ 
cultivated the welfare of every individuaL His 
wants, his wifhes, even his taftes have been con* 
fulted. This comprehcnfive fcheme, virtually pro- 
duced a degree of perfonal liberty in forms the moil 
adverfe to it. That liberty was found, under mo- 
narchies ftiled abfolute, in a degree unknown to 
the ancient commonwealths. From hence the 
powers of all our modern ftates, meet in all their 
movements, with fome obftrudion. It is therefore 
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no wonder that when thcfe ftatcs are tp be con- 
fidered as machines to operate for fome one great 
end, that this diflipated and balanced force is not 
ealily concentered, or made to bear with the whole 
force of the nation upon one point. 

The Britiih ftate is, without queflion, that which 
purfues the greateft variety of ends, and is theleaft 
difpofed to iacrifice any one of them to another, or 
to the whole. It aims at taking in the entire circle 
of human defires, and fecuring for them their fair 
enjoyment. Our legiflature has been ever dofely 
connedted in its moft efficient part, with individual 
feeling, and individual intereft. Perfonal liberty, 
the moft lively of thefe feelings and the moft im- 
portant of thefe interefts, which in other European 
countries has rather arifen from the fyftem of man- 
ners and the habitudes of life, than from the laws 
of the ftate, (iji which it flourifiied more from neg- 
led than attention) in England, has been a direcl 
objecl of government. ^ 

On this principle England would be the weakcft 
power in the whole fyftem. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the great riches of this kingdom, arifing from 
a variety of caufes, and the difpofition of the peo- 
ple, which is as great to fpend as to accumulate, 
has eafily afforded a difpofeable furplus that gives a 
mighty momentum to the ftate. This difficulty, 
with thefe advantages to overcome it, has called . 
forth the talents of the Englifti financiers, who, by 

the 
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the furplus of induftry poured out by prodigality, 
have outdone every thing which has been accom* 
plilhed'in other nations. The prefent minifter has 
outdone his predeceflbrs ; and as a minifter of re- 
venue, is far above my power of praife. But ftiU 
there are cafes in which England feels more than 
feveral others, (though they all feel) the perplexity 
of an immenfe body of balanced advantages, and 
of individual demands, and of fome irregularity in 
the whole mafs. 

France differs effentially from all thofe govern- 
ments which are formed without fyftem, which 
exift by habit, and which are confufed with the 
multitude, and with the complexity of their pur- 
fuits. What now ftands as government in France 
is ftruck out at a heat. The defign is wicked, im- 
' moral, impious, opprcflive ; but it is fpirited and 
daring ; it is fyftematick ; it is fimple in its prin- 
ciple ; it has unity and confiftency in pcrfedHon. 
In that Country entirely to cut off a branch of 
commerce, to extinguifh a manufafture, to deftroy 
the circulation of money, to violate credit, to fuf- 
pend the courfe of agriculture, even to burn a city, 
or to lay wafte a province of their own, does not 
coft them a moment's anxiety. To them, the will, 
tthe wifh,the want,the liberty, the toil,the blood of 
individuals is as nothing. Individuality is left out 
of their fcheme of government. The ftate is all 
in 2jll. Every thing is referred to the produdion 
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of force ; afterwards, every thing is truftcd to the 
ufe of it. It is military in its principle, in its 
maxims, in its fpirit, and in all its movements. 
The ftatc has dominion and conqucft for its folc 
objecVs; dominion over minds by profelytifm, over 
bodies by arms. 

Thus conftituted, with an immenfe body of na- 
tural means which are leffened in their amount 
only to be incrcafed in their effeft, France has, 
fince the accomplifhment of the revolution, a com- 
plete unity in its dircclion. It has deftroyed every 
refource of the ftate, which depends upon opinion 
and the good-will of individuals. The riches of 
convention difappear. The advantages of nature 
in fome meafure remain : even thefe, I admit, are 
aftonifliingly leffened ; the command over what 
remains is complete and abfolute. We go about 
afking when aflignats will expire, and we laugh at 
the laft price of them. But what fignifies the fate 
of thofe tickets of defpotifm ? The defpotifm will 
find dcfpotick means of fupply. They have found 
the fliort cut to the productions of nature, while 
others in purfuit of them, are obliged to wind 
through the labyrinth of a very intricate ftate of 
fociety. They feize upon the fruit of the labour; 
they feize upon the labourer himfelf. Were 
France but half of what it is in population, in 
compaftnefe, in applicability of its force, fituated as 
it is^ and being >\^hat it is, it would be too ftrong for 

moft 
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iTioft of the ftates of Europe, conftituted as they 
are, and proceeding as they proceed. Would it 
be wife to eftimate what the world of Europe, as 
well as the world of Alia, had to dread from Gen* 
ghiz Khan, upon a contemplation of the refources 
of the cold and barren fpot in the remoteft Tar. 
tary, from whence firft iflued that fcourge of the 
human race ? Ought we to judge from the excife 
and ftamp duties of the rocks, or from the paper 
circulation of the fands of Arabia, the power by 
which Mahomet and his tribes laid hold at once 
on the two mod powerful empires of the world ; 
beat one of them totally to the ground, broke to 
pieces the other, and, in not much longer fpace of 
time than I have lived, overturned governments, 
laws, manners, religion, and extended an empire 
from the Indus to the Pyrenees ? 

Material refources never have fupplied, nor ever 
can fupply the want of unity in defign and con- 
ftancy in purfuit. But unity in defign, and per- 
feverance, and boldnefs in purfuit, have never 
wanted refources, and never will. We have not 
confidered as we ought the dreadful energy of a 
ftate, in which the property has nothing to do 
with the government. Reflect, my dear fir, refleft 
again and again on a government, in. which the 
property is in complete fubjecllon, and where no- 
thing rules but the mind of defperate men. The 
condition of a commonwealth not governed by its 

property 
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property was a combination of things, which the 
karncd and ingenious fpecT;ilator Harrington, who 
has toffed about fociety into all forms, never coyld 
imagine to be poffible. We have fecn it; the 
world has felt it ; and if the world will ftiut their 
eyes to this ftate of things, they will feel it more. 
The rulers there have found their refources in 
crimes. The difcovery is dreadful : the mine ex- 
hauftlefs. They have every thing to gain, and 
they have nothing to lofe. They have a bound- 
left inheritance in hope ; and there is no medium 
for them, betwixt the higheft elevation, and deatli 
with infamy. Never can they wlio from the mife- 
rable fcrvitude of the defk have been raifed to em- 
pire, again fubmit to the bondage of a flarving 
bureau, or the profit of copying mufick, or writing 
plaidoycrs by the Ihect. It has made me often 
fmile in bitternefs, when I have heard talk of an 
indemnity to fuch men, provided they returned to 
their allegiance. 

From all this, what is my inf&rence ? It is, that 
this new fyftem of robbery in France, cannot be 
rendered fafe by any art; that it muji be deftrbyed; 
or that it will deftroy all Europe ; that to deftroy. 
that enemy, by fume means or other, the force op- 
pofed to it jQiould be made to bear fome analogy 
and referablance to the force and fpirit which that 
fyftem exerts ; that war ought to be made againft 
it, in its vulnerable parts. Thefe are my infe- 
rences. 
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r^nccs. In one word, with this republick nothing 
independent can co-cxift. The errours of Louis tlic 
XVIth were more patdonable to prudence, than , 
any of thdfe of the fame kind into which the allied 
courts may fall. They have the benefit of his 
dreadful example. 

The unhappy Lduis XVI. was a tnaft of the beft 
intentions that probably ever reigned. He was 
by no means deficient in talents. He had a moft 
laudable defire to fupply by general reading, and 
even by the acquifition of elemental knowledge, 
an education in all points originally defective ; but 
nobody told him (and it was no wonder he fliould 
not himfclf divine it) that the world of which he 
read, and the world in which he lived, were no 
longer the fame. Defirous of doing every thing 
for the beft, fearful of cabal, diftrufting his own 
judgment, he fought his minifters of all kinds 
upon publick teftimony. But as courts are the field 
for caballers, the publick is the theatre for moun^ 
tebanks and impoftors. The cure for both thofe 
evils is in the difcernment of the prince. But an 
accurate and penetrating difcernment is what in a 
young prince could not be looked for. 

His conduft in its principle was not unwifc ; 
but, like moft other of his well-meant defigns, it 
failed in his hands. It failed partly from mere ill 
fortune, to which fpeculators are rarely pleafed to 
aflign that very large Ihare to which flic is juftly 
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entitled in all human affairs. The failure, perhaps, 
in part was owing to his fuflferinghis fyftem to be 
vitiated and difturbed by thofe intrigues, which it 
is, humanly fpeaking, impoflible wholly to prevent 
in courts, or indeed under any form of govern- 
ment. However, with thefe aberrations, he gave 
himfelf over to a fucceffion of the ftatefmen of 
publick opinion. In other things he thought that 
he might be a king on the terms of his prcdecef- 
fors. He was confcious of the purity of his heart 
and the general good tendency of his government. 
He flattered himfelf, as moil men in his fituation 
will, that he might confult his eafe without danger 
to his (afety. It is not at all wonderful that both 
he and his minifters, giving way abundantly in 
other refpcfts to innovation, fliould take up in po- 
licy with the tradition of their monarchy. Under 
his anceftors the monarchy had fubfifted, and even 
been ftrengthcned by the generation or fupport of 
republicks. Firft, the Swifs republicks grew under 
the guardianftiip of the French monarchy. The 
Dutch republicks were hatched and cherifhed un- 
der the fame incubation. Afterwards, a repub- 
lican conftitution was, under the influence of 
France, eftabliflied in the empire againft the pre- 
tenfions of its chief. Even whilft the monarchy 
of France, by a feries of wars and negotiations, 
and laftly by the treaties of Weftphalia, had ob- 
tained the efl:ablifliment of the proteftants in Ger- 
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ttiany as a law of the Empire, the fame monarchy 
under Louis the Xlllth, had force enough to de- 
ftroy the republican fyftem of the proteftants at 
home. 

Louis the X\^th was a cliliQ:ent reader of hiftor\% 
But the very lamp of prudence blinded him. The 
guide of human life led him aftray. A filent re- 
volution in the moral world prececled the political, 
and prepared it. It became of more importance 
than ever what examples were given, and what 
meafures were adopted. Their caufes no longer 
lurked in the receffes of cabinets, or in the private 
confpiracies of the faftious. They were no longer 
to be controlled by the force and influence of the 
grandees, who formerly had been able to ftir up 
troubles by their difcontents, and to quiet them 
by their corruption. The chain of fubordination, 
even in cabal and fedition, was broken in its moll 
important links. It was no longer the great and 
the populace. Other interefts were formed, other 
•dependencies^ other connexions, other communi- 
cations. The middle claffcs had fwelled far beyond 
their former proportion. Like whatever is the 
moft effectively rich and great in fociety, thefe 
claffes became the feat of all the active politicks ; 
and the preponderating weight to decide on them. 
There were all the energies by which fortune is 
acquired ; there the confcqucnce of their fuccefs. 
There were all the talents which affert their pre- 
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tenfions, and are impatient of the place which fet* 
tied fociety prefcribes to thein. Thefe defcrip* 
tions had got between the great and the populace} 
and the influence on the lower clafles was with 
them. The fpirit of ambition had taken poffeflion 
of this clafs as violently as ever it had done of any 
other. They felt the importance of this fituation. 
The correfpondencc of the monied and the mer- 
cantilc world, the literary intcrcourfe of academies; 
but, above all, the prefs, of which they had in a 
manner entire poflefiion, made a kind of eledrick 
communication every where. The prefs, in reaHty, 
has made every government, in its fpirit, almoft 
democratick. Without the great, the firft move- 
ments in this revolution could not, perhaps, have 
been given. But the fpirit of ambition, now for 
the firft time connected with the fpirit of fpecula- 
tion,w\as not to be reilrained at will. There was 
no longer any means of arrefling a principle in its 
courfe. When Louis the XVIth, under the in- 
fluence of the enemies to monarchy, meant to 
found but one republick, he fjt up two. When 
he meant to take away half the crown of his neigh- 
bour, he lofl: the whole of his own* Louis the 
XVIth could not with impunity countenance a 
new republick : yet between his throne and that 
dangerous lodgment for an enemy, which lie had 
erected, he had the whole Atlantick for a ditch. 
He had for an out-work the EnglifU nation itfelf, 
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friendly to liberty, adverfe to that mode of it. He 
was furrounded by a rampart of monarchies, moft 
of them allied to him, and generally under his in- 
fluence. Yet even thus fecured, a republick ereft- 
cd under his aufpices, and dependent on his power, 
became fatal to his throne. The very money 
which he had lent to fupport this republick, by a 
good faith, which to him operated as perfidy, was 
pundlually paid to his enemies, and became a re- 
iource in tlie hands of his aflafiins^ 

With this example before their eyes, do any 
minifters in England, do any minifters in Auftria, 
really flatter thcmfelves, that they can erect, not 
on the remote fliores of the Atlantick, but in their 
yiew, in their vicinity, in abfolute contact with 
^one of them, not a commercial but a martial re- 
publick — a republick not of iimple husbandmen . 
or fifhermen, but of intrigucri^, and of warriors- — 
a republick of a character the moft: reftlefs, the mofl: 
jenterprifing, the moft: impious, the moft: fierce and 
bloody, the mofl: hypocritical and perfidious, the 
mofl: bold and daring that ever has been feen, or 
indeed that can be conceived to exift, without 
J^ringing on their own certain ruin ? 

Such is the republick to which we are going 
to give a place in civilifed fellowfliip : The repub- 
lick, which with joint confent we are going to 
cftablifli in the centre of Europe, in a poft that ' 
overlooks and commands every other flate, and 
S 3 w^hicli 
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which eminently confronts and menaces this king^ 
dom. 

You cannot fail to obferve, that I fpeak as if the 
allied powers were aftually confenting, and not 
compelled by events to the eftablilhment of this 
faction in France. The words have not efcaped 
me. You will hereafter haturally expeft that I 
fliould make them good. But whether in adopt* 
ing this meafure we are madly aAive, or weakly 
paflive, or pufUIanimoufly panick-ftruck, the ef- 
fcfts will be the fame. You may call this faction, 
which has eradicated the monarchy,— expelled the 
proprietary, perfecuted religion, and trampled upon 
law,* — ^you may call this France if you pleafe : but 
of the ancient France nothing remains, but its 
central geography ; its iron frontier ; its fpirit of- 
ambition; its audacity of en terprife; its perplexing 
intrigue. Thefe and thefe alone remain; and 
they remain heightened in their principle and aug* 
mented in their means. All the former correc- 
tives, whether of virtue or of weaknefs, which ex* 
ifted in the old monarchy, are gone. No Angle new 
corrective is to be found in the whole body of the 
new inftitutions. How fliould fuch a thingbe found 
there, when every thing has been chofen with care 
and feleclion to forward all thofe ambitious defifms 
and difpofitions, not to control them? The whok 
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is a body of ways and means for the fupply of 
donunion, without one heterogeneous particle 
in it. 

Here I fufFer you to breathe, and leave to your 
meditation what has occurred tp me on the genius 
and chara6lcr of the French revolution. From 
having this before us, we may be better able to de- 
termine on the firft queftion I propofed, that is, 
how far nations, called foreign, are likely to be af- 
fected with the fyftem eftabliflied within that ter- 
ritory. I intended to proceed next on the queftion 
of her facilities, from the internal Jiate of other na- 
tions^ and particularly of thisj for obtaining her 
ends: but I ought to be aware, that my notions 
are controverted. — I mean, therefore, in my next 
letter, to take notice of what, in that way, has been 
recommended to me as the moft deferving of no- 
tice. In the examination of thofe pieces, I fliali 
have occalion to difcufs fome others of the topicks 
to which I have called your attention. You know, 
that the letters which I now fend to, the prefs, as 
well as a part of what is to follow, have been in 
their fubftance long fince written. A circumftance 
which your partiality alone could make of impor- 
tance to you, but which to the publick is of no 
importance at all, retarded their appearance. The 
late events which prefs upon us obliged me ta 
make fome additions } but no fubftantial change 
in the matter. 

S4 Tliis 
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This difcuflion, my friend, will be Jong. But 
the matter is lerious ; an4 it ever the tate of the 
world could be truly f?.id to depend on a particular 
nieafure, it i*> upon this peace. For the prefcnt, 
fere well. 
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LETTER III. 

Ori the Rupture of the Negotiation ; the Terms of 
Peace propofed ; and the Refources of the Country 
for the Continuance of the War. 

DEAR SIR, 

I THANK you for the bundle of ftate-papers, 
which I received yefterday, I have travelled 
through the negotiation ; and a fad, founderous 
road it is. There is a fort of {landing jcft againft 
my countrymen, that one of them on his journey 
having found a piece of pleafant road, he propofed 
to his companioQ to go over it again. This pro- 
pofal, with regard to the worthy traveller's final 
deftination, was certainly a blunder. It w^ no 
blunder as to his immediate fatfsfaclion ; for the 
way was pleafant. In the irkfome journey of the 
regicide negotiations, it is otherwife : our ** paths 
" are not paths of plcafantnefs, nor our ways the 
^' ways to peace.'* All our miftakes (if fuch they 
are) like thofe of our Hibernian traveller, are mif- 
takes of repetition ; and they will be full as far 
from bringing us to our place of reft, as his wcH 
confidcred project was from forwarding him to his 
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inn. Yet I fee we perfevere. Fatigued with ouj: 
former courfe ; too liftlefs to explore a new one ; 
kept in action by inertnefs ; moving only bccMufc 
we have been in motion ; with a fort of plodding 
perfeverance, we refolve to me.iiure back again tlie 
yery fame joylcfs, hopelcfs, and inglorious track. 
Backward and forward; ofcillation not progrcf- 
fion ; much going in a fcanty fpace ; the travels of a 
poftilion; miles enough to circle the globe in one 
fliort ftage ; we have been, and we are yet to be 
jolted and rattled over the loofe, mifplaccd ftoncs, 
and the treacherous hollows of this rough, ill kept, 
broken up, treacherous French caufeway ! 

The declaration which brings up the rear of the 
papers laid before parliament, contains a review and 
a reafoned fummary of all our attempts, and all our 
failures ; a concife but correct narrative of the pain- 
ful ftcps taken to bring on the cffay of a treaty at 
Paris; a dear expofure of all the rebuffs we received 
in the progrefe of that experiment; an honcft con- 
feffion of our departure from all the rules and all 
the principles of political negotiation, and of com- 
mon prudence, in the conduft of it ; and to crown 
the whole, a fair account of the atrocious man- 
ner in which the regicide enemies had broken up 
what had been fo inaufpicioufly begun and fo feebly 
carried on, by finally, and with all fcorn driving 
our fuppliant ambaflador, out of the limits of their 
ufurpation. 

Even 
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Even after all that I have lately feen, I was a 
little furprifed at this expofure. A minute difplay 
of hopes formed without foundation^and of labours 
purfyed without fruit, is a thing not very flattering 
to fclf-eftimation. But truth has its rights and it 
will aflert them. The declaration, after doing all 
this with a mortifying candour, concludes the • 
whole recapitulation with an engagement ftill more 
extraordinary than all the unufual matter it con- 
tains. It fays, " That his majefty, who had en- 
*' tered into this negotiation with good faith^ who 
*' has fuffered no impediment to prevent his pro- 
*' fecuting it with carnejinefs andfincerliy^ has now 
" only to lament its abrupt termination,and to renew 
** in the face of all Europe thefolemn declaration^ that 
'' whenever his enemies fliall be difpofed to enter 
'* upon the work of a general paciGcation in a fpirit 
*' of conciliation and equity, nothing fliall be want- 
*' ing on his part to contribute to the accomplifli- 
*^ ment of that great objeft.** 

If the difgufting detail of the accumulated in- 
fults we have received, in what we have pro- 
perly called our " folicitation,** to a gang of felons 
and murderers, had been produced as a proof of the 
utter inefficacy of that mode of proceeding with 
that defcription of perfons, I fliould have nothing 
at all to object to it. It might furnifli matter con- 
clufive in ai:gument,and inftruclive in policy: but 

witli 
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with all due fubmiflion to high authority, and 
with all decent deference to fuperiour lights, it does 
not feem quite clear to a difccrnment no better 
than mine^ that the premifes in that piece conduck 
irrefiftibly to the conclufion. A laboured difplay 
of the ill confequences which have attended an 
uniform courfe of fubmiflion to every mode of con- 
tumelious infult, with which the dcfpotifin of a 
proud, capriciotxs, infulting and implacable foe has 
chofen to buflfet our patience, does not appear, to 
my poor thoughts, to be properly brought forth as 
a preliminary to juftify a refolution of perfevering 
in the very fame kind of conduft, towards the very 
fame fort of perfon, ai>d on the very fame prin- 
ciples. We ftate our experience, and then we 
come to the manly refolution of acting in contra- 
diction to it. All that has pafTcd at Paris, to the 
moment of our being fhamefuUy hifled off that 
ftage, has been nothing but a more folemn reprc- 
fentation, on the theatre of the nation, of what 
had been before in rehearfal at Bafle. As it is not 
only confeffed by us, but made a matter of charge 
on the enemy, that he had given us no encourage- 
ment to believe there was a change in his difpofition 
or in his policy at any time fubfequent to the period 
of his rejefting our firft overtures, there feems to 
have been no aflignable motive for fending Lord 
Malmefbury to Paris, except to expofe his humbled 

country 
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country to the worft indignities and the firft of 
the kind, as the declaration very triily obferves, 
that have been known in the world of negotiation. 

An honeft neighbour of mine is not altogether 
unhappy in the application of an old common ftory 
to a prefent occafion. It may be faid of my friend, . 
what Horace fays of a neighbour of his, " garrit 
*' aniles ex refahellas.^^ Converfing on this ftrange 
fubjeft, he told me a current ftory of a fimple Eng- 
lifli country 'fquire, who was perfuaded by certain 
dilettanti of his acquaintance to fee the world, 
and to become knowing in men and manners. 

Among other celebrated places, it was recom- 
mended to him to vifit Conftantinople. He took 
their advice. After various adventures, not to our 
purpofe to dwell upon, he happily arrived at that 
famous city. As foon as he had a little repofcd 
himfelf from his fatigue, he took a walk into the 
ftreets; but he had not gone far, before a " malig- 
" nant and a turban'd Turk** had his choler roufed 
by the carelefs and affured air, with which this in- 
fidel ftrutted about in the metropolis of true be- 
lievers. In this temper, he loft no time in doing 
to our traveller the honours of the place. The 
Turk croffed over the way, and with perfecl: good- 
will gave him two or three lufty kicks on the feat 
of honour. To refent, or to return the compliment 
in Turkey, was quite out of the queftion. Our . 
traveller, fincehe could no otherwife acknowledge 

this 
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this kind of favour, received it with the beft grace 
in the world — he made one of his moft ceremonious 
bows, and begged the kicking muffulman, " to ac- 
*^cept his perfed affurances of high confideration." 
Our countryman was too wife to imitate .Othello in 
the ufe of the dagger; He thought it better, as 
better it was, to affuage his bruifed dignity with 
half a yard fquare of balmy diplomatick diachylon. 
In the difafters of their friends, people are feldom 
wanting in a laudable patience. When they arc 
fuch as do not threaten to end fatally, they become 
even matter of pleaCintry. The Englifli fellow- 
travellers of our fufFerer, finding him a little out of 
fpirits, entreated him not to take fo flight a bufi- 
nefs fo very ferioufly. They told him it was the 
cuftom of the country ; that every country had its 
cuftoms ; that the Turkifli manners were a little 
rough ; but that in the main the Turks were a 
good-natured people; that what would have been 
a deadly aflfront any where elfe, was only a little 
freedom there; in fliort, they told him to think no 
more of the matter, and to try his fortune in ano- 
ther promenade. But the 'fquire, though a litdc 
clownifli, had fomc home-bred fenfe. What ! have 
I come, at all this expence and trouble, all the 
way to Conftantinople only to be kicked? Without 
going beyond my own flable, my groom, for half 
a crown, would have kicked me to my heart's con* 
tent. I don't mean to flay in Conftantinople eight 

and 
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and forty hours, nor ever to return to this rough, 
good^atured people, that have their own cjaftoms* 
In my opinion the fquire was ^n the right. He 
was fatisfied with his firft ramble and his firft in* 
juries* But reafon of ftate and common-fenfe are 
two things. If it were not for this difference, it 
might not appear of abfolute neceffity, after having 
received a certain quantity of buffetings by ad- 
vance, that we fhould fend a peer of the realm to 
the fcum of the earth, to collcft the debt to the 
laft farthing; and to receive, with infinite aggrava- 
tion, the fame fcorns which had been paid to our 
fupplication through a commoner: but it waij pro- 
per, I fuppofe, that the whole of our country, m all 
its orders^ fhould have a, (hare of the indignity j 
and, as in reafon, that the higher orders fhould 
touch the larger proportion. 

This buiinefs was not ended, becaufe our dig- 
nity was wounded, or bec^uie our, patience wa^ 
worn out with contumely and fcorn. We had 
not diigorged one particle of the naufeous dofes 
vnxh which we were fo liberally crammed by the 
mountebanks of Paris, in order to drug and cfiet 
us into perfeft tamenefs. No i we waited, till the 
morbid flrength of our i$ulimia for their phy iick 
had exhaufled the well-ftored difpenfary of their 
empiricifm. It is impoffible to guefs at the terni 
to which our forbearance would have extended. 
rhe r^cides were more fatigued with giving 

Vol. Vin. T blows 
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blows than the callous cheek of Britifli diplomacy 
\vas hurt in receiving them. They had no way 
left for getting rid of this mendicant perfeverance, 
btit by fending for the,bcadle, and forcibly driving 
our embafly * of fhreds and patches,' with all its 
mumping cant^ from the inhofpitable door of can- 
nibal caftlc— 

•• Where the gaunt maftiff, growling at the gate, 
*' Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat/* 

I think we might have found, before the rude 
hand of infolent office was on our fhoulder, and 
the ftaff of ufurped authority brandilhed over our 
heads, that contempt of the fuppliant is not the bed 
forwarder of a fuit^ that national difgrace is not 
the high road to fecurity, much lefs to power 2iA 
greatneis. Patience, indeed, ftrongly indicates the 
love of peace: but mere love does not always lead 
to enjoyment. It Is the power of winning that 
palm which enfures our wearing it. Virtues have 
their place ; and out of their place they hardly de- 
igrve the name. They pais into the neighbounng 
vice. The patience of fortitude and the endurance 
of pufillanimity are things very different, asin thcif 
principle, fo in their effefts. 

In truth this declaration,, containing a narrative 
of the firft tranfa^on of the kind (and I hope it 
win be the laft) in the intercourfe of nations, as t 
compoiition, is ably drawn. It does credit to oitf 

official 



official Ifyli. iTie report of the fpcech of the mi- 
lifter in a gteat aflembly, which I have read, is a 
comment upon the declaration. Without inquiry 
iiow far that report is cxaft, (inferiour I believe 
it may be to what it would reprdent,) yet ftill it 
reads as a moft eloquent and finiflied performance^ 
Hardly one galling circumftance of the indignities 
offered by the direftory of regicide, to the fuppli- 
cations made to that junto in his majefty's name, 
has been fpared* Every one of the aggravations 
^tt^dant on thefe afts of outrage is, with wonder- 
ful peripicuity and order, brought forward in its 
{)lace, and in the m^mner moft fitted to produce its 
tffeft^ They are turned to every point of view 
in which they eah be fecn to the beft advantage* 
All the parts are Co arranged as to point out their 
relation, and to fumifii a true idea of the fpirit of 
ihe whole tranfaftionv 

This (jpecch may ftand fot* a tnodel. Never> for 
the triumphal decoration of any theatre, not for 
the decoration of thofe of Athens and Rome, or 
leven of this theatre of Paris^ from the embroideries 
t)f Babylon or from the loom of the Gob^ns, haar 
thefe beenient any hiftorick tiflue, fo truly drawn, 
fo clofdy and fo finely wrought, or in which the 
forms are broug^ht out in the rich purpk orfiidt 
glowing and blitfthijg colours. It puts mein mmd 
of the piece of tapeftry, with which Virgil propofed 
to adorn the theatre he wais tQ ereft to Auguftus, 

T a upon 
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tipon the banks of the Mincio-, who now; hides his 
head in his reeds, and leads his flow' and xnelan'« 
dioly windings through banks wailed fay the.har* 
barians of GauL He fnppofes that the artiBce b 
iuch, that the figures of the conquered nations iri 
his tapeftry are made to play their part, and' are 
confounded in the machine : 



•* — — !- . ■ ■ . — --utquc 
** PurpQrea intexti toljaat aulx Brltauni;" 

Or as r^rydeh tranflates it fomewhat paraphrafti* 
tally, but not lefs in the ipirit of the prophet than 
of the poeti 

VVhe'rc tfcc proud theatres (liicloft: the icetrt^* 
• Whidi^ interwoven, Rrilon^Aremtaraife, 
And fliew the triamph which f heir ihame di fplays^ 

It is fomethingr, wonderful, that thefagacity 
fliown in the declaration and the fpeei:h (and, fo 
for as it goes, greater was never fliown) fliouldhave 
failed to difcover to the^jvriter and to thefpcaker, 
the infq>arable relation between the partie$ to this 
traiifaftion J ^nd that nothing can be faid to dif- 
p^y the iqipeyious arrp^nce of a b^e. enemy, 
which does not defi^ibe w^th equal forc^e and equal, 
truth the contemgtible figure of an ibjeft eralwffy 
^ that imp^^ious ppw^. . 

It is no fefs'ilrikins^:that the fame obvious re- 
. \ flexion 
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^ftnonihould not occur to thoie. gentlemen whQ 
condu^led the oppofition to governmentf Buf 
their thoughts were turned another way. They 
f^em to have been fo entirely occupied with the 
defence of the French direftory, fo very eager iu 
finding recriminatory precedents to juftify every 
aft of its intolerable infolence, ^ animated in theiy 
accufations of miniftry for not having, ai the very 
outfet, made concefllons proportioned to the dig- 
nity of the great victorious power we had offended, 
that ev^ry thing concerning the Sacrifice in this 
.bufineis of national honour, and 'of the mod fun- 
damental principles in the policy of negotiation, 
feemed wholly tp h^ure dfcaped them. • To this 
fatal hour^ the contention in parliament appe;ircd 
in another forpi^ and,>'a^ afiimaled by another fpi- 
rit» For jlifep hupdre4 years and jfnpKj we have 

Jiad war^ wijth what ftoodas governpient in J^rance. 
In all that perio4 tl>e language of minilUrs^ whe- 
ther of bqaflof of apology^ was, that they. had left 
ndthifig vfulope fpr the afiC^ion of the national 
honour ; the op[y)&iaa, j^eth^c patriouc^lly or 
faftioufly, fpptiepding, thjUjthe minifters ^d. been 
ol^vious pf the n^jtional glory, ^mdfli^d i:nf^<4p,ii9. 

-proper facrifice^ of t^ ppblick* inter^fi^ }yhk^ 
tliey YCFc bound uotpply tp preferve, b^t by .^Jl 

•fair methods to augaipnt^ . Jhi^ tOtfl\ ^ange of 
tone on both fides of jrouf hpjifc, fprms itfelf jisp 

iliconiiderable reyolutioa; ajid I ^^raifl |f P^og* 
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xiofticates others of ftill greater importaoce. Hift 
xninifters cxhaufted the ftores of their eloquence 
in demonftrating, that they had quitted the iafe, 
beaten high-way of treaty between independep^ 
powers ; that to pacify the enemy they had i;Hadc 
every facrifice of the national dignity ; and thai 
they had offered to immolate at the fame ihrinc. 
the mofl valuable of the national acquifitions. The 
oppofition infifled, that the yiftims were not fat 
nor fair enough to be offered on the ^tars of Wat 
phcmed regicide; and it was inferred from t^ence^ 
that the lacrifical minifters, (who were a fort of in- 
truders in the worlhip of the new divinity) in their 
fchifmatical devotion had difcovered more of hypo- 
crify than zeal. They charged them with a con- 
cealed refolution to perfevere in what thefe gentle- 
men have (in perfeft confiflency, indeed, with 
themfelves, but mofl irreconcileably with fact and 
reafon) called an unjufl and impoliticly war. 

That day was,! fear, the fetjd term of local pa- 
triotifm. On that day, I fear, there was an end of 
that narrow fcheme of relations called our country, 
with all its pride, its prejudices, and its partial af- 
fections. All the little quiet rivulets, that water- 
ed an humble, a contracted, but not an unfruitful 
field, are to be loft in the wafte expanfe, and bound- 
lefs, barren ocean of the homicide philanthropy of 
France. It is no longer an object of terrour, the 
aggrandizement of a new power, which teaches as 
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a profeiTpr that philanthropy in the chair ; whilft 
it propagates by arms^ apd eft^bliihes by con^ueft^ 
the comprehenfive fyftem of univerfal fraternity. 
In what light is all this viewed in a gfeat afliem* 
bly? The party which takes the lead tl^pre has no 
longer any apprehenfions, except thofe fh^^ arife 
~ from not being admitted to the clofeft and fnpft 
confidential cpnnexions with the metropoKs qf that 
fraternity. That reigning party np longer touches 
on ite favourite fubjed, the difplay of |hofe hpr^ 
f ourg, that myft attend the e^uence of a power, 
with fuch difpoiitions and principle^, feated in the 
heart of Europe. l[ is (atisfied to fip4 fome loofe, 
ambiguous expreilions i^i its former declarations, 
^hich may fet it free from its profeilions and en- 
gageynents. It always fpeaks of peace with the re^ 
gicides a$ 4 gFf?^ ^^^ ^" undoubted blejQing ; and 
{uqh a bleflipg as, ^ pbtained, promifes, as much 
as any human f}ifppfi(ipn pf things can promife, 
fecurity and perfnanence. \t holds out nothing at 
all definite to^yards th^§ fecurity. It only feeks^ 
by a rcftoration^ to fpme pf their fprmer owners, 
pf fome fragment^ pf ^he general w^eck pf Europe^ 
to' find a plaufible pjea for a prefent retreat from 
an embarrailing pofition. As to the future, that 
party is content to leave it, cpvereci in a nigli^of 
the r^ipft palpable obfcurity, ^t f^eyer pnce hasi 
entered into a particle of detail of yfh^t our pwi\ 
fituation, or that of other powers nwft be, under 

T4 the 
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the bkffings of the peace wc fcc^:. This defeft, 
to my power, I mean to fupply; that if any pcr- 
fons fliould ftill continue to think an attempt at 
forefight is any part of the duty of a ftatefinan, I "^ 
may contribute my trifle to the materials of his 
fpeculation. 

As to the other party, the minority of to-day, 
poffibly the majority of to-morrow, fmall in num- 
ber but full of talents and every fpc'cics of energy, 
which, upon the avowed ground of being morp 
acceptable to France, is a Candidate for the helm 
of this kingdom, it has never changed from the 
beginning. It has preferved a perennial coniift- 
ency. This would be a never-failing iburce of 
true glory, if fpringing from juft and right ; but 
it is truly dreadful if it be an arm of Styx, which 
fprings out of the profoundeft depths of 1 poifone4 
foil. The French maxims were by theft gentle- 
men at no time condemned. I fpeak of their lan- 
guage in the moft moderate terms. There are 
many who think that they have gone much fur- 
ther ; that they have always magnified and extol- 
led the French maxims ^ that not in the leafi dif^ 
gufted or difcouraged by the monftrous evils, which 
have attended thefe maxims from the moment of 
their adoption, both at home and abroad, they fUU 
continue to predift, that in due time they muft 
produce the greateft good to the poor human race. 
They obftinately periill in Hating thofc evils as 

matter 
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matter of accident ; as things wholly collateral t6 
thefyftem. 

It is obferved, that this party has never fpoken 
pf an ally of Great Britain with the fitialleft degree 
pf refpeck or regard ; on the contrary, it. has gene- 
rally mentioned them under opprobrious appella- 
tions, and in fuch terms of contempt or execra- 
tion, as never had been heard before, becaufe no 
fuch would have formerly been permitted in our ^ 
publick affemblies. The moment, however, that 
anyof thofe alliesquitted this obnoxious connexion, 
the party has inftantly pafled an aft of indemnity 
and oblivion in their favour. After this, no fort of 
cenfure on their conduft ; no imputation on their 
charafter ! From that moment their pardon was 
fcaled in a reverential and myfterious filence. With 
the gentlemen of this minority, there is no ally^^ 
from one end of Europe to, the other, with whom 
we ought not to be afbamed to aft. The whole 
college of the dates of Europe is no better than a 
gang of tyrants. With them all our connexions 
were broken off at once. We ought to have cul- 
tivated France, and France alone, from the mo- 
ment of her revolution. On that happy change, 
all our dread of that nation as a power was to ceafe. 
She became in an inftant dear to our affeftions, 
and one with our intercfts. All other nations we 
ought to have commanded not to trouble her fa- 
cred throes, whilft in labour to bring into an happy 
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birth her abundant litter of confUtutipns. We 
ought to have afted under her aufpiccs, in ^xtepd- 
ing her falutary influence upon every fide^ From 
that moment England and France were become na* 
tural allies, and all the other fiate3 natural enemies. 
ITic whole face of the world was changed. What 
was it to us if flie acquired Holland and the Auf- 
trian Netherlands ? By her conquefts ihe only en- 
largcd the fpherc of her beneficence ; (he only ex- 
tended the blefTings of liberty to fo many more 
fooliihly rduSant nations. What was it to Eng- 
land, if by adding tliefe, among the richeft an4 
moll peopled countries of tJic world to her tcrrito^ 
Ties, flie thereby left no poflible link of communi: 
cation between us and any other power with whom 
we could aft againfl her ? On this new fyftem of 
optimifm, it is fo much the better; — fo much the 
further are we removed from the contad with in- 
fectious defpotifm. No longer a thought of a barr 
rier in the Netherlands to Holland agairift France. 
All that is obfolete policy. It is fit that France, 
fhould have both Holland and the Auftrian Nether- 
lahds too, as a barrier to her againft the attacks of 
defpotifm. She cannot multiply her fecurities top, 
much ; and as to our fecurity, it is to be found in 
her's. Had wc chcrifhcd her from the beginning, 
and felt for htr when attacked, flie, pooi* good fouli, 
would never havcinvadedany foreign nation; never 
murdered her fovereign and his family; never pro- ' 
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icrlbed, never exiled^^never imprifQned, iiever beea 
guilty of eictrajudici4 mailacre, or pf legal murder* 
'AU would fiave been a golden age, full of peace," 
order,and liberty ! aiid philofoph^^ frying ^^^ fr^™ 
Europe, \^puld have wanned and enligh|:ened tbiie 
univerfe : but unluc)ply, irritable philofophy, tfa^ 
mod irritable of all things, was put into a pailion, 
and provoked into ambition abroad and tyranny at 
home. They find all this very natural and very 
juftifiable. They chufe to forget, that other na- 
tions ftniggling for freedom, have been attacked by 
their neighbours ; or that their neighbours have 
ptherwife interfered in their affairs. Often have 
neighbours interfered in favour of princes agsdnft 
their rebellious fubje^s ; and often in favour of fub- 
jects againft their prince. Such cafes fill half the 
pages of hiftory, yet never were they ufed as an 
apology, much Ids as a juftification, for atrocious 
cruelty in princes, or for general maffiicreandcon- 
fifcation on the part of revolted fubjeds; never as 
a politick caufe for fuflfering any fuch powers to 
aggrandize themfelves without limit and without 
meafure. A thoufand times have we feen it a£^ 
ierted in publick prints and pamphlets, that if the 
nobility and priefihood of France had ftaid at 
home, their pi^operty never would 'have been con- 
fifcated. One would think that none of the clergy 
had been robbed previous to their deportation, 
or that their deportatipn had, oh their part,ibeen 
a voluntary aft. One would think that the no- 
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bility and gentry, and' merchants and.baiika8|: 
who ftaid at home, had enjoyed their pcopertj^ 
in iecurity and repofe. The aflertors of theiie po^ 
fitions well know, that the lot of thoufands who 
remained at home was far more terrible; that the 
moft cruel imprifonment was only a harbinger of 
a cruel and ignominious death ; and that in this 
mother country of freedom, there were no Icfe than 
Three Hundred Thoitfand at one time in prifon. I 
go no further. I inftance only thcfe rcprefenta- 
tions of the party as flaring indications; of partiality 
to that feci, to whofe dominion they would have 
left this country nothing to oppofe but her own 
naked force, and confcquently fubjciEled us, on 
every reverfe of fortune, to the imminent danger 
of falling under thofe very evils in that very fyftem^^ 
which are attributed, not to its own nature, but to 
the pervcrfenefs of others. There is nothing in the 
world fo difficult as to put men in a ftate of jur 
xUcialjoeutrality. A leaning there muil ever be, 
and it is of the firft importance to any nation to 
obfervc to what fide that leaning inclines — ^whcr 
ther to our own community, or to one %vith which 
it is in a ftate of hoftility. 

Men are rarely without fomc fympathy in the 
fufferings of others ; . but in the immenfe and di- 
verfified mafc of humdn mifery, which may be i»- 
^ied, but cannot berrelieved, in the grois, the mind 
mufl maVe a chDtoev« Our fympathy is always hicmtc 
ibrdblyattiraftcdto wards the misfortunes of certain 

. perfons, 
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perfons; and hi certain ddcriptions : and thisfym^ 
pathetick attraAion difcovdrs, beyond a poflibiHty 
of miftake, our mental affinities, and elcdive affec- 
tions.. It is a much filter proof, than the ftrongeft' 
declaratiph, ofii real connexion and of an over- 
ruling bias in the mind. I am told that the adive^ 
fympathies of this party have. 'been chiefly, if not 
wholly, attrafted to the fiifferings of the patriarchsd 
rebels, who were amongft the promulgators of the 
maxims of the French revolution, and who have 
fuffered, from their apt and forward fcholars^ fomr 
part of the evils, which they had themfdves fo li-, 
bcrally diftributed to all the other parts of the com- 
munity. Som^ sof thefe men, flyin{^ from thc( 
knives which they had (harpened againft their ooun-^ 
try and its laws, rebelling againft the very powers- 
they had fet over themfelves by their rebdlion 
againft their fotvereign, given up by thofc ^ery ar- 
mies to whofe faithful attachment they truftedfor 
their fafety and fupport^ after they had completely 
debauched all military fidelity in its fource; fome 
of thefe men, I fay, had fallen into the hands o£ 
the head of that family,, the moft !Uuftrious perfbn 
of which they had three times cruelly imprifoned, 
and delivered in that ftate of captivity to thole 
hands,. from which they were able to relieve, nei- 
ther her, nor their oyn neareft and moft venerable 
kindred* One of thefe men, conne^d with thi^ 
country by, UP.circumftance of birth ; not r^latfiA 

to 
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to any diftinguifhed families here; recdtnmetidect 
. bynofcrvice; endeared to this nation by no a& of 
even expreflion of kindnefs) comprehended in no 
league or common caufe ; embraced by no laws of 
publick hoTpitality ; this man was the only one to 
be found in Europe, in whofe £sivour the Britim 
nation, pafling judgment, without hearing, on its 
almoft only ally, was to force, (and that not by 
foothinginterpofition, but with every reproach fot 
inhumanity, cruelty, andbreach of the lawsof war,) 
from prifon. We were to releafe liim from that 
prilbn out of which, in abufe of the lenity of go» 
vernment amidft its rigour, and in violation of at 
leaft an underftood parole, he had attempted an 
efcape ; an efcape excufeable if you will, but na« 
turally produffive of ftrid and vigilant confine*- 
ment. The eafneftnefs of gentlemen to free this 
perfon was the more extraordinary, becaufe there 
was fuH as little in him to raife admiration, from 
any eminent qualities he poffeffed, as there was to 
excite an intereft, from any that were amiable* A 
perfon, not only of no real civil or literary talents^ 
but of no fpedous appearance of either ; and in 
his military profeffion, not marked as a leader in 
any one ack of able or fuccefsful enterprilb^unlefs 
his leading on (or his following) the allied army ot 
Amazonian and male cannibal Plrifians to VeN 
£ulles, on the £mious fifth of Odober, 1789, is to 
jmke.his g^ory. Any other exploit of his,*^ a ge* 

neral, 
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hcral, I never heard of. But the triumph of gene- 
ral fraternity, was but the more fignalized by the 
total want of particular claims, in that cafe; and by 
poftponing all fuch claimd, in a cafe where they 
really exifted, where they ftood embofled^and in a 
manner forced themf^lves on the view of common 
(hort-fighted benevolence. Whilft,for its improve- 
ment, the humanity of thofe gentlemen wa3 thus 
on its travels, and had got as far off as Olmutz, 
they never thought of a place and a perfon much 
nearer to them, or of moving an inftrucHontoLord 
Malmefbury in favour of their own fuffering coun- 
tryman. Sir Sydney Smith. 

This officer, having attempted, with great gaK 
lantry , to cut out a vcffel from one of the enemy's 
harbours, was taken after an obftinate refiftance ; 
fiich as obtained him the marked refpedt of thole 
who were witnefles of his valour, and knew the 
circumftances in which it was difplayed. Upon 
his arrival at Paris, he was inftantly thrown into 
prifim;- wherie the nature of his fituation will befk 
be imderftbod, by knowing, that amoiigft its nuti- 
gaticnsj was the permiflion to walk occailoually in 
the court, and to enjoy the privilege of {having 
himfelf. On the old fyftem of feelings and prin^* 
ciples, his fu£krings might have be>en entitled to 
coniideration, and even in a cojnparifon with thole 
of citizen la Fayette, to t priority in the order of 
compaiSqii. If the minifters had nq^cled to 

take 
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take any fteps in his £ivoiir, a declaration of the 
fenfe of the houfe of commons would have fHmu* 
lated them to their duty. If they had caufed a 
reprefentation to be made, fuch a proceeding 
would have added force to it. If reprifal ihould 
be thought advifeable, die addrefs of the houfe 
would have given an additional (andlion to a mea^ 
fure which would have been, indeed, jufliiiable 
without any other Unction than its own reafon* 
But no. Nothing at all like it^ In fad, the merit 
bf Sir Sydney Smith, and his claim on Britifh com* 
paffion, was of a kind altogether different from 
that which interefted fo deeply the authors of the 
motion in favour of citizen la Fayette. In my 
humble opinion. Captain Sir Sydney Smith has 
another fort of merit with the Britifh nation, aAd 
fomething of a higher claim on Britiih humanity 
than citizen la Fayette. Faithful, zealous, and 
' ardent in the fer vice of his king and country ; full 
of fpirit ; full of refources ; going opt of thf beaten 
road, but going right, becaufe his uncommon en* 
terprife was.AOt conduced by a vulgar judgment ) 
— in his profeffion, Sir Sydney Smith might be 
tonfidered aq a diftinguifhed perfon, if any perfon 
could well be diftinguifhed in a iUbrvice in which 
fcarcea commander can.be named without put« 
ting you in mind of fomciaftipn of intrepidity, 
lkiil,aj^ vigilance, that has given them a fi^ir title 
to contend with any men and in any age« . But I 

wiU 



«rill Tay nothing farther of tl^e meritsx)£ Sir Sydney 
Smith: the mortal animofity of the regicide enemy 
fuperfedes all other panegyrick. Their hatred is a 
judgment in his favour without appeal. At pre- 
(ent he ia Jodged in the tower of the Temple, the 
iaft prilibn ctf Louis the Sixteenth, and the laft but 
[>ne of Maria Antonietta of Auftria; 'the prifon of 
Louis the Seventeenth; the prifon of Elizabeth of 
Bourbon. There he lies, unpitied by the grand 
^ulanthf o^^ to meditajte upon the £|te of O^ofa 
Hirho are ludakii^tptheirJd|ig and country. Whilil 
\hia prifoner^ fecluded: &om intercourie, was in? 
luJg^gia ch^fe.chieejvig refledio9$, he miglMC 
poiBUy have >had theiftjrthcr cojafolatsipn of |«ariif 
^'(Py mcsuw e^ t^ infc^ ^exi^tatiop of hi) 
^rds) that.thene^iv^ m fngUjIb! mn^^Skdf»u 
Riris f he might '^v^ had A^ projiid .•^o^n^rt pf 
bearings tdiatihid Ambaflad<)r had tbe bonourcof 
pa£iQg hk morxungs in . refped£ul Attendance at 
the office of ^ r^cide pettifogger; and tl^tjo 
ditt Tcyeiung 3ie xdaxed in the smiuiementi of 
the opera, and. in the fpedade of an audience 
tits33if}iut»ii Afi, audience: in 5lrhtfh he had the 
pleafure of ieeing about him not a fing^ fice .that 
lie GoaldifbitaiQtly have knownin Paris; but in thf 
[daoe pCthat'Company, one indeed more than tqfM 
IP it in difyhy of .gaiety,44endour and luxury ; n 
fiirt itif i^bandoned wTetches»i<|ttatuieriBS in info^ 
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lent riot the fpoils of their bleeding fcotiritry.- A 
fubjecl of profound refleftion both to the prifoncf 
and to the ambaffador. 

Whether all the matter upon Which I have 
grounded my opinion of this laft party be fully 
authenticated or not, muft be left tb thole Ivho 
have had the opportunity of a nearer '^w of its 
fcondufti knd who hare been more a^t€Dtiv6 in 
their perufid of the writings, which have-appeared 
hi its firv^uf. But fyv my part, I :%^H never 
heard the grofs fa^s oA^^w^hich IgrteAd my idea 
of their marked partiality to the reignin]^ tyranny 
fti^ Frknce, in any part^ <)toied. -I im' i|pt fur« 
pt\£&i at ^ this^- Opiilioitt) as^tliey ' f^tt^ctimei 
ft|[ow,(fo they frequentty'giiide a»id>'llirp& the 
ifi^om^ ^tkd^4n^ titivy become move^ atxtehed 
\» tbeedimby ^ tK^i^ prin€it>l€Sg t^asd to the 
^untry df thdp i^inh^r : What Ihtvc ifi^KLherc 
U ^only .t()S mirk: the Spirit wluch^feoflis lornc, 
l&cliigh in ib^iewbat diiifcrent ways^ tMtdnuOe our 
^eatpartyJeaders; andtonrace tihis^^ift^pattcni 
I0f a negotiotian to its true ibunce. ! i . , r i .. 
: iSudi'is tSie-prefent ftaeiifourfiiblidacoi^^ 
Well xnigfai^ Ibeaflumsd tif what {oim% tto lie i 
t:^nfuredftwo ^reat fadioRs, wfth die^ti^o odA 
kloqHexitltnen^ivfhidi this country levdribw, at the 
head of th^, if 1 had ^o^1^ ^hat otlHar o£them 
^ould &i|^XMrt> theif cobduft by any e3EanipAe>iii tkt 
bH^ry of their country. ! ffaould ycrf-mikdt^^fickx 

their 
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their judgment to my own, if I were- not obligied> 
by an infinitely overbalancing weight of aut/i.v: Ity, 
to prefer the collected wifdom of ages to the ai>ili^ 
ties of any two men living. I return to the de^ 
ciaration, vrith which the hiftory of the abortion 
of a treaty with the regicides is dofed. 

After fuch an elaborate difplay had been made 
of the injuftice and infolence of an enemy, who 
feems to have been irritated by evety one of the 
means, which had been commonly ufed with effeft 
tx> footnc the rage of intemperate -power, the na- 
tural refult would be, ttiat the fcabbard, in whic& 
ivd in vain attempted to plunge our fword, IboUld 
have been thrown away with fcorh. It would Ha^t 
been natural, that, rifing in the fulneis of tbdt 
might, infulted.majefty, defpifed dignity, violated 
juftice, rejeAed fupplication, patience goaded int6 
ftiry, would have poured out all the length of thi 
reins upon all the wrath which they had fo long 
reflrained. It might have been expeded, tfii(t 
emulous of the glory of the youthful hcro^ ifk 
fdlknoe with him, touched by th^ examine of what 
one irtari, well formed and well placed, mly.do ftk 
the moft defperate ftate of affairs, convinced titcnt 
b a courage of the cabinet full as poUrerful^ ^aitd 
far lefs vulgar than that of the fieldiour miriiftet. 
would have (^hanged the whole line of that ^n» 

♦ The Arcbdukc Chadcs of Auftria, • , 
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pirofperous prudence, which "hitherto had produced 
all the effeds of the bUndeft temerity. If he 
fDund his iituation full of danger^ (and I do not 
xkny that it is perilous in the extreme) he muft 
feel that it is alfo full of glory ; and that he u 
placed on a ilage, than which no mufe of fire 
that had afcended the higheft heaven of inven- 
jtion, could imagine any thing more awful an4 
auguft. It was hoped, that in this fwelling |cene, 
^n which he moved with fome of the fir& poten- 
tates of Europe for his fellow aftors, aid with 
^'xpany of the raft for the anxious fpeAatoors of 
Jft part, ^|uch, a^ he plays it, determines for ever 
iheif defiiny and his own, like Ulyfles, in the un» 
ffivdliDg point of the cpick ftory, he would have 
thrown off his patience and his rags together ; and 
ftripped of unworthy difguifes, he would have 
Itood forth in thejform, and In the attitude of aa 
hsto* On that day, it wa.s thought he would have 
tfibxncd the port of Mars ; that he would bid to 
be brought forth from their hideous kennel (where 
his Scrupulous tendernels had too long immure^ 
Aem) tho£e impatient dog^ of war, whole ;fierce 
regards affright even the ^inifter of vengeance 
that feeds them ; thaet Jhe W5>uld le^ them loc^e, in 
famine, fever, plagues, and death, upon.j^ guilty 
nee, to whofe frame, and to all whoiie habit, jDiicder^ 
peace, religion, and virtue, are alien and abhorrent. 
It was expe&ed that he would at laft Ji2tve thought 
t»: ..' -i ... of 
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of a£)ive and efFedusJ war ; that he would np 
longer amufe the BritijQi lion in the chace of mice 
and rats ; that he would no longer employ the 
whole naval power of Great Britain^ once the tep- 
rour of the world, to prey upon the miferable re- 
mains of a peddling commerce, which the enemy 
did not regard, and from which none could profit. 
It was expeAed that he would have re-aflerted the 
jufiice of his caufe; that he would have rfe-ani- 
mated whatever remained to him of his allies, and 
endeavoured to recover thofe whom their fears 
had led aftrayj that he would have re-kindled the 
martial ardour of his citizens; that he would have 
held out to them the example of their anceftry, 
the affertor of Europe, and the fcourge of French . 
ambition; that he would have reminded them of a 
pofterity, which if this nefarious robbery, under 
the fraudulent name and falfe colour of a govern* 
ment, ihould in full power be feated in the heart 
of Europe, muft for ever be configned to vice, imt 
piety, barbarifm, and the mod ignominious flavery 
I of body and mind. In fo holy a caufc it was prc- 
fumed, that he would (as in the be^nning of the 
war he did) have opened all the temples; and with 
prayer, with fading, and with fupplication (better 
directed than to the grim Moloch of regicide ixi 
France), have called upon us to raife that united 
cry, which has fo often ftormed Heaven, and with 
a pious violence forced down bleflings upon a re* 

U 3 pcntant 
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pcntant people. It was hoped that when he had 
invoked upon his endeavours the favourable regard 
of the Protedor of the human race, it would be 
fcen that his menaces to the enemy, and his prayers 
to the Abnighty, were, not followed, but accom- 
panied, with correfpondent aftion. It was hoped 
that his flirilling trumpet fhould be heard, not to 
announce a fihew, but to found a charge. 

Such a concluiion to fuch a declaration and fuch 
a fpecch, would have been a thing of courfe ; fo 
murli a thing of courfe, that I will be bold to fay, 
if in any ancient hiftory, the Roman for infiance, 
(lappofing that in Rome the matter of fuch a dc* 
tail could have been furnifhed) a^conful had gone 
through fuch a long train of proceedings, and 
that there was a chafm in the mai^ufcripts by 
which we had loft the conclufion of thelpeechand 
the fubfequcrvt part of the narrative, all criticks 
jDirojiiId agree, that a FreinJhQmius would have been 
thought to have managed the fupplementary bu- 
iinefs of a continuator moft unfkilfully, and to 
have fupplied the hiatus moft improbably, if he 
bad not filled up the gaping fpace, in a manner 
i£)mewh^t, ftmilar (though better executed) to 
^hat 1 have imagined. But too often different is 
MtiQp^l conjecture from melancholy fact. This 
pxprdium, a*i contrary to all the rules of rhetorick, 
^ to thofe more eflential rules of policy which our 
fituition would dic^te, is intended as a prelude to 
....:, j a deadening 
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a deadening and difheartening propofition ; as if 
' all that a minifter had to fear in a war of his owu^ 
conducting, was, that the people fliould purfue it 
with too ardent a zeal. Such a tone, as I guefled 
the minifter would have taken, I am v^ry fure, is 
the true, unfuborned, unfophifticated language of 
genuine natural feeling under the fmart of patience 
exhaufled and abufed. Such a copduA as the 
fac^s ftated in the declaration gave room to expeft, 
is that which true wiidom would have dictated 
under the impreflion of thofe genuine feelings, 
Never was there a jar or difcord, between genuine 
fentiment and found policy. Never, no, never 
did nature fay one thing and wifdom fay apother^ 
Nor are fentiments of elevation in themfelves tur- 
gid and unnaturaL Nature i§ nev^r more truly 
herfelf, than in her grandeft forms. The Apollo 
of Bdvedcre (if the \iniverfal robber has yet left 
him at Belvedere) is as much in nature, as any figure 
from the pencil of Rembrandt, oj any clown in 
the rufUck revels of Teniers.. Jnd?ed it is when a 
great nation is in great difEcultie?, that minds 
jnuft exalt themfelves to the pccafipn, or all is loft. 
Strong paflion under the direction of a feeble rea- 
fon feeds a low fever, which ferves only to deftroy 
the body that entertains it. But vehement palTic n 
do€!s not always indicate an infirm judgment. It 
often accompanies, and actuates, and is even auxi- 
^ary to a powerful underftanding ', and wlien they 
U4 botl^ 
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both confpire and a£l harmonioufly, their force is 
great to deftroy diforder within, and to repd in- 
jury from abroad. If ever there was a time that 
calls on us for no vulgar conception of things, and 
for exertions in no vulgar ftrain, it is the awful 
hour that Providence has now appointed to this 
nation. Every little meafure is a great crrour j 
and every great errour will bring on no fmall ruin. 
Nothing can be direfted above the mark that we 
muft aim at : Every thing below it is abfoluteiy 
thrown away. 

Except with the addition of the unheard-of in- 
fult offered to our ambaffador by his rude expul- 
fion,we arc never to forget that the point on which 
the negotiation with De h Croix broke off, was 
exa6tiy that which had flifled in its cradle the 
negotiation we had attempted with Barthdemy. 
Each of thefe traniadions, concluded with a ma- 
nifefto upon our part: but the laft of our manifef* 
toes very materially differed from the firft. The 
firft declaration ftated, that " nothing was left but 
*' to profecute a war equally juji and neceffary.** In 
the fecond, the juftice and neceffity of the war is 
dropped: the fentence importing that nothing 
was left but the profecution of fuch a war, diiap- 
pears alfo. Infiead of this refolution to profecute 
the war, we link into a whining lamentation on 
, the abrupt termination of the treaty. We have 
nothing left but the lafl refource of female weak- 

nels, 



ief$, of helplefs ii^fancy, of doting decrepitude, — 
^railing apd lamentation. We cannot evtn utter 
i fentiment of vigour — " his majefty has only to 
♦ lament/' A poor poffeflion, to be left to a great 
[libnarch! Mark the effeft produced on our coun« 
dlis by continued iniblence, and inveterate hofti* 
Sty! We grow more malleable under their Uows* 
In reverential iilenCe, we finother the caufe and 
origin of the war. On that fundamental article of 
faith, we leave every one to abound in his owil 
fenfe. In the minifter's fpeech, gloffing on the 
declaration, it is indeed mentioned ; but very fee- 
bly. The lines are fo faintly drawn as hardly to be 
traced. They only make a part of our confoiation 
in the circumftances which we fo dolefully lanient. 
We reft our merits on the humility, the eameft- 
ncfs of felicitation, and the perfeft good faith of 
thofe fubmiffiotis, which have been ufed to per^ 
fuade our regicide enemies to grant us fome fort 
of peace. Not a word is faid, which might not 
have been full as well faid, and much better too, if 
(he Britiih nation had appeared in the fimple cha- 
rafter of a penitent convinced of his errours and 
offences, and oflfering, by penances, by pilgrimages, 
and by all the modes of expiation ever devifed by 
anxious, reftlefs guilt, to make all the atonement 
in liis miferable power. 

The declaration ends as I have before quoted it^ 
with a folemn voluntary pledge, the moft full and 
the moft folemn that ever was given, of <mr rcfo- 

lution 
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lution (if fo it may be called) to enter again into 
the very fame courfe. It requires nothing more of 
the regicides, than to furnifh fome fort of excufc, 
fome fort of colourable pretext, for our renewing 
the fuppUcations of innocence at the feet of guilt 
It leaves the moment of negotiation, a mod impor* 
tapt moment, to the choice of the enemy. He is 
to regulate it according to the convenience of his 
affairs. He is to bring it forward at that time 
when it may beil ferve to eftablifh his authority 
at home, and to extend his power abroad^ A dan*- 
gerous affurance for this nation to give, whether 
it is broken or whether it is kept* As all treaty 
wTts broken off, and broken off in the manper wc 
have feen, the field of future conduft ought to be 
reierved free and unincumbered to our future dif« 
cretion. As to the fort of condition prefixed to 
the pledge, namely, '* that the enemy fhould be 
^\ difpofed to enter into the work of general paci- 
** fication with the fpirit of reconciliation and 
" equity,'* this phrafeology cannot poffibly be con- 
iidered otherwife, than as fo many words thrown 
in to fill the fentence, and to round it to^the ear. 
We prefixed the fame plaufible conditions to any 
renewal of the negotiation, in our manifefto on the 
rejcftion of our propofaU at Baflc. We did not 
confider thofc conditions as binding. We opened 
a much more ferious negotiation without any fort 
of regard to them ; and there is no new negotia- 
tion, whic^ we can poffibly open upon fpwer indi- 
cations 
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cations of conciKation and equity, than were to be 
difcovered, when we entered into our laft at Paris. 
Any of the flighteft pretences, any of the moft 
loofe, formal, equivocating expreflfions, would jufr 
tify us under the peroration of this piece, in again 
lending the laft, or fome other Lord MaUnefbury 
to Paris. 

I hope I mifunderftand this pledge ; or that we 
flilll fhew no more regard to it, than we have done 
to all the faith, that we have plighted to vigour and 
refolution, in our former declaration. If I am to 
underftand the conclufion of the declaration to be 
what unfortunately it feems to me, we make an 
engagement with the enemy, without any corret 
pondent engagement on his fide. We feem to 
Jiave cut ourfelves oflF from any benefit which an 
intermediate ftate of things might furniih to 
enable us totally to overturn that power, fo little 
conned;ed with moderation and juftice. By holdr 
ipg ou( no hope, either to the juftly difcontented 
in France, or to any foreign power, and leaving the 
re-commencement of all treaty to this identical 
junto of affaflins, we do in efFeck affure and gua- 
rantee to them, the full pofleflion of the rich fruits 
of their confifcations, of their murders of men,, 
women, and children, and of all the iTiUltipliedi 
endlefs, namelefs iniquities })y which they have 
obtained their power. Wc guarantee to them the 
pofleflion of a country, fuch and fo fituated as 
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have left no doubt concerning /AWr good faith, 
and their fincerity towards thofe to whom they 
have engaged their honour. To their power they 
have been true to the only pledge they have ever 
yet given to you, or to any of yours, I mean the 
folemn engagement which they entered into with 
the deputation of traitors who appeared at their 
bar, from England and from Ireland, in 179a. 
They have been true and faithful to the engage- 
ment which they had made more largely ; that is, 
their engagement to give effe^hial aid to infiirrec- 
tion and treafon, wherever they mi^t appear in 
the wof Id. We have fetn the BritUh declaration. 
This is the counter-declaration of the diredory. 
This is the reciprocal pledge which regicide amity 
gives to the conciliatory pledges oflsangs! But, 
thank- God, fuch pledgee ^cannot . ekafk fingle. 
They have no counterpart ;. and if they had, the 
enemy'^ cbhducb cancels fuch dedaradons ; and I 
truft,*along with them, cancels every thing of mit 
chief and dilhonour that they contain. 

There is one thing in this bufineis which ap- 
pears to be wholly unaccountable^ or accountable, 
on a Xuppofition I dar^ liot entertain for a moment. 
I cannot help afking. Why all this pains, to dear 
the Britifh nation of ambition, perfidy, and thein- 
fatiate thirft of war f At what period of time was 
it that ourcountry hasdefervedtliat load of infamy, 
of which nothing but preternatural humiliation in 

language 
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hngusige and conduft can ferve to clear u£ ? If 
¥^e have defelSred this kind of evil fame from any 
thing wc have done in a ftate of profperity, I im 
fure that it is not an abjed condud in adverfity 
that can clear our reputation. Well is it knows 
that ambition can creep as well as foar. , The pride 
of no perfon in a flouriihing condition is moitj 
juftly to be dreaded than that of him who is mearf 
and cringing under a doubtful and unptofperou^ 
fortune. But it feems it was thought neceflkry Ki 
^Ivt Ibme out-of-the-way proofs of our fincerity. 
Us well as of our freedom from ambition. Is th^ 
fraud and falfehood become the dilKnflive cbaritf 
♦er of Englifhmen? Whenever yoiir enemy choofiei 
. to aecufe you of perfidy and ill faith, will you put 
it into his power to throw you into the purgator^ 
of (elf*humiliation ? Is his charge equal to tile 
finding of the grand jury of Europe, and fuffidMt 
to iput you upon your tria! ? But oh that trial! 
wifl defend the Englifh miniftry. I am forry di& 
on fome points I have, on the principles I have al- 
ways oppofed, fo good a defence to make. They 
were hot the firft to begin the War. They did not 
excite the general confederacy in Euiropc, wfiici 
was fo' properly formed on the alarm given by ihk 
jacobinifm ofFranW. They did not be^ wit& 
ah hoftile aggreffion oh the regicides or iny of theii* 
allies. Thefe parricides bf their own country, dit 
^pfiningthemfelv^for foreign by domefUdcsici- 
V ■: lence. 
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lence, were the firft to attack a power that was oUr 
ally, by nature, by habit, and by the fan^on of 
Viultiplied treaties. Is it not true, that they were 
the firft to declare w^r uppn this kingdom ? Is 
every word in the declaratioji fromDowning-ftreet, 
concerning their conduct, an4 concerning ours and 
that of our allies, fo obvioufly falfe, that it is necef- 
ftury to give fome new invented proofs of our good 
^th in ^(ier.to expunge the memory of all this 
perfidy ? , ^ . . . 

We knQw that over-labouring a point of thk 
)|ij|;id, has the direcl contrary effect from what we 
wifli. We know that there is a legal prefumption 
g^nit men quando fe nimis purgitant ; and if a 
charge of ambition is not refuted by an affisded 
l^imility, certainly the chara<^er of frau|d and per- 
Sfjiy is ftill lefs to be waihed^away by indicatipns of 
meannels. Fraud and prevarication are fervilc 
jirices* They fometimes grow out of the neceilitiesy 
^ways out of the habits of ilavifh and deg^n&nXp 
4^irits; and on the theatre of the world, it is not 
^y afluming the maflc of a Davus or a Geta that, an 
ador will obtain credit for manly fimplicity and a 
Mberal openne& of proceeding. It is an ere& Qpunr 
penance; it is a firm adherence to principle ;. it is a 
power of refifting falfe fhame and frivolous fear, 
that aflert our good faith and honour, and afluFe tp 
us the confidence of mankind. Therefore all thelQ^ 
negotiations, and all the declarations with which 

they 
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they were preceded and followed, can only fcrve 
to raife prefumptions againft that good faith and 
publick integrity, the fame of which to preferve in- 
violate is fo much the i^tereft and duty of every 
nation. , 

The pledge is an engagement " to all Europe." 
This is the more extraordinary, beoiufe it is t 
pledge, which no power in Europe, whom I havfc 
yet heard of, has thought proper to require at our 
handat I am not in the fecrets of office ; and 
therefore I may be excufed for proceeding upon 
probabilities and exterior indications. I have fun- 
veyed all Europe from the eaft to the weft, from 
the north ^o the fouth, in fearch of this call upon 
us to purge ourfelves of " fubtle duplitiiy and a 
punitk fiyle'' in our proceedings. I have not heard 
that his excellency the Ottoman ambaflador has 
exprefled his doubts of the Britiih fincerity in our 
negotiation wi()i the moft unchriftian republick 
lately fet up at o\ir door. What fy mpathy, in that 
quarter, may have introduced a remonftranceupon 
the want of faith in this nation, I cannot pofitively 
fay. If it exifts, it is in Turkiih or Arabick, and 
poffibly is not yet tranflated. But none bf the na- 
tions which compofe the old Chriftiaa world have 
I yet heard as calling upon us for thofe judicial 
purgations and ordeals, by fire and water, which 
we have chofen to go through ^-^or theothergreat 
proof, by battle, we feem to decline. 
VoL-Vra. 2^ For 
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For whofc ufc, entertainment) or.inllruclion, 
Jure all thofe overftrained and over-laboured pro- 
ceedings in council, in negotiation, and in fpeeches 
in parliament, in^nded ? What royal cabinet is 
to be enriched with thefe high-finiflied pictures of 
the arrogance of the fwom enemies of kings, and 
the meek patience of a Britifh adminiflration ? 
In what heart is it intended to kindle pity towards 
our multiplied mortifications and diigraces? At 
beft it is fuperfluous. What nation is unacquainted 
\^ith the haughty difpolition of the common enemy 
of all nations? It has been more than feen, it has 
been felt ; not only by thofe who have. been the 
vidtims of their imperious rapacity, but,in a degree, 
by thofe very powers who have confented to cftab- 
liih this robbery, that they might be able to copy 
it, with the impunity to make new ufurpations of 
their own. The king of Pruilia has hypothecated 
in truft to the regicides his rich and fertile terri- 
tories on the Rhine, as a pledge of Jiis zeal and af- 
fection to the caufe of liberty and equality. He 
has fcen them robbed with unbounded liberty, and 
with the moft levelling equality. The woodj arc 
wafted; the country is ravaged; property is con- 
fifcated; and the people are put to bear a douUe 
yoke, in theexadions of a tyrannical government 
and in the contributions of an hoftile irruption. Is 
it to fatisfy the court of Berlin, that the court oi 
London is to give the fame fort of {rfedge of its 
: '\ . . fincexity 
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fincerity and good fiaith to the French direftory ? 
It is not that heart full of fenfibility, — it is not 
Lucchefini, the minifter of his PrufEah Majefty, 
the late ally of England, and the prefent al)y of its 
enemy, who has demanded this pledge of our fin- 
cerity, as the price of renewal of the long leafe 
of his fincere friendfhip to this kingdom. 

It is not to our enemy, the now faithful ally of 
regicide, late the faithful ally of Great Britain, the 
Catholick king, that we addrefs our doleful lamen- 
tation : it is not to the Prince of Peace^ whofe de- 
claration of war was one of the firfl aufpicious 
omens of general tranquillity, which our dove-like 
ambaflador) with the olive-branch in his beak, was 
faluted with at his entrance into the ark of clean 
birds at Paris. 

Surely it is not to the Tetrarch of Sardinia, now 
the fiatithful ally of a power who has feized upon all 
his fortreffes, and confifcated the oldeft dominions 
of his houfe; it is not to this once powerful, once 
refpeAcd, and once cherifhed ally of Oreat Britain, 
that we mean to prove the fincerity ofthe peace 
which we offered to make at his expence. Or is it 
to him we are to prove the arrogance of the power 
who, under the name of friend, oppreffcs him, and 
the poor remains of his fubjeds, with all the fe* 
rocity of the moft cruel enemy? 

It is not to Holland, under the name of aft ally, 
laid under a permanent military contribution, filled' 

X 2 with 
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with their double garrifon of barbarous jacobin 
troops, and ten times more barbarous jacobin clubs 
and aflemblies, that we find ourfelves obliged to 
give this pledge. 

Is it to Genoa, that we make thb kind promife; 
a flate which the regicides were to defend in a fa- 
vourable neutrality, but whofe neutrality has been, 
by the gentle influence of jacobin authority, forced 
into the trammels of an alliance j whofe alliance 
has been fccured by the admilfion of French gar- 
rifons ; and whofe peace has been for ever ratified 
by a forced declaration of war agalnft ourfelves ? 

It is not the grand duke of Tufcany who claims 
this declaration ; not the grand duke, who for his 
early fincerity, for his love of peace, and for his 
entire confidence in the amity of the aflkffins of his 
houfc, has been complimented in the Britiih par- 
liament with the name of " ike ivifeft fovercign in- 
"' Europe :'* — It is not tliis pacifick Solomon, or his 
phllofophick cudgelled miniftry, cudgelled by Eng- 
Hfli and by French, whofe wudom and phildfopby 
between ihem, have placed Leghorn in the bands 
of the enemy of the Auftrian family, and,dicivci]L 
the only profitable commerce of Tufcany from its, 
only port. It is not this foyereign, a far more able 
ftatef^mn than any of the Medici in whofe cliair he- 
lits : it IS not the philpfophcr Carleiiij more ably 
fpcculativf iliSLXi GalHeoy more profoundly, politick 
than *Maj:J;i/iv€(^xh^t call ppon us/o lojidly to give. 
• • •' ^ ■ the 
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the (amc happy proofs of the fame good faith tp 
the republick, always the fame, always one and in- 
divifible. 

It is not Venice, whofc principal cities the enemy 
has appropriated to himfelf, and fcornfiiJly defired 
the ftate to indemnify itfelf from the emperour,that 
we wi(h to convince of the pride and the defpotifm 
of an enemy, who loads us with his feoffs and 
buffets. 

It is not for his holinefs we intend this confo- 
latory declaration of our own weaknefs, and of the 
tyrannous temper of his grand enemy. That prince 
has known both the one and the other from the 
beginning. The artifts of the French revolution, 
had given their very' firft effays and fketches of rob- 
bery and defolation againft his territories, in a hr 
more cruel "murdering piece" than had ever enter- 
td into the imagination of painter or poet. With* 
out ceremony they tore from his cherifhingarms, 
the poffeffions which he held for five hundred years, 
undifturbed by all the ambition of all the ambi^ 
tious monarchs who, during that period, have 
reigned in Fifance. Is it to him, in whofe wrong 
we have in our late negotiation ceded his now un- 
happy countries near the Rhone, lately amongft the 
moft flourifhing (perhaps the moft flourifhing for 
their extent) of all the countries upon earthy that 
we are to prove the flncerity of our refolution to 
make peace with the republick of barbarifm? That 

X 3 venerable 
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venerable potentate and pontiff, is funk deep into 
the vale of years; he is half difarmed by his peaceful 
character ; his dominions are more than half dif- 
armed by a peace of two hundred years, defended 
as they were, not by force but by reverence ; yet 
in all thefe (Iraits, we fee him difpby, amidft the 
recent ruins and the new defacements of his plun* 
dered capital, along with the mild and decorated - 
piety of the modern, all the fpirit and magnanimity 
of antient Rome? Does he, who, though himfelf 
unable to defend them, nobly rcfufed to receive pe. 
cuniary corapenfetions for the protection he owed 
to his people of Avignon, Carpentras, and the Ve* 
naifin ; — does he want proofs of our good difpo* 
fition to deliver over that people, without any fe- 
curity for them, or any compenfation to their fo 
vereign, to this cruel enemy ? Does he want to 
be fatisfied of the fincerity of our humiliation to 
France, who has feen his free, fertile and happy 
city and ftate of Bologna, the cradle of regenerated 
law, the feat of fciences and of arts,fo hideoufly me- 
tamorphofed, whilft he was crying to Great Britain 
for aid, and offering to purchafe that aid at any 
price? Is it him, who fees that chofen ifpot erf 
plenty and delight converted into a jacobin fe- 
rocious rcpublick, dependent on the homicides of 
France? Is it him, who, from the miracles of his 
beneficent induftry, has done a work which defied 
thcpQwer of the Roman emperors, though with an 
• ...*-;.- enthralled 
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enthralled world to labour for them ; is it him, 
who has drained and cultivated thcPmiineMarfljeSf 
that we are to fatisfy of our cordial fpirit of con- 
ciliation, with thofe who, in their equity, are reftor* 
ing Holland again to the feas, whofe maxima poifon 
more than the exhalations of the moft deadly fens, 
and who turn all the fertilities of nature and of 
art, into an howling defart ? Is it to him, that we 
are to demonftrate the good faith of our fubiniffions 
to the cannibal republick; to him who is com- 
manded to deliver into their hands Ancona and 
Civita Vecchia, feats of commerce, raifed by the 
wife and liberal labours and expences of the pre* 
fent and late pontiffs; ports not more belonging to 
the Ecclefiaftical flate than to the commerce of 
Great Britain ; thus wrefling from his hands the 
power of the keyi of the centre of Italy, as before 
they had taken poffeffion of the keys o^ the nor- 
them part, from the hands of the unhappy king of 
Sardinia, the natural ally of England ? Is it to him 
we are to prove our good faith in the peace which 
we are foliciting to receive from the hands of his 
and our robbers, the enemies of all arts, all fciences, 
all civilization, and all commerce ? 

Is it to the Cifpadane or to the Tranfpadane re- 
publicks, which have been forced to bow under the 
galling yoke of French liberty, that we addrefs all 
thefe pledges of our fincerity and love of peace with 
their unnatural parents ? 

X 4 Are 
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Are wc by this declaration to fatisfy the king of 
Naples whom we have left to ftruggle as he can, 
after our abdication of Corfica, and the flight of 
the whole naval force of England out of the whole 
circuit of the Mediterranean, abandoning our allies, 
our commerce, and the honour of a nation, once 
the proteftrefs of all other nations,becaufe ftrength- 
ened by the independence, and enriched by the 
commerce of them all ? By the exprefs provifions 
of a recent treaty, we had engaged with the king 
of Naples to keep a naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean. But, good God ! was a treaty at all nc- 
ceilary for this ? The uniform policy of this king- 
dom as a ftate, and eminently fo as a commercial 
ftate, has at all times led us to keep a powerful 
fquadron and a commodious naval fiation in that 
central fea, which borders upon, and which con- 
nects, a far greater number and variety of ftates, 
European, Afiatick, and African, than any other. 
Without fuch a naval force France muft become 
defpotick miftrefs of that fea, and of all the coun- 
tries whofe ftiores it wafhes. Our commerce muft 
become vafTal on her and dependent on her will. 
Since we are come no longer to truft to our force 
in arms, but to our dexterity in negotiation, and 
begin to pay a defperate court to a proud and coy 
ufurpation, and have finally fent an ambafTador to 
the Bourbon regicides at Paris ; the king of Naples, 
whofaw, that no reliance was to be placed on our 

engage. 
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engagements, or on any pledge of our adherence 
to our neareft and deareft interefis, has been 
obliged to fend his ambaflador alfo to join the reft 
of the fqualid tribe of the reprefentatives of de- 
graded kings. This monarch, furely, does not want 
any proof of the fincerity of our amicable difpoli* 
tions to that amicable republick, into whofe arms 
he has been given by our defertion of him. 

To look to the powers of the north, it is not to 
the Danifh ambaflador, infolently treated, in his 
own character and in ours, that we are to give 
proofs of the regicide arrogance, and of our dit 
pofition to fubmit to it. 

With regard to Sweden, I cannot lay much. 
The French influence is ftruggling with her inde- 
pendence ; and they who confider the manner in 
which the ambaifador of that power was treated h^ot 
long fince at Paris, and the manner in which the 
•iather of the prefent king of Sweden (himfelf the 
victim of regicide principles and paflions) would 
have looked on the prefent aiFaflinsof France, will 
not be very prompt to believe that the young king 
of Sweden has made this kind of requifition to the 
king of Great Britain, and has given this kind of 
aufpice of his new government. 

I fpeak laft of the moft important of all. It cer^^ 
tainly was not the laft emprefs of RuiHa at whofe 
inftance we have given thb pledge. It is not the 
new emperour, the inheritor of fo much glory, and 
placed in a fituation of fo much delicacy, and diffi* 

culty 
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culty for the prefer vation of that inheritance, who 
calls on England, the natural ally of his dominions, 
to deprive herfelf of her power of aclion, and to 
bind herfelf to France. France at no time, and in 
none of its fa{hions, leaft of aU in its lafl, has beea 
ever looked upon as the friend either of Ruffia or of 
Great Britain. Every thing good,I truft,is to be ex- 
peeled from this prince; whatever may be without 
authority, given out of an influence over liis mmd 
pofTefTed by that only potentate, from whom he has 
any thing to apprehend, or with whom he has 
much even to difcufs. 

This fovercign knows,Ihave no doubt, and feels, 
on what fort of bottom is to belaid the foundation 
of a Ruffian throne. He knows what a rock of 
native granite is to form the pedeftal of his ftatue, 
who is to emulate Peter the Great. His renown 
will be in continuing with eafc and fafety, what 
his predeceffor was obliged to achieve through 
mighty ftrugglcs. He is fenfible, that his bufinefs 
is not to innovate, but to fecure and to cftablilh; 
that reformations at this day are attempts at beft of 
ambiguous utility. He will revere his father with 
the piety of a fon; but in his government he wiD 
imitate the policy of his mother. His fother, with 
many excellent qualities, had a fhort reign ; be- 
caufe, being a native Ruflian, he was unfortunately 
advifed to ad in the fpirit of a foreigner. His mo- 
ther reigned over Ruflia three and thirty years 
with the grqateft glory; becaufe^with the difad- 
- vantage 
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vantage of being a foreigner born, Ihe made herr 
felf a Ruffian. A wife prince like the prefent will 
improve his country; but it will becautioufly and 
progreffivdy, upon its own native ground-work of 
religion, manners, habitudes, and alliances. K I 
prognoflicate right, it is not the emperour of Rufiia 
that ever will call for extravagant proofs of our 
defirc to reconcile ourfeives to the irreconcileable 
enemy of all thrones. 

I do not know why I fhould not include Amc- 
rica among the European powers, becaufe flic is of . 
European origin; and has not yet, like France, de-- 
ftroyed all traces of manners, laws, opinions, and 
ufages which flie drew from Europe. As long as 
that Europe fhall have any poffeflions either in the 
fouthern or the northern parts of that America, 
even feparated as it is by the ocean, it muft be con^ 
fidered as a part of the European fyftem. It is 
jiot America, menaced with internal ruin from th« 
attempts to plan^ jacobinifm inilead of liberty ia 
that country ; it is not America, whofe independ* 
cnce is direclly attacked by the French, the ene- 
mies of the independence of all nations, that calls 
upon us to give fecurity by difarming ourfeives in 
a treacherous peace. By fuch a peace, we (hall 
deliver the Americans, their liberty, and their or- 
der, without refource, to the mercy of their impc^ 
rious allies, who will have peace or neutrality with 

no 
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no ftatc, which is not ready to join her in war 
againft England. 

Having run round the whole circle of the Euro- 
pean fyftem wherever it acts, I mud affirm, that 
all the foreign powers who are not leagued with 
France for the utter deftruftion of all balance 
through Europe and throughout the world, de- 
mand other afTurances from this kingdom than are 
given in that declaration. They require aflurances, 
not of the fincerity of our good difpofitions towards 
the ufurpation in France, but of our a£edion to- 
wards the college of the ancient ftates of Europe, 
and pledges of our conftancy, our fidelity, and of 
our fortitude in refiiling to the laft the power that 
menaces them all. The apprehenfion from which 
they wifh to be delivered cannot be from any thing 
they dread in the ambition of England. Our power 
muft be their ftrength. They hope more from us 
than they fear. I am fure the only ground of their 
hope, and of our hope, is in the greatnefs of mind 
hitherto fliewn by the people of this nation, and its 
adherence to the unalterable principles of its an* 
cient policy, whatever government may finally pre- 
vail in France. I have entered into this detail of 
the wifhes and expeftations of the European pow- 
crs, in order to point out more clearly, not fo much 
what their difpofition, as (a confideration of far 
greater importance) what their fituation demands, 

according 
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according as that fituation is related to the regicide 
republick and to this kingdom. 

Then if it is not to fatisfy the foreign powers we 
make this aflurance, to what power at home is it 
that we pay all this humiliating court? Not to the 
old whigs or to the ancient tories of this kingdom ; 
if any memory of fuch ancient divifions ftill exifts 
amongft us. To which of the principles of thefe 
parties is this aifurance agreeable ? Is it to the 
whigs we are to recommend the aggrandizement of 
France, and the fubverfion of the balance of power ? 
Is it to the tories we are to recommend our eager- 
nefs to cement ourfelves with the enemies of roy-. 
alty and religion ? But if thcfe parties, which by 
their diffentions have fo often diftracled the king- 
dom, which by their union have once faved it, and 
which by their collifion and mutual refiftance, have 
preferved the variety of this conftitution in its uni- 
ty, be (as I believe they are) nearly extinft by the 
growth of new ones, wliich have their roots in the 
prefent circumftances of the times — I wifli toknow, 
to which of thefe new defcriptions this dedaratiom 
is addrefled? It can hardly be to thofe pcrfons,' 
who, in the new diflribution of parties, confider 
the confemtion in England of the ancient order of 
things, as necefiary to prefcrve order every where 
elfe, and who regard the general confervation of 
order in other countries, as reciprocally neceflary 
to preferve the iame ftate of things in thefe ifland^.j 

That" 
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TTiat party never can wifh to fee Great Britain 
pledge herfelf to give the lead and the ground of 
.advantage and fuperiority to the France of to-day, 
in any treaty which is to fettle Europe, I infift 
upon it, that fo far from expefting fuch an engage- 
ment, they are generally ftupefied and confounded 
with it. ITiat the other party which demands 
groat changes here, and is fo pleafed to fee them 
every where elfe, which party I call jacobin, .that 
this fa6liou does from the bottom of its heart, ap- 
prove the declaration, and does ered its creft upon 
the engagement, there can be little doubt. To 
them it may be addreffed with propriety, for it 
anfwers their purpofes in every point. 

The party in oppofition within the houfe of lords 
and commons, it is irreverent, and half a breach of 
privilege (far from my thoughts) to conilder as ja- 
cobin. This party has always denied the exiftcncc 
of fuch a fadion ; and has treated the machinations 
of thofe, whom you and I call jacobins, as fo many 
forgeries and fidions of the minifter and his adhe« 
rents, to find a pretext for deftroying freedom, and 
letting up an arbitrary power in -this kingdom^ 
However, whether this minority has a leaning to* 
wards the French fyftem, or only a charitable tole- 
ration of thofe who lean that way, it is certain, 
that they have always attacked the fincerity o( the 
minifier in the fame modes, and on the very lame 
grounds, and nearly in the £;tme terms, with the 

direftor)% 
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direftory. It muft, therefore, be at the tribunal 
of the minority, (from the whole tenour of the 
ipecch) that the minifter appeared to confider him- 
felf obliged to purge himfdf of 'duplicity. It was 
at their bar that he held up his hand. It was on 
their felktie that he feemed to anfwer interroga^ * 
tories ; it was on their principles that he defended 
his whole conduct. They certainly take what the 
French call the haute du pave. They have loudly 
called for the , negotiation. It "w^s accorded to 
them. They engaged their fupport of the war 
with vigour, in cafe peace was not granted on ho- 
nourable terms. Peace was not granted on any 
terms, honourable or fliameful. Whether thefe 
judges, few in number but powerful in jurifdiftion, 
arc iatbfied ; whether they to whom this new 
pledge is hypothecated, have redeemed their own ; 
' whether they have given one particle more of their 
fupport to miniftry, or even favoured them with 
their good opinion, or their candid confhrudion, 
I leave it to thofe, who recoiled that memorable 
debate, to determine. 

The fad is, that neither this declaration, Bor the 
negotiadom which is its fubjed, could ferve any 
one good purpofe, foreign or domeftick ; it could 
conduce to no end either with regard to allies or 
neutrals. It tends neither to bring back the mif* 
led J nor to give courage to the fearful; nor toani- 

mate 
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mate and confirm thofe, who are hearty and zealoitf 
in the caufe. 

I hear it has been iaid (though I can fcarcdy be^ 
lieve it) by a difUnguiihed perfon in an aflembly, 
where if there be lefs of the torrent and tempeft of 
eloquence, more guarded expreflion is to be ex- 
peded, that, indeed, there was no juft ground of 
hope in this bufincfe from the beginning. 

It is plain, that this noble perfon, however con- 
verfant in negotiation, having been employed in 
no lefs than four embailies, and in two hemi«> 
fphcres, and in one of thofe negotiations having 
fully experienced what it was to proceed to treaty 
without previous encouragement, was not at all 
confulted in this experiment. For his majefty's 
principal minifter declared, on the very fame day, 
in another houfe, " his majefly's deep and fincere 
** regret at its unfortunate and abrupt-termination, 
•* fo different from the wifhes and hopes that were 
** entertained ;" — and in other parts of the fpeech 
fpeaks of this abrupt termination as a great difap« 
pointment, and as a fall from iincere endeavours 
and fanguine expeftation. Here are, indeed, fen» 
timents diametrically oppofite, as- to the hopes 
with which the negotiation was commenced and 
^rried on, and what is curious is, the grounds of 
the hopes on the one fide, and the defyair on the 
other, are exaftly the hmt- The logical condu-^ 
fion from the common prcmifcs, is indeed in fa-^ 

Tour 



VDur of the noble lord, for they are agreed: that the* 
enemy was £ar frpm giving the leaft degree of: 
countenance to any fuch'h€|)es; and that they^ 
proceeded, in fpite of every dtfcouragement whichf 
the enemy had thrown in their way.^ But there is 
another materia point in which they do not feem 
to diifcr ; that is ta (ay, the refuit of the dcfpoiute: 
experiment of the noble lord, and of the promifing^ * 
attempt of the great minifter, in fkisfying the 
people of England, and in cauiing difcontent to* 
the people of France ;'or, as the minifter expreifes 
it,.*^ intiriiting England and in dividing France." * 
' . Fbr fhy own part, though I perfedly agreed^ 
with the noble lord, that the attempt \vas defperate,* 
ib defperate indeed, as to deferveiii& name of an' 
experiment, yet no fair man can- -poffibly doubt^' 
that the minifter was perfeftly iincerein his pro^ 
ceeding, and that, from his ardent wiihes for pe;ace 
with the regicides, he was led to conceive hopef 
which were founded rather in his yehement defitef 
than in aqy rational ground of political fpeoda* 
tioutf Ck)nvinced as I am of this, it had been 
better, in my humble opinion, that perfons of great 
name and authority had abftaincd.from thofe'to- 
picks which had been ufed to call the* diinifter'l 
finccri,ty into doubt, and had not adopted the ien* 
timents of the dircftory upon the fubjeft of all our 
.nt^otiations ; for the noble lord expre&ly (ays, 
that theexpcriml^nt was made for the (ati^fadion 
.•V6L.VUI. Y of 
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of the country. The dircftory fays exactly the 
fame thing. Upon granting, in confequence d 
cur fupplications, the paiTport to lord Mahnet 
bury, in order to remove all fort of hope from its 
fuccefs, they charged all our previous fleps, even 
to that moment of fubmiifive demand to be ad- 
mitted to thdr prefence, on duplicity and per- 
fidy ; and affumed, that the objed of all the fleps 
we had taken, was that ^ of jufUfying the conti- 
^ nuance of the war in the eyes of the £n£^ 
^ nation, and of throwing all the odium of it upon 
" the French :"— ** The Englifh nation (faid they) 
'^ fupports impatiently the continuance of the war, 
*< and a reply mufi be made to its complaints and its 
^ reproaches \ the parliament is about to be opened, 
^^ and the mouths of the orators who will declaim 
** 4JW/IJ/? the warmufi bejhut ; the demands for nevr 
** taxes mujl he juftijied ; and to obtain thefe refuHsi 
^ // is neceffary to be able to advance^ that the French 
•f government rtfufes every reafonable propofitim for 
^ peace!* I am forry that the language of the 
frienda to minUtry and the enemies to mankind 
ihould be fi> much in unifon. 

As to the &ft in which thefe parties are fo well 
Agreed, that the experiment ought to have been 
made for the fatisfadion of this country, (mgjuiing 
the country of England) it were well tojMc^jriihedk 
tjhat pjerfons of eminence would ceafe to make 
thcAftlves repreientati ves of the people of England 

without 
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without a letter of attorney, or any other aft of 
procuration. In legal conftruftion, the fenfe of 
the people of England is to be collefted from the 
hooie of commons ; and, though I do not deny the 
poffibility of an abufe of this trail as well as aiiy 
other, yet I think, that without the moft weighty 
reafons, and in the moft urgent exigencies, it isr 
highly dangerous to fuppofe that the houfe fpeaks 
any thing contrary to the fenfe of the people, or 
that the reprefentative is filent when the fenfe of 
the conftituent firongly, decidedly, and upon long 
'ddiheration,fpeaks audibly upon any topick of mo* 
ment. If there ia a doubt, whether the houfe of 
commons reprefents perfeftly the whole commons 
of Great Britain, (I think there is none) there can 
be no qneftion but that the lords and the com« 
mons together reprefent the fenfe of the whole 
people to the crown, and to the world. Thus it 
is, when we fpeak legally and conftitutionally. In 
a great meafure, it is equally true, when we fpeak 
prudentially ; but I do not pretend to aflert, that 
there are no other principles to guide difcretioh 
than thole which are or can be fixed by fome law, 
or fome conftitution ; yet before the legally pre- 
fumed fenfe of the people ihould be fuperfeded by 
a fuppoiition of one more real (as in all cafes, 
where a legal prefumption is to be afcertained) 
fome ftrong proofs ought to exift of a contrary 
diijpofition in the people at large, and fome ded- 

y 2 five 
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five indications of their defire upon this fubjed* 
There can be no queftion, that previoufly to a di- 
rcd meflage from the crown neither houfe of par- 
fiainent did indicate any thing like a wiih for fuck 
advances as we have made, or fuch negotiations as 
we have carried on* The parliament has aflented 
to miniftry; it is not miniftry that has obeyed the 
impulfe of parliament. The people at large have 
their organs through which they can fpeak to Par- 
. ifament and to the crown by a refpeftful petition, 
and, though not with abfolute authority, yet with 
weight, they can inftruft their reprefcntatives. 
The freeholders and other eleftors in this king, 
dom have anotiier, and a furer mode of exprefling 
their fentiments concerning the conduct which is 
held by members of parliament. In the middle of 
thefe tranfaftions, this laft opportunity has been 
held out to them. In all thefe points of view, I 
pofitively affert, that the people have no where, and 
in no way, expreffed their wifti of throwing thcm- 
felves and their fovereign at. the feet of a wicked 
and rancorous foe, to fupplicate mercy, which, 
from the nature of that foe, and fiom the circum- 
ftancesof affairs, we had no fort of ground. to ex* 
peft. It is undoubtedly the bufinels of minifters 
very much to confult the inclinations of the peo- 
ple, but they ought to take great care that they 
do not receive that inclination from the few per- 
fons who may happen to approach them. The 

petty 
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petty interefts of fuch gcntlemcD, their low xeoo^ 
ceptions of things, their fears arifingfrom the dan^ 
ger to which the very arduous and critical fituatioa 
of publick afFairs may expofc their places ; their 
apprehenfions from the hazards to which the diC* 
contents of a few popular men at elei^ons may 
expofe their feats in parliament ; all thefe cauies 
trouble and confufe the reprefentations which they 
make to minifiers of the real teinper of the nation. 
If miniilers, inftead of following the great indica- 
tions of the confiitution, proceed on. fuch reports^ 
they will take the whifpers of a cabal for the voice 
of Che people, and the counfels of imprudent timi* 
dity for the wifdom of a nation. 

I well remember, that when the fortune of the 
war began, and it began pretty early, to turn, as it 
is common and natural, we were dejefted by the 
lofles that had been fufiained, and with the doubt- 
fill ifTue of the contefls that were forefeen. But 
not a word was uttered that fuppofed peace upon 
any proper terms, was in our power, or Aerefore 
that it fhould be in our deiire. As ufual, with or 
without reafon, we criticifed the condudt of the 
war, and compared our fortunes with our meafures. 
The mafs of the nation went no further. For I 
fiippofe that you always underftogd me as fpeaking 
of that very preponderating part of the nation, 
which had always been equally adverfe to the 
French principles, and to the general progre& of 

y 3 their 
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dieir revolution throughout Europe ; confidering 
the final iuooeis of their arms and the triumph of 
their principles as one and the fame thing. 
: ^ Hie firft means that were ufed, by any one pro- 
{efling our prindplesi to change the minds <^ this 
party upon that fubjedl^ appe^ed in a fmall pam* 
phlet circulated with confiderable induftry. It 
was commonly given to the noble perfon himfelf, 
veho has pafied judgment upon all hopes from ne- 
gotiation, and juftified our late abortive attempt 
lonly as an experiment made to (atisfy the country; 
and yet that pamphlet led the way in endeavour- 
ing to diflatisfy that very country with the cohti- 
nuance of the war, and to raife in the people the 
moft {anguine e^qxdations from fome fuch courfe 
of negotiation as has been fatally purfued. This 
leads me to fuppofe (and I am glad to have rdafon 
for fuppoiing) that there was no foundation for 
attributing the performance in queftion to that 
author ; but without mentioning his name in the 
title-pa§^, it pafied for his, and does ftill pais un- 
contradicted. It was entitled " Remarks on the 
apparent Circumftances of the War in the fourth 
Week of Odober, 1 795." 

This limguine little kingVfiCher (not prefdent 
of the fiorm, as by his inftinA he ought to be) ap- 
pearing at that uncertain feafon, before the riggs 
of old Michaelmas were yet well compofed, and 
when Jiie inclement fiorms of winter were ap- 
proaching, 
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proaching, began to flicker over the feu» and was 
bufy in building its halcyon neft, as if the angr^ 
ocean had been foothed by the genial breath of 
May. Very unfortunately this aufpice was in* 
fiantly followed by a fpeech from the throney in 
the very fpirit and principles of that pamphlet. 

I fay jiothing of the newfps^rs, which are un- 
doubtedly in the intereft, and which are fuppofed 
by fome to be diredly or indireftly under the in- ' 
fiuence of miniflers^ and which, with lefs authority 
than the pamphlet I {peak of, had indeed for fome 
time before held a fimilar language, in direA con- 
tradidlion to their more early tone : in fo much, 
that I can fpeak it with a certain afiurance, that 
very many who wiihed to adminiftration as well as 
you and I do, thought that in giving their opinion 
in favour of this peace, they followed the opinion 
of miniftry — they were confcious that they did not 
lead it. My inference therefore is this, that the 
negotiation whatever its merits may be, in the ge- 
neral principle and policy of undertaking it, is, 
what every political meafure in general ought to 
be, the fole work of adminiftration; and that if it 
was an experiment to fatisfy any body, it was to 
iatisfy thofe, whom the minifters were in the daily 
habit of condemning^ and by whom they were 
daily condemned; 1 mean, the leaders of the of^ 
pofitim in parliament. I am certain that the mi- 
nifters were then, and are now, invefted with the 

Y 4 fuUcft 
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ftiUeft confidence of the major part of the nation, 
to purfue fuch meafures of peace or war as the na- 
ture of things Ihall fuggell as mofl adapted to the 
publick lafety. It is in this light therefore as a 
fneafure which ought to have been avoided, and 
ought not to be repeated, that I take the liberty of 
difcufling the merits of this fyftem of regicide ne- 
gotiations. It is not a matter of light experiment 
that leaves us where it found us. Peace or war 
are the great hinges upon which the very being of 
, nations turns. Negotiations are the means of 
making peace or preventing war, and are therefore 
of more ferious importance than almoft any fingle 
event of war can poffibly be. 

At the very outfet I do not hefitate to affirm, that 
this country in particular, and the publick law in 
general, hdfve fufFered more by this negotiation of 
experiment, than by all the battles together that we 
have loft from the commencement of this century 
to this time, when it touches fo nearly to its clofe. 
I therefore have the misfortune not to coincide in 
opinion with the great fiatefman who fet on foot 
a negotiation, as he faid^ " in fpite of the conftant 
" oppofition he had met with from France.'* He 
admits, " that the difficulty in this negotiation be- 
** came moft ferioufly increafed indeed, by the 
^' fituation in which we were placed, and the man- 
'* ncr in which alone the enemy would admit of a 
** negotiation." This fituation fo defcribed^ and 

. fo 
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fo truly defcribed, rendered our felicitation not 
only degrading, but from the very outfet evidently 
hopeleis. 

I find it aiferted, and even a merit taken for it, 
^^ that this country furmounted every difEculty of 
'^ form and etiquette which the enemy had thrown 
** in our way/* An odd way of furmounting a 
diflSiculty by cowering under it ! I find it afierted 
that an heroick refolution had been taken, and 
avowed in parliament, previous to this negotiation, 
^^ that no confideration of etiquette fhould ftand 
*'. in the way of it." 

Etiquette, if I underftand rightly the term, 
which in any extent is of modern ufage, had its 
original application to thofe ceremonial and formal 
obfervances pradifed at courts, which had been 
eftablifhed by long ufage, in order to preferye the 
fovereign power from the rude intrufion of licen* 
tious familiarity, as well as to preferve majefiy itfelf 
from a difpofition to confult its eafe at the eacpence 
of its dignity. The term came afterwards to have 
a greater latitude, and to be employed to fignify 
certain formal methods ufed in the traniadions be- 
tween fovereign ftates, \ 

In the more limited as well as in the larger fenfe 
of the term, without knowing what the etiquette 
is, it is impoKIible to determine whether it is $> 
vain and captious punftilio, or a form neceflary to 
preferve decorum in charader and order in bufi* 

nefiu 
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nefs. I readily admit, that nothing tends to facifi* 
tate the iflue of all publick tranfaftions Okore than 
a mutual difpoiition in the parities treating, to wave 
all ceremony •. But the ufe of this temporary fuf- 
penfion of the recognifed modes of refpcA confifts 
in its being mutual, and in the fpirit of conciliation 
in which all ceremony is laid afide* On the con- 
trary, when one of the parties to a treaty intrenches 
himfelf up to the chin in thefe ceremcHiies, and 
will not, on his fide, abate a lingle pundtilio, and 
that all the concefli<His are upon one fide only, the 
party fo conceding does by this act place himfelf in 
a relation of inferiority, and thereby fundamentally 
fubverts that equality which is of the very eflence 
of aU treaty. 

After this formal ad of degradation, it was but a 
matter of courfe, that grofs infult ihould be offer- 
ed to our ambaffador, and that he Ihould tamely 
fubmit to it. He found himfelf provoked to com- 
plain of the atrocious libels againft his publick 
chara^kr and his perfon, which appeared in a pa- 
per ^under the avowed patronage of that govern- 
ment*- The regicide directory, on this complaint, 
did not recognife the paper ; and that was alL 
Theydjkl not punifli, they did not difiniis, they 
did not even reprimand the writer. As to our am- 
baffador, this total want o£ reparation for the injury 
was paffed by under the pretence of defpifing it. 

In tliis, biit tooferions buiineis, it is not pofliblc 

here 
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here to avoid a fmile. Contempt is not a thing 
to be defpifed. It may be borne with a calm and 
equal inind,but no man by lifting his head high can 
pretend that he does not perceive the fcornstluA 
are poured down upon him from above. All thde 
fudden complaints of injury, and sdl thefe ddi- 
berate fubmiflions to it, are the inevitable conie- 
quences of the iituation in which we had placed 
ourfdves; afituation wherein the infults were fuch 
as nature would not enable us to bear, and drcum- 
ftances would not permit us to refent. 

It was not long, however, after this contempt of 
contempt upon the part of our ambaffador (who by 
the way reprefented his fovereign)that a new ohjeQt 
was furniihed for difplay ing fentiments of the {amc 
kind, though the cafe was infinitely a^ravated. 
Not the ambaffador, but the king himfelf was li- 
belled and infulted ; libelled, not by a creature of 
the directory, but by the direftory itfelf. At leaft 
fo lord Malmdbury underftood it, and fo he aa- 
fwered it in his note of the i -.th December, 1796, 
in which he fays, " With regard to the qffenjw 
*' and injurious infmuations which are contained ui 
^^ that paper,and which are onlycalculated to throw 
^^ new obftades in the way of that accommOfdatiM, 
** which the French government profefi to defire» 
*^THE KING HAS DEEMED IT FAR HB- 
** NEATH HIS DIGNITY to permit an anfww 
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^^ to be made to them on his part^ in any manner 
u whatfoever." . 

I ani of opinion, that if his majefly had kept 
alopf from that wafli and off-fcouring of every 
thing that is low and barbarous in the world, it 
might be well thought unworthy of his dignity to 
take notice of fuch fcurrilities. They muft be 
' coniidered as much the natural exprcffion of that 
kind of animal, as it is the expreflion of the feel- 
ings of a dog to bark; but when the king had been 
advifed to recognife not only the monftrous coro- 
pofition as a fovereign power, but, in conduft, to 
^mit fomething in it like a fuperiority; when 
the bench of regicide was made, at leaft, co-ordV- 
nate with his throne, and raifed upon a platform 
full as elevated, this treatment could not be pafled 
by under the appearance of defpifing it. It would 
iiot, indeed, have been proper to keep up a war of 
the fame kind, but an immediate, manly, and de- 
cided refentment ought to have been the confe- 
rence. We ought not to have waited for the 
difgraccful difmiflal of our ambaflador. There are 
cafes in which we may pretend to ileep : but the 
whtcJ rule has fome fenfe in it, Non omnibus dormio. 
We might, however, have feemed ignorant of the 
^afiront; but what was the fa6l? Did we diflcmble 
or pais it by in filence ? When dignity is talked 
of, a language which I did not expect to hear in 
fuch a tranlaftion, I muft fay what all the w*orId 

muft 
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muft feel, that it was not for the king's dignity to 
notice this infult, and not to relent it. ITiis mode 
of proceeding is formed on new ideas of the cor- 
refpondence between fovereign powers. 

This was far from the only ill effed of the policy 
of degradation. The ftate of inferiority in which 
we were placed in this vain attempt at treaty, drove 
us headlong from errour into errour, and led us 
to wander far away, not only from the old paths 
which have been beaten in the old courfe of poli-* 
tical communication bctween'mankind, but out of 
the ways even of the moft common prudence; 
Againft all rubs, after we had met nothing but 
rebuffs in return to all our propofals, we rhade two 
confidential communications to thofe in whom we had 
no confidence, and who repofed no confidence in 
us. - What was worfe, we were fully aware of the 
Riadnefs of the ftep we were taking. Ambafladors^ 
arc not fent to a hoftile power, perfevering in fen- 
timents of hoftility, to make candid, confidential, 
and amitable communications* Hitherto the world 
has confidered it as the duty of an ambaflador in 
fuch a fituation to be cautious, guarded, dexterous, 
and circumfped. It is true that mutual confidence! 
and common intereft difpenfe with all rules,fmooth 
the rugged way, remove every obftacle, and make 
all things plain and level. When, in the laft cen- 
tury. Temple and De Witt negotiated the famous 
triple alliance,, their candour, their freedom, and 

the- 
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the moft confidential difclofures, were the refult of 
true policy. Accordingly, in fpitc of aU the di- 
latory forms of the complex government of the 
United Provinces, the treaty was concluded in three 
days. It did not take a much longer time to bring 
the fame ftate (that of Holland) through a M 
more complicated tranfaftion, that of the Grand 
Alliance. But in the prefent cafe, this unparallded 
candour, this unpardonable want of referve, pro- 
duced what might have been expected from it, the 
moft ferlous evils. It infiru Aed the enemy in the 
whole plan of our demands and conceifions. It 
jnade the moft fatatdifcoveries. 

And firft, it induced us to lay down the bafis of 
a treaty which itlelf had nothing to reft upon ; it 
feems, we thought we had gained a great point in 
getting this bafis admitted — that is, a bafis of mu- 
tual compenfiition and exchange of conquefts. If 
a difpofition to peace, and with any reafonaUe af- 
](urance, had been previoufly indicated, fuch a plan 
of arrangement might with propriety and iafety be 
propofed, becaufe theie arrangements wore not, in 
effect, to make the bafis, but a part of the fuper- 
ftruclure of the fabrick of pacification. The order 
of things would thus be reverfed. The mutual 
difpofition to peace, would form the reaibnable 
bafe upon whicli the fcheme of compenlatioh, upon 
one fide or the other, might be conftructed* This 
truly fundamental bafe being once laid, aU differ- 
ences 
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cnces ariUhg from the fpirit of huckftering and bar* 
tcr might be eafily adjuftcA If the reftoration of 
peace, with a view to the eftablifhment of a fair ba« 
lance of power in Europe, had been made the real 
bafis of the treaty, the reciprocal value of the com* 
peniations could not be eftiniated accocdingto their 
proportion to each other, but according to their ' 
proportionate relation to that end : to that great 
end the whole would be fubfervient. The eficS of 
the treaty would be in a manner'^fecured before the 
detail of particulars was begun, and for a plain 
reason, becaufe the hoftile fpirit on both fides had 
been conjured down ; but if in the full fury, and 
unappeafed rancour of war, a litde traffick is at- 
tempted, It is eafy to divine what muft be the con- 
iequence to thofe who endeavour to open that kind 
6f petty commerce. 

To illufirate what I have laid, I go back no fur« 
ther than to the two^- h& treaties of Fkris, and to 
the treaty of Aix^la-Ghapelle, which preceded the 
, firft ctf tfaefe two treaties of Paris by about fourteen 
or fifteen years. I do not mean here to criticife 
any of them. My opinions upon fome particulars 
of the treaty of Paris in 1763, are publiflied in a 
pamphkt,* which your recolledion wiH readily 
bring into your view. I recur to than only to (hew 
that their bafis had not been, and never could have 
been a mere dealing of truck and barter, but that 

^ ObicfvuiMi 00 a latefbte of the mtion. 
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the parties being willing, from common fatigue of 
common fufiering, to put an end to a war, the firft 
objeft of which had either been obtained or def- 
paired of, the lefler objeAs were not thought worth 
the price of further conteft. The parties under- 
{landing one another, fo much was given away 
without confidering from whofe budget it came, 
not as the value of the dbjcfts, but as the value 
of peace to the parties might require. At the 
laft treaty of Paris the fubjugation of America 
being defpaired of on the part of Great Britain, 
and the independence of America being looked 
upon as fccure on the part of France, the main 
caufe of the war was removed ; and the conquefb 
which France had made upon us (for wc had 
tnade none of importance upon her) were furren- 
dered with fufficient facility. Peace was rcftored 
as peace, iii Anierica the parties flood as they 
were poiTefled. A limit walir to be fettled, but 
fettled as a limit to fecure that peace, and not at 
all on a fyftem of equivalents, for which, as wc then 
flood with the United States, there were little or 
no materials. 

At the preceding treaty of Paris, Imeai^ that of 
1763, thire was nothing at all on which to fix a 
baiis^ of compenfation from reciprocal ccfffion of 
conqueflsi They were aU on one fide. The quef- 
tion with, us was not what we were to receive, and 
on what confideration, but what we were to keep 
for indemnity, ortocedie for peace. •AA:6rdingly 

no 
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no place being left for barter, £icrifices were made 
on our fide to peace ; and we furrendered to the 
French their moft valuable poflelfions in the Weft 
Indies without any equivalent. The reft of Europe 
fell foon after into its andent order j and the Ger« 
man war ended exafUy where it had begun. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was built upon a 
iimilar bafis. All the conquefts in Europe had 
been made by France. She had fubdued the Auf- 
trian Netherlands, and broken open the gates of 
Holland. We had taken nothing in the Weft 
Indies, and Cape Breton was a trifling buiinels in- 
deed* France gave up aU for peace. The allies had 
given up all that was ceded at Utrecht. Louis the 
fourteenth made iH^ or nearly all, the ceflions at 
Ryfwick, and at Nimeguen. Id all thole treaties, 
and in all the preceding, as well as in the others 
which intervened, the queftion never had been that , 
of barter. The baknce of power had been ever 
aflumed as the known common law of Europe at 
all times, and by all powers : the queftion had only 
been (as it muft happen) on the more or leis indi^ 
nation of that balance. 

This general balance was regarded in fourprinci* 
pal pcHnts of viewV--the great mioblx bajlakcje^ 
which comprehended Great Britain, France, and 

Spain;the3ALAKCE of the HOUTH^ thcJLAI^AKCEt 

external and internal, of Germaiit ; aad the ba* 

I.ANCB ofItajly. Iu all thofe iyftems pf balance, 

Voi^Vm. Z England 
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England was the power to whofc cuftody it was 
thought it might be moft fafely committed. 

France, as Ihe happened to ftand^ fecured the 
balance, or endangered it. Without queftion flie 
had been long the fedirity for the balance of Ger- 
many, and under her aufpices, the fyftem, if not 
formed, had been at leaft perfeAed. She was fo 
in fome meafure with regard to Italy, more than 
occafionally. She had a clear intereft in the ba- 
lance of the north, tod had endeavoured to pre- 
lerve it. But when we began to treat with the 
prefent Frapce, or more properly to proftrate our- 
felves to her, and to; tty if we ihbuld be admitted 
to ranfom our allies, upon a fyfienl of mutual con- 
ceilion and compen(at4on, we had not one of the 
ufual facilities. For firft, we had not the fmalleft 
indicatioii of a defire for peace on the port of the 
«iemy ; but rather the direft contrary. Men do 
not make facrific€S tjo obtainAl^hat they do not de- 
•lire; and as for the balance of power, it wks ik^ far 
trom bHng admitted by France cither oa thegc- 
-wcraliyftem; or with regard fo the particular fyf- 
tems that I have mentioned, thatin the whole body 
of th)4r-authotfizedvor encouraged iieport^and dif- 
^aiffions upon the theory of the ^piomatick fyf^, 
tiiev amftiitiy rqefte^i the very idea; of the ba- 
lancerJof^fKxweiTr^^nd treated'it as the true caufe of 
aitf bcwicsand caiamiti^s th^hadflfflicledEurope: 
aud4Jhdir4)ra<ftice ^was correfpondent to the dog- 
i.u-ji:i ^i ' marick 
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matick poiitions they had laid down. * The Empirq 
and the Pajpacy it was their great objefl: to deftroy^ 
and this now openly avowed and itedfaftly afted 
upon^ might have been difcerned with very little 
acuteneis of fight, frona the very firft dawnings of 
the revolution, to be the main drift of their poliqr* 
For they profeffcd a refolution to deftroy every 
thing whict can hold ftates together by the tie of 
opinion. 

Exploding, therefore, all forts of balances, they 
avow their defign to ereft themfelves into a new 
defcription of empire, which is not grounded on 
any balance, but forms a fort of impious hierarchy, 
of which France is to be the head and the guardian. 
The law of this their empire is any thing rather 
than the publick law of Europe, the ancient con- 
ventions of its feveral ftates,ot the ancient opinions 
which ajEgn to them fuperiority or pre-eminence . 
of any fort, or any other kind of connedion in vir- 
tue of ancient relations. They permit, and that is 
all, the temporary exiftence of ibme of the old com* 
munities ; but whilft they give to thefe tolerated 
ftates this temporary recite in order to fecure them 
in a condition of real dependence on themfelves, 
they inveft them on every fide by a body of repub- 
licks, formed on the model, and dependent often- 
iibly, as well as fubftantially, on the will of the 
mother republick, to which they ot^e their origin. 
Thefc are to be £o many garrifons to check and 

Z 2 control 



totttrbl fht ftattt, SHrhich are to be |)fettlSltt^ \6 
remain bti tlie oW ln6del, «ftWttI they are ripfe for a 
tliaiige. It is iti tliis maiihet^ th^t Fraiic6, bn 1^ 
ittn^ fyfterti, ftitafts tfe form wi uftivttfal em. 
pSiic, Ify |)r6<*U(ii^ kn ttaWtgrfal t^vblutioti. By 
tliis Orleans, fotmittg a WcW tbde of >i:Oiiimutiitiei 
iccorcTmg to \<rhat flk^ talis the Yiatural rights of 
ihan and tf llaffes^ ftfe pretends to fecuire eternal 
peace to the world, guaranteed by her gcncrofity 
ani jiifticte, whkh/arc to grow with the extcsit of 
hfer*pb>v«r. To talk of thi balance lof power to the 
^vtYnWirs of fuch a ccrtttitry, was a jargon which 
drey c6tiW iV6t tinderftand even thrdugh an ititcr- 
p^dter. Belbtne men can traniad any afiair^ they 
muft have a connnon language to fycsik^ and fomc 
rcfteiiion recognfiicd principles On which they can 
fe^giie, dthetwlfe all fe crofs-purpofe andconfufion. 
ft wto, thefef(5rfe, an effcntial preliminary tx) the 
whole proceeding, to fix, whether the ^balance of 
|x)Wer, Ae liberties and^laws of the empire^ and the 
tttiaties of diffbiient bdKgerent powers in paft times. 
When thty put an end to hoftiiities, were to be con- 
fidered as the bafis of the prefent negotiatito. 

The whole of theondmy's plan was knOwn when 
Lord Malrbeibury was feht with his fcrap xrf cqeas- 
valentfi to Paris. Yet, in this unfortunate attempt 
at negotiation^ inftead of fixing thefe points, and 
affuming the t)alance of power and the peace of 
t'^urope as the bails to which all cefiioife on^ fides 

• -fc were 



wer* to be fubfervien.t, our foUcltQr fqr pesux wa% 
direAed to reverfe that order. He wa^ directed ti| 
make mutual conceiHons, on a mere CQmparUbu 
of their marketable value, the bafe of tre^y. Tk^ 
balance of power was to be thrown in z$ an induce* 
ment, and a fort of make-weight, to fupply xh^ 
manifeft deficiency which muft fiare him and the 
world in the face, betweep thofe objed^ which hf 
was to require the enemy to furrend^r, and thoff 
which he had to oScv a3 a fair equivalent. 

To give any force tq this inducements and t^ 
make it anfwer even the fecondarypurpofe of equar 
iizing equivalents having in themfelves no natursil 
proportionate value, it fuppqfed, that the enemy^ 
contrary to the moil notorious fad, did admit this 
balance of power to be of fqme value, great or 
fmall; whereas it is plain, that in the enemy's efti* 
mate of things, the confideration of the balance gf 
power,as we have faid before, was fo far from going 
in diminution of the value of what the dire^ory 
was deiired to furrender, or of giving an additions|| 
price to our objects offered in exchange, that the 
hope of the utter deftrudion of that balance, be- 
came a new motive to the junto of re^cides for 
preferving, as a means for realifing that hQpe, wha^t 
we wiflied them to abandon. 

Thus ftood the bafis of the treaty on laying the 
firft ftone of the foundation. At the very beft, 
.upon our fide, the queftiou ftood uppn ^ nfierc 

Z 3 naked 
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naked bargain and fale. Unthinking people hcrt 
triumphed when they thought they had obtained it, 
whereas when obtained as a bafis of treaty, it vras 
juft the worft we could poffibly have chofen. As 
to our offer to cede a moft unprofitable, and, in- 
deed, beggarly, chargeable counting-houfe or two 
in the Eaft Indies, we ought not to prefume that 
they could confider this as any thing clfc than a 
Jnockery. As to any thing of real valu^, we had 
nothing under Heaven to offer (for which we were 
Hot ourfelves in a very dubious druggie) except 
the ifland of Martinico only. When this objeA 
was to be weighed againft the directorial conquefts, 
merely as an object of a value at market, the prin- 
ciple of barter became perfedly lidiculous ; a fingle 
quarter in the fingle city of Amftcrdam, was worth 
ten Martinicos ; and would have fold for many 
more years purchafe in any market overt in Europe. 
How was this grofs and glaring defeft in the ob- 
jefts of exchange to be fupplied ? — It was to be 
made up by argument. And what was that argu- 
ment ? — ^The extreme utility of poffeffions in the 
Weft Indies to the augmentation of the naval 
power of France. A very curious topick of argu- 
ment to be propofed and infifted on by an am- 
haffador of Great Britain. It is directly and plainly 
this — " Come, we know that of all things you wiQi 
a naval power, and it is natural you fliould, who 
wifli to deftroy the very fources of the Britifh great- 

• • ' nefs, 
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nefs, to overpower our marine, to dcftroy our com- 
mcrce, to eradicate our foreign influence, and to 
lay us open to an invafion, which, at one ftroke^ 
may complete our fervitude and ruin, and expunge 
us from among the nations of the earth. Here I 
have it in my budget, the infallible arcanum for 
that purpofe. You are but novices in the art of 
naval refources. Let you have the Weft Indies 
back, and your maritime preponderance is fecured^ 
for which you would do well to be moderate in 
your demands upon the Auftrian Netherlands." 

Under any circumftances, this is a moft extra- 
ordinary topick of argument; but it is rendered by 
much the more unaccountable, when we are told, 
that if the war has been diverted from the great ob- 
jeft of eftablifhing fociety and good order in Eu- 
rope by deftroying the ufurpation in France; this 
diverfion, was made to increafe the naval refources 
and power of Great Britain, and to lower, if not 
annihilate, thofe of the marine of France. I leave 
all this to the very ferious reflection of every Eng- 
lifliman. 

This bafis was no fooner admitted, than the re- 
jection of a treaty upon that fole foundation was a 
thing of courfe. The enemy did not think it wor- 
thy of a difcuflion, as in truth it was not ; and im- 
mediately as ufual, they began, in the moft oppro- 
brious, and moft infolcnt manner, to qucftion our 
fincerity and good faith. WhercJ^s, in truth, there 

Z 4 was 
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was no one fymptom wanting of opcnnefs and fair 
dealing. What could be more fair than to lay open 
to an enemy all that you wifhed to obt^n, and the 
price you meant to pay for it, and to defire him to 
imitate your ingei uous proceeding, and in the feme 
manner to open hi5 honeft heart to you? Here 
was no want of fair dealing, but there was too evi* 
dently a fault of another kind ; there was much 
weaknefs — ^there was an eager and impotent defire 
of afibdating with this unfocial power, and of at- 
tempting the connedion by any means, however 
manifeftly feeble and ineffedhxal. The event was 
^xmimitted to chance ; that is, to fuch a manifcf- 
tation of the defire of France for peace, as would 
induce the direftory to forget the advantages they 
had in the fyftem of barter. Accordingly the ge- 
neral defire for fuch a peace was triumphantly re* 
ported from the moment that Lord MaUnefbury 
had fet his foot on fliore at Calais. 

It has been faid, that the direftory was compelled 
againft its will to accept the bafis of barter (as if 
that had tended to accelerate the work of pacific* 
cation!) by the voice of all France. Had this been 
the cafe, the direftors would have continued to 
Hften to that voice to which it feems they were fo 
obedient: they would have proceeded udth the 
negotiation upon that bafis. But the fact is, that 
they inftantly broke up the negotiation, as foon as 
they Ijad obliged our ambaflador to violate aU the 

principles 
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|>rinciples of treaty, and weakly, ralhly, and un* 
guardedly, to expofe, without any counter-propo« 
fition, the whole of our project with regard to our- 
felves and our allies, and without holding out the 
fmalleft hope that they would admit the finaUeft 
part of our pretenlions. 

When they had thus drawn from us all that they 
could draw out, they expelled Lord Malmdbury, 
and they appealed for the propriety of their con* 
duft, to that very France which, we thought pro^ 
per to fuppofe, had driven them to this fine con^ 
ceffion ; and I do not find that in either divifion of 
the family of thieves, the younger branch, or the 
elder, or in any other body whatfoever, there was 
any indignation excited, or any tumult raifcd; or 
any thing like the virulence of oppoGtion which 
was (hewn to. the king's miniftcrs here, on account 
of that tranfadion* 

Notwithftanding all this. It feems a hope is ftill 
entertained, that the direftory will have that ten- 
dernefs for the carcafe of their country, by whofc 
very di£^ ;»er, and on whofe feftering wounds, 
like vermm, they are fed; that Ihefe pious patriots 
will of themfelves come into a more moderate and 
reafonable way of thinking and a(fHng. In the 
name of wonder, what has infpired our miniiiry - 
wdth this hope any more than with their former 
expectations? 

Do 
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Do thefe hopes only arife from continual dlt 
appointment ? Do-they grow out of the ufual 
grounds of dcfpair ? What is there to encourage 
them, in the condud^ or even in the declarations 
T)f the ruling powers in France, from the firft for- 
mation of their mifchievous republick to the hour 
in which I write ? Is not the direftory compofed of 
the fame junto ? Are they not the identical men, 
who, from the bafe and fordid vices which belonged 
to their original place and fituation, afpircd to the 
dignity of crimes ; and from the dirtieft, loweft, 
moft fraudulent, and moft knavifli of chicaners, 
afcended in the fcale of robbery, facrifege, and at 
faffination in all its forms, till at laft they had im- 
brued their impious hands in the blood of their 
ibvereign ? Is it from thefe men that we are to 
hope for this paternal tendernefs to their country, 
and this ftcred regard for the peace and happinefs 
of all nations ! 

But it feems there is ftill another lurking hope, 
akin to that which duped us fo egregioufly before, 
when our delightful bafis was accepte<k ^ we ftill 
flatter ourfelves that the publick voic^ of France 
will compel this directory to more moderation. 
Whence does this hope arife? What publick 
voice is there in France ? There are, indeed, fome 
writers, who, fince this monfter of a directory has 
obtained a great regular military force to guard 
them, are indulged in a fufficient liberty of vrrit- 
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ing, and fome of them write well undoubtedly* 
But the world knows that in France there is no 
publick, that the country is compofed but of two 
defcriptions ; audacious tyrants and trembling 
flaves. The contefts between the tyrants is the 
only vital principle that can be difcerned in 
France. The only thing which there appears like 
fpirit, is amongfl their late aflbciates, and fefteft 
friends of the directory, the more furious and un- 
tamcable part of the jacobins. ITiis difcontented 
member of the fadion does almoft balance the 
reigning divifions; and it threatens every moment 
to predominate. For the prefent, however, the 
dread' of their fury forms fome fort of fecurity ta 
their fellows, who now exercife a more regular, 
and therefore a fomewhat lefs ferocious tyranny. 
Moil of the flaves choofe a quiet, however reluc- 
tant fubmiffion to thofe who are fomewhat la- 
tiated with blood, and who, like wolves, are a 
litde more tame from being a litde lefs hungry, 
in preference to an irruption of the famiftied dc- 
vourers, who are prowling and howling about the 
fold. 

This circumftance aflures fome degree of per- 
manence to the power of thofe, whom we know 
to be permanently our rancorous and implacable 
enemies. But to thofe very enemies, who have 
fworn our deftruftion, we have ourielves given a 
further and £«• better fecurity by rendering the 

caufe 
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csmfe of the royalifts defperate. Thofe brave and 
virtuous, but unfortunate adherents to the ancient 
conftitution of their country, after the mtieraUe 
flaughters which have been made in that body, 
after aU\thcir loiTes by emigration, are itill nume- 
rous, but unable to exert themfclves againft the 
force of the ufurpation, evidendy countenanced 
and upheld by thofe very princes who had called 
them to arm for the fuj^ort of the l^al monarchy. 
Where then, after chacing thefe fleeting hopes 
of ours from point to point of the political hori- 
zon, are they at laft really found ? Not where, 
under Providence, the hopes of Englifhmen ufed 
to be placed, in our own courage and in our 
own virtues, but in the moderation and virtue erf 
the moft atrocious monfters that have ever dif- 
graced and plagued mankind. 

The only excufe to be made for all our mendi- 
cant diplomacy is the fame as in the cafe of aU 
other mendicancy; — namely, that it has been 
founded on abfolute neceffity. This dcfcrves 
confideration. Neceflity, as it has no law, fo it 
has no dame ; but moral neceflity is not like me- 
taphyfical, or even phyfical. In that category, it 
is a word of loofe fignification, and conveys dif* 
f^rent ideas to different minds. To the low- 
ihinded, the flighteft neceflity becomes an invin- 
cible neceflity. ♦' The flothful man faith. There 
*^ is a lion in the way, and I {hall be devoured in 

"the 
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•* thte Itoc^ts." But when the neceffity pleaded 
is not m th^ nature of things, but in the vices of 
iiim who tdleges it, the whining tones of com- 
tnon^ace beggarly xlietorick, produce nothing 
iHit indignation ; becaufe they indicate a defire of 
iceepi^ up a diflionourable exiftence;, without uti- 
lity to others^ and without dignity to itfidf ; be- 
4savfe they 2dm at obtaining the dues of labour 
without induftry ; and by frauds wotold ^^w frofA 
1^ compli^n df others, whit men ou^t to iywt 
to titAr <^Mrii' ^rit ^nd their own exertions. 

I am «b^oughly (fi^i^ed that if we degrade 
tmrCblV^, tt is the degradation which will fubjedb 
-a« to the yoke of neoeftty, and not that it is ne- 
4ceffity, whi<^h has bratl^t on our degradation. In 
this lame x^aay^ %<ieit light and darknefs arc 
Hiligglivig togethicr, the open fubfeription of kft 
yeil&r^ ^tirkk an kis ciiHrumftanoes, muft kive ^veh 
W ti^ tittle glimmering <>f hope; noft (as I Jiavfs 
hc^JfA^ it'wasvainty ilifoourfdd) that theioan could 
^mvt )a iortitdh to u tame «iegociation abr<^ad j tinii 
That Che whiff axid wind of it tnuft at once hatic 
idtfj^wfed the enemies ttf ^ tranquillity to a ddine 
for j^ce. Judgiiog on the &oe of h&% if on 
thein itiiad any ^ffbiftat ol^ it had the direft ixm- 
^fary-tfibft; forteryiboii afifcer the Imb 4)erame 
ptiblickQit itttis, tdie »egotiadon ended, and our 
ainbadhdorwasigBXitninrai^ jilyview 

of this was idifierent : Lliked the Joaki,.iiotfrom 
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the influence which it might have on the enemy, 

but on account of the temper which it indicated 

in our own people. This alone is a confideration 

of any importance ; becaufe .all calculation^ formed 

upon a fuppofed relation of the habitudes of 

others to our own, under the prefent circum- 

fiances^ b. weak and fallacious. The adverfiuy 

muft be judged, not by what we are, or by what 

we wifh him to be» but by what we muft know he 

actually is: unlefs we choofe to Ihut our eyes and 

our ears to the uniform tenour of all hU difcDurfes, 

and to his uniform courfe in all his a€iloqs. We 

may be deluded ^ but we cannot pretcaid that we 

have been difappointed. The old rule of, Ne te qtM- 

Jiveris extra j is a precept as availaUe in policy as it 

is in morals. Let us leave off fpeculating upoa 

.the difpofition and the wants of the enemy* Let 

us defc^nd into our own bofoms ; let us aik our- 

felves what are our duties and what are our means 

.of difcharging them. In what heart are you at 

:home ? How far may an Englifh minifter confide 

«tn the affe^ions, in the confidence, in the force 

of an Englifh people? WJbat does he fiildus when 

he puts us .to. the proof of what Edgliih ii^tereft 

>«nd Eng^fh honour demand?. It is, as funufhing 

an anfwer to thefe quefUons that I.confider ihe dr- 

xumflances of the loan. The efied cfh the enemy 

is not in what he may fpecuhte on our refburces, 

but an what he fhall feel from our arm& . 

• : The 
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The drcumftances of the loan hare proved be- 
yond a doubt three capital points, which, if they 
are properly ufed, may be advantageous to the 
future liberty and happinefs of mankind. In the 
firft place, the loan demonftrates, in regard to in- 
ftrumental refourccs, the competency of this king- 
dom to the affcrtion of the common caufe, and to 
the maintenance and fuperintendance of that, 
which it is its duty, and its glory to hold, and to 
watch over — the balance of power throughout the 
chriflian world. Secondly, it brings to light what, 
under the moft difcouraging appearances, I always 
reckoned on ; that with its ancient phyfical force, 
not only unimpaired, but augmented,, its ancient 
fpirit is ftill alive in the Britifh nation. It proves, 
that for their application there is a fpirit equal to 
the refources, for its energy above them. It proves 
that there cxifts though not always vifible, a ^ 
rit which never fails to come forth whenever it lis 
ritually invoked ; ' a fpirit which will give no equi- 
vocal refponfe, but fuch as will hearten the tia^- 
dity, and fix the irrcfolution of hefitating pru- 
dence; a fpirit which will be ready to perform ail 
the talks that fhall be impofed upon^t by pubUck 
honour. Thirdly, the loan difplays an abundant 
confidence in his Majefty's government, , as ad^ 
miniftered by his prefent fervants, in the prefecit- 
tion of a war which the people confider, not,as;iL 
war made on the fuggeftion of minifters, and. tj 

anfwer 
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-lafwer the purpofes of the ambition or pride of 
fiatefinen^but as a war of their own, and in defence 
of that very property which they expend for its 
ikpport ; a war for that order of things^from which 
every thing valuable that they pofleis is derived, 
and in which order alone it can poffibly be main- 
tained. 

I hear in derogation of the value of the faft, 
iirom which I draw inferences fo favourable to the 
ipirit of thepe(^le and to its juft expectation from 
joitiifters, that the eighteen mUlion loan is to be 
mnfidered in no other light, than as taking advan- 
tage of a very lucrative bargain held out to the 
iiibfcribers. I do not in truth believe it. All the 
jdrcumflances which attended the fubfcription 
(firongly ipoke a diffisrent language. Be it, how- 
:ever, as theie detractors fay. This udth me dero- 
.gates little, or rather nothing at all, from the poli- 
<tical value and importance of the fact. I ihould 
-be very fbrry if the tran&dion was not fuch a bar* 
-gain, otherwife it wx)uld not have been a fair one. 
•A corrupt and improvident loan, like every thing 
idfe corrupt or prodigal, cannot be too much cod- 
'^emncd: but there is a ihort-fighted parfimony 
ftiU moK fatal than an unforefeeing expence. The 
•wlue of money n\uft be judged like every thii^g 
tsUe from its rate at market. To force that mar- 
ket, or any market, is of all things the moft dan- 
j^erous* For a imaU temporary benefit, the fpring 

of 
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of all publick credit might be relaxed for ever. 
The monied men have a right to look to advan- 
tage in the inveftment of their property. To ad- 
vance their money,- they rifk it; and the rifk is to 
be included in the price. If they were to incur a 
lofs, that lofs would amount to a tax on that pecu- 
liar fpecies of property. In efFeft, it would be the 
inoft unjuft and impolitick of all things, unequal 
taxation. It would throw upon one defcription 
of perfons in the community, that burden which 
ought by fair and equitable diflribution to reft 
upon the whole. None on account of their dig- 
nity fliould be exempt; none (prefcrving due 
proportion) on account of the fcantinefs of their 
means. The moment a man is exempted from 
the maintenance of the community, he is in a 
fort feparated from it. He lofes the place of a 
citizen. 

So it is in all taxation ; but in a bargain^ when 
terms of lois are looked for by the borrower from 
the lender, compulfion, or what virtually is com- 
pulfion, introduces itfelf into the place of treaty. 
When compulfion may be at all ufed by a fis^te 
in borrowing, the occaflon muft determine. But 
the compulfion ought to be known, and well de- 
fined, and well diflinguifhed: for,other>vife tr^^ty 
. only weakens the energy of c<>mpU)6oi;i, wlxile 
compulfion deflroys the freedom of a bai^n. 
The advantage of both is lofl by the ggtid^fion 

Vol. VIII. A a of 
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of things in their nature utterly unfociablc. It 
would be to introduce compulfion into that in 
which freedom and exiftencc are the fame ; I 
mean ciedit. The moment that ftiame, or fear, or 
force, arc direftly or indirectly applied to a loan, 
cred.t perifhes. 

There muft be fome impulfe befides publick fpL- 
rit, to put private intereft into motion along with 
it. Monied men ought to be allowed to fet a va- 
lue on their money ; if they did not, there could 
be no monied men. This dcfire of accumulation, 
is a principle without which 'the means of their 
fervice to the ftate could not exift. The love of 
lucre, though fometimes carried to a ridiculous, 
fometimes to a vicious exccfs, is the grand caufe 
of profperity to all ftates. In this natural, this 
reafonablc, this powerful, this prolifick .principle, 
it is for the fatyrift to cxpofe the ridiculous; it is 
for the moralift to cenfurc the vicious; it is for the 
fympathetick heart to reprobate the hard and 
cruel ; it is for the judge to animadvert: on the 
fraud, the extortion, and the opprcffion ; butit is 
for the fisltefman to employ it as he finda iti with 
^all its coiicomitant excellencies, \iidth aH itaiBOfper- 
'ft!6lions ot^it6 head. It is' his part, in tfaisicafe, as 
ih is in aU othercafes, where he is to ibake; iiie of 
•Vhcf general' energies of nature, to take them ^ he 
•finds them. ^ ' • ; '- i:-.!i. ^ 

''' iWtei' 2dl) iti« a gtieat niiftake^aimagiiie^as t(jo 
^' • -'*- . rcSnunohly, 
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co^iTicnonly, almoft indeed^necally^ it.Ls ima^ue^, 
that the publick borrower and the private Ic^ddcr 
are two adverfe parties with different,and contcfid- 
ing interefts j and that what is given to the one, is 
wholly taken from the other. Cohftitutcd as eur 
fyftem of finance and taxation is, the intereflsiKjf 
the contracting parties cannot well be feparated, 
whatever they may reciprocally intend. He who 
is the hard lender of to-day, to-morrow is the 
generous contributor to his own payment. For 
example, the laft loan is raifed on publick taxes, 
which are defigncd to produce annually two mil- 
lions flerling. At firft view, this is an annuity of 
two millions dead charge upon the publick in fa- 
vour of certain monied men: but infpectthe thing 
more nearly, follow the ftream in its meanders, 
and you will find that there is a good deal of fal- 
lacy in this ftate of things. 

» I take it, that whoever confiders any man's ex- 
penditure of his income, old or new (I fpeak of 
certain daffes in life), will find a fUU third of it go 
in taxes, direft or indireft. If fo, this new-creat- 
ed income of two millions wiH probably farniih 
665,000!. (I avoid broken numbers) towards the 
payment of its own intereft, or to thjc finking of 
its own capital. So it is with the whok of the 
publick debt. Suppofe it any given fum, it is a 
fallacious eftimate of the affairs of a nation to con- 
sider ^it as a mere burthen ; to a degree it is fo 
^ A a 2 without 
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without qttcftion, but «ot wholly fo, nor any thing 
like it. If the income from the intereft be fpent, 
the above proportion returns again into the publick 
ftock : infomuch, that taking the intereft of the 
whole debt to be twelve millions, three hundred 
thbufand pound, (it is fomething more) not Ids 
than a fum of four million one hundred thouland 
pound comes back again to the publick through 
the channel of impolition. If the whole, or any 
part, of that income be faved, fo much new capital 
is generated; the infallible operation of which is to 
lower the value of money, and confequently to con- 
duce towards the improvement of publick credit. 
I take the expenditure of the capitalifi^ not the 
value of the capital, as my ftandard ; becaufe it is 
the ftandard upon which amongft us, property as 
an objeft of taxation, is rated. In this country, 
land and offices only excepted, we raife no faculty 
tax. Wc preferve the faculty from the cxpencc. 
Our taxes, for the far greater portion, fly over the 
heads of the loweft claffes. Thiy efcape too who, 
with better ability, voluntarily fubjeft themfelves 

• to the harih difcipline of a rigid neceffity. With 
us, labour and frugality, the parents of riches, are 
fpread, and wifely too.- The moment men ceafe 
to augment the common ftock, the moment they 

' no longer enrich it by their ihduftry or their felf- 
denial, their luxury and even their eafe are obliged 
to pay contribution to the publick j not becaufe 

' thev 
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they are vicious principles, but bccaufe they are 
unproduftive. If, in fiact, the intereft paid by the 
publick had npt thus revolved again into its own 
fund; if this fecretion had not again been abforbed 
into the mafs of blood, it would have been impol?' 
fible for the n:ition to have exifted to this time un- 
der fuch a debt. But under, the debt it does exift 
and flourilh; and this flourifliing ftate of exiftence 
in no fmall degree is owing to the contribution 
from the debt to the payment. Whatever, there- 
fore, is taken from that capital by too clofe a bar- 
gain, is blit a delufive advantage, it is fo much loft 
to the publick in another way. This matter cannot 
on the one fide or the other, be mctaphy fically pur- 
fued to the extreme, but it is a confideration of 
which, in all difcufflons of this kind, we ought 
never wholly to lofe fight. 

It is never, therefore, wife to quarrel with th^ 
interefted views of men, whilft they are combined 
with the publick intereft and promote it: it is our 
bufinefs to tie the knot, if poflible, clofer. Refour- 
ces that are derived from extraordinary virtues, as 
fuch virtues are rare,fo they muft be unproduftive. 
It is a good thing for a^monied man to pledge his 
property on the welfare of his country ; he ftiews 
that he places his treafure where his heart^ is; and, 
revolving in this circle, we know that " wherever 
" a man's treafure is, there his heart will be alfo." 
For thefc reafons and on thefe principles, I have 
A a 3 been 
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been forry to fee the attempts which have been 
made, with more good meaning than forefight and 
confideration, towards railing the annual intereft 
of this loan by private contributions. Wherever 
a regular revenue is eftabliftied, there voluntary 
contribution can anfwer no purpofe,but to difordcr 
and difturb it in its courfe.. To recur to fuch aids 
is, for fo much to diffolve the community, and to 
return to a ftate of unconnected nature. And even 
if fuch a fupply fhould be productive, in a degree 
commenfurate to its object, it muft alfo be pro- 
ducHvc of much vexation, and much oppreflion. 
Either the citizens, by the propofed duties, pay 
their proportion according to fome rate made by 
publick authority, or they do net. If the law be 
well made, and the contributions founded on juft 
proportions, every thing fupcradded by fomething 
that is not as regular as law, and as uniform in its 
operation, will become more or Icfs out of pro- 
portion. If, on the contrary, the law be not made 
upon proper calculation, it is a difgrace to the pub- 
lick wifdom, which fails in fkill to afiefs the citizen 
in juft meafure, and according to his means. But 
the hand of authority is not always the moft heavy 
hand. It is obvious, that men may be oppreffed 
by many ways,befides thofe which take their courfe 
from the fupreme power of the ftate. Suppofe the 
payment to be wholly difcretionary. Whatever 
has its origin in caprice, is fure not to impmve in 

its 
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its (MTogrefs, nor to end in reafon. It is impofllble 
for each private individual to have any meafure 
conformable to the particular condition of each of 
his fellow-citizens, or to the general exigencies of 
his country. 'Tis a random fhot at beft. 

When men proceed in this irregular mode, the 
firft contributor is apt to grow peevifh with his 
neighbours. He is but too well difpofed to meafure 
their means by his own envy, and not by the real 
ftate of their fortunes, which he can rarely know, 
and which it may in them be an aft of the groffeft 
imprudence to reveal. Hence the odium and laf- 
fitude, with which people will look upon a provi- 
fion for the publick, which is bought by difcord at 
the expence of focial quiet. Hence the bitter heart- 
burnings, and the war of tongues which is fo often 
the prelude to other wars. Nor is it every contri- 
bution, called voluntary, which is according to the 
free will of the giver. A falfe (hame, or a falfe 
glory, againft his feelings, and his judgment, may 
tax an individual to the detriment of his family, and 
in wrong of his creditors. A pretence of publick 
fpirit may difable him from the performance qf his 
private duties. It may difable him even from pay- 
ing the legitimate contributions which he i& to 
furnifh according to the prefcript of law; but 
what is the moil dangerous of all is, that malignant 
difpofition to which this mode of contribution evi- 
dcntly tends, and which at length leaves the com- 
A a 4 paratively 
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parativdy indigent, to judge of the Wealth, 2nd to 
prefcribc to the opulent, or thofe whom they ccwi- 
cdvc to be fuch, the ufe they are to make of their 
fortunes. From tlience it is but one ftcp to the 
fubvcrfion of all property. 

Far, very far am I from fuppofing that fuch 
things enter into the purpofes of thofe excellent 
perfons whofe zeal has led them to this kind of 
xneafure; but the meafure itfelf will lead them be- 
yond their intention, and what is begun with the 
bcft defignsjbad men will perverfely improve to the 
worft of their purpofes. An ill-founded plaufibility 
in great affairs is a real evil. In France we have 
fecn the wickedeft and moft foolifh of men, the 
confHtution-mongers of 1789, purfuing this very 
courfe, and ending in this very event. Thcfe pro- 
je&ors of deception fet on foot two modes of volun- 
tary contribution to the ftate. The firft,they called 
p^triotick gifts. Thefe, for the greater part were 
not more ridiculous in the mode, than contemptiUe 
in the projeft. The other, which they called the 
patriotick contribution,was expe<5led to amount to 
a fourth of the fortunes of individuals, but at thdr 
own will and on their own eftimate; but this con- 
tribution threatening to fall infinitely fliort of their 
hopes, they foon made it compulfory, both in the 
rate and in the levy, beginning in fraud and end- 
ing, as all the frauds of power end,in plain violence. 
All thefe devices to produce an involuntary wifl, 

were 
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were under the pretext of relieving the more indi- 
gent claffes, but the principle of voluntary contri- 
bution, however delullve, being once eftablilhed, 
thefe lower claffes firft, and then all claffes, were 
encouraged to throw pff the rcgubr methodical 
payments to the Hate as fo many badges of flavery. 
Thus all regular revenue failing, thefe impoftors 
raifing the fuperftrufture on the fame cheats with 
which they had laid the foundation of their great- 
nefs, and not content with a portion of the poffef- 
fions of the rich, confifcated the whole, and to pre- 
vent them from reclaiming theirrights, murdered 
the proprietors. The whole of the procefs has 
paffed before our eyes, and been conduced indeed 
with a greater degree of rapidity, than could be 
expefted. 

My opinion then Is, that publick contributions 
ought only to be raifed by the publick wilL By 
the judicious form of our conflitution, the publick 
contribution is in its name and fubflance a grant* 
In its origin it is truly voluntary ; not voluntary, 
according to the irregular, unfleady, capricious 
will of individuals, but according to the wHl and 
wifdom of the whole popular mafs, in the only watj 
in which will and wifdom can go together. This 
voluntary grant obtaining in its progreis the forcQ 
of a law, a general neceffity which takes away all 
merit, and confequently all jealoufy from indivi- 
duals, compreffes,equali25es, and fatisfies the whole; 

fuffering 
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fnflering no man to judge of his neighbour, or to 
zrrogate any thing to himfelf. If their will com- 
plies with their obligation, the great end is an- 
fwercd in the happicft mode; if the will refifts the 
Irarthen, every one loofes a great part of his own 
will as a common lot. After all, perhaps contri- 
butions raifed by a charge on luxury, or that de- 
gree of convenience which approaches fo near as to 
be confounded with luxury, is the only mode of 
contribution which may be with tcuth termed vo- 
hiHtary. 

I might reft here, and take the loan. I fpcak of 
as leading to a folution of that qucftion, wliich I 
propofed in my firft letter : " Whether the ina- 
bility of the country to profccute the war, did 
neceflitate a fubmiffion to the indignities and the 
calamities of a peace with the regicide power ?*' But 
give me leave to purfue this point a little further. 

i know that it has been a cr)\ufual on this oc- 
cafion, as it has been upon occafions where fuch a 
cry could havelefs apparent juftification, that great 
diftrcfi and mifery have been the confequence of 
this war, by the burthens brought and laid upon 
thcpeopfe. Bift to knowwhere the burthen really 
Hes and where it preffes, we muft divide the peo- 
ple. As to the common people, their ftock is in 
their perfons and in their earnings. I deny that 
the ftock of their perfons is diminiflied in a greater 
prcportion than the common fourccs of populouf- 
/' nefs 
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nefs abundantly fill up ; I mean conftant employ- 
ment ; proportioned pay according to the produce 
of the foil, and where the foil fails, according to 
the operation of the general capital; plentiful nou- 
rifhment to vigorous labour ; comfortable provi- 
fion to decrepid age, to orphan infancy, and to 
accidental malady. I fay nothing to the policy of 
the provifion for the poor, in all the variety of 
faces under which it prefents itfelf. This is the 
matter of another inquiry. I onlyjuftfpeak of it 
as of a fact, taken with others to fupport me in 
my denial that hitherto any one of the ordinary 
fources of the increafe of mankind is dried up by 
this war. I affirm what I can well prove, that 
the wafte has been lefs than the fupjdy. To fay 
that in war no man muft be killed, is to lay that 
there ought to be no war. This they may fay, 
who wifli to talk idly, and who would difplay their 
humanity at the expence of their bonefty, or their 
underftanding. If more lives are loft in this war 
than neceffity requires, they are loft by raifconduft 
or miftake, but if the hoftility be juft, the crrour is 
to be corrected : the war is not to be abandoned. 
That the ftock of the common people, in num- 
bers, is not leflened, any more than the caufes are 
impaired, is manifeft, without being at the pains of 
an actual numeration. An improved and improv- 
ing agriculture, which implies a great augmen- 
tation of labour, has not y^t found itfelf at a fiand, 

no. 
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no, not for a fingle moment, for want of the necef* 
fary hands, either in the fettled progrcfs of huf- 
' bandry, or in the occafional preffure of harveft. I 
have even reafon to believe that there has been a 
much fmaller importation, or the demand of it, 
from a neighbouring kingdom than in former 
times, when agriculture was more limited in its 
extent and its means, and when the time was a 
feafon of profound peace. On the contrary the 
prolifick fertility of country life has poured its 
fuperfluity of population into the canals, and into 
other publick works, which of late years have 
been undertaken to fo amazing an extent, and 
which have not only not been difcontinued, but 
beyond all expectation pufhed on with redoubled 
vigour, in a war that calls for fo many of our men, 
and fo much of our riches. An increafing capital 
calls for labour : and an increafing population an- . 
fwers to the call. Our manufactures augmented 
both for the-fupply of foreign and domeftick con- 
sumption, reproducing with the means of life, the 
multitudes which they ufe and waftc, (and which 
many of them devour much more furdy and 
much more largely than the war) have always 
found the laborious hand ready for the liberal pay. 
That the price of the foldier is highly raifed is 
true. In part tliis rife may be owing to fome 
meafures not fo well confidered in the beginning 
of this war, byt the grand caufe has been the re- 

luAance 
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luftance of that clafs of people from 'whom the 
foldiery is taken, to enter into a military life, not 
that but once entered into, it has its conve- 
niences, JHid even its pleafures. I have fcldom 
known a foldier who, at the interceflion of his 
friends, and at their no fmall charge, had been re- 
deemed from that difcipline, that in a fhort time, 
was not eager to return to it again. But the true 
reafoii is the abundant occupation, and the aug- 
mented fiipend found in towns, and viU^^s, and 
farms, which leaves a fmaller number of perfons to 
be cKfpofed of. The price of men for new and 
untried ways of life, muft bear a proportion to the 
profits of that mode of exiftence from whence they 
are to be bought. 

So far as to the ftock of the common people as 
it conlifts in their perfons. As to the other part, 
which confifts in their earnings, I have to fay, that 
the rates of wages are very greatly augmented al- 
moft through the kingdom. In the parifli where 
I live, it has been raifed from feven to nine (hil- 
lings in the week for the fame labourer, perform- 
ing the fan\e talk and no greater. Except fome- 
thing in the malt taxes, and the duties upon fugars, 
I do not know any one tax impofed for very many 
years paft which afFefts the labourer in any degree 
whatfoever ; while on the other hand, the tax upon 
houfes not, having more than feven windows (that 
is, upon cottages) was repealed the vwy year be- 
fore the coiiimenccment ^f the prefect war. On 

the 
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the whole, I am fatisfied that the humblcft clals, 
and that clafs which touches the moft nearly on 
the loweft, out of which it is continually emerging, 
and to which it is continually falling, receives far 
more from publick impofitions than it pays. That 
clafs receives two millions fterling annually from 
the dafles above it. It pays to nofuch amount to- 
wards any publick contribution. 

1 hope it is not neceffary for me to take notice 

of that language, fo ill fuited to the perfons to 

whom it has been attributed, and fo unbecoming 

the place in which it is faid to have been, uttered, 

concerning the prefent war as the . caufe of the 

high price of provifions during the greater part of 

the year 1 796. I prefume it is pnly to be afcribed 

to the intolerable licence with which the newfpapcrs 

break not only the rules of decorum in real life, 

but even the dramatick decorum, when they per- 

fona'te great men, and, like bad poets, make the 

heroes of the piece talk more like us Grub-ftfect 

. fcribblers, than in a ftyle confonant to p^rfbns of 

gravity and importance in the ftate* It was eafy 

to demonftrate the caufe, and the fole caufc, of 

that rife in the grand article and fixft ncceflary of 

^life. It would appear that it had no more con- 

. .nexion with the war, than the moderate price to 

whidi all forts of grain were reduced, foon after 

-/he return of Lord Malmefbury, ha^ with the flate 

.of politiclfisand tjie fate of his LordfUip*s trea,ty. I 

pJ5ive^Oiw;g9pd^rjj:iCon4tM:WW at all) 

^d) to 
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to attribute this abundance to the longer conti- 
nuance of the wai', as the gentlemen who peribnatc 
leading members of parliament, have had for giv* 
ing the enhanced price to that war, at a more 
early period of its duration. Oh, the folly of us 
poor creatures, who, in the midft of our diftreffcs, 
or our efcapes, are ready to claw or careft one 
another, upon matters that fo feldom depend on 
our wdfdom or our weaknefs, on our good or evil 
conduct towards each other. 

An untimely dower, or an unfeafonable 
drought ; a froft too long continued, or t©o fud- 
denly broken up, with rain and tcmpeft; the 
blight of the fpring, or the fmut of the harveft ; 
will do more to caufe the diftrefs of the belly, 
than all the contrivances of all ftatefmen can do 
to relieve it. Let government proteftand encou- 
rage induftry, fecure property, rcprefs violence, 
and difcountenancc fraud, it is all that they have 
to do. In other refpefts, the lefs they meddle in 
thefe affairs the better ; the reft is in the hands of 
our Mafter and theirs. We are in axonftitution 
of things wherein — ** Mcdofol nirjiiusj modo ccrripit 
" imber.** But I will pufh this matter no further- 
As I have fiiid a good deal upon it at various, 
-times daring my publick iervice, and have lately 
wrhten fomething on it, which may yet fee the 
lights I fhall content myfclf , now: with obfcning, 
.tiiatth^; vigorous: 'and; bbpfiQi^: cl4r^/>£jlifeih|s 
,!• Un lately 
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lately got from the ban ton oi: the humanity of this 
day, the name of the " labouring foor.*^ We have 
heard many plans for the relief of the " labouring 
poor.^* This puling jargon is not as innocent 
as it is fooliffi. In meddling with great affairs, 
weaknefs is never innoxious. Hitherto the name 
of poor (in the fenfc in which it is ufed to excite 
compaflion) has not been ufed for thofe who can, 
but for thofe who cannot labour — for the fick and 
infirm ; for orphan infancy ; for languifhing and 
decrepid age : but when we affeft to pity as poor, 
thofe who muft labour or the world cannot cxift, 
we are trifling with the condition of mankind. It 
is the common doom of man that he muft cat his 
bread by the fweat of his brow, that is, by the 
isveat of his body, or the fweat of his mind. If this 
-toil was inflicted as a curfc, it is as might be expect- 
ed from the curfes of the Father otall Blefiings — 
it is tempered with many alleviations, many com- 
forts. Every attempt to fly from it, and to refiife 
the very terms of our exiftence, becomes much 
more truly a curfc, and heavier pains and penalties 
fall upon thofe who would elude the talks which 

• are put upon them by the great Mafter Workman 
' of the World, who in his dealings with his crca- 

• tures fympathizes with their weaknefs, and fpeak- 
ing of a creation wrought by mere will out of no- 
thing, fpeaks of fix days of labour and one of reft. 

'^l do not>call a healthy young man, chearful in his 

mindy 
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tnindy and vigorous in his arms, I cannot call fuch 
a man, poor ; I cannot pity my kind as a kind, 
merely becaufe they are men. This affeded pity, 
only tends to diflatisfy them with their condition^ 
and to teach them to feek refources where no re- 
fources are to be found, in fomething elfe than 
their own induftry, and frugality, and fobriety. 
Whatever may be the intention (which, becaufd I 
do not know, I cannot difpute) of thofe who would 
difcontent mankind by this flrange pity, they aft 
towards us in the confequences, as if they were 
our worft enemies. 

In turning our view from the lower to the 
higher clafTes, it will not be neceflary for me to 
fliew at any length that the ftock of the latter, ail 
it confifts in their numbers, has not yet fufiered 
any material diminution. I have not feen, or heard 
it aflerted : I have no reafon to believe it : there is 
no want of officers, that I have ever underftood» 
for the new Ihips which we commiffion, or the new 
regiments which we raife« In die nature of things 
it is not with their perfons, that the higher dafleS 
principally pay their contingent to the demands of 
war. There is another, and not leis important, 
part which refis with almoft exdufive weight upoA 
them. They fiirnifh the means. 



«« ■ How war miy bed upheld, 

** Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
'^ In all her equipage.*' 

VoL.VnL Bb . Not 
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I<iot that they are exempt from contributing alfo 
by their perfonal fervice in the fleets and armies of 
their country. T^hey. do contribute, and in their 
full and fair proportion, according to the relative 
proportion of their numbers in the conununity. 
They contribute all the mind that a6hiates the 
whole machine. The fortitude required of them, 
is very different from the unthinking alacrity of 
the common foldier, or common iailor, in the face 
of danger and death; it is not a paflion, it is not 
an impulfe, it is not a fentiment ; it is a cool, 
fteady, deliberate principle, always prefent, always 
equable ; having no connection with anger ; tem- 
pering honour with prudence ; incited, invigorat- 
ed, and fuftained by a generous love of fame ; in- 
formed, moderated and directed by an enlarged 
knowledge of its own great publick ends ; flowing 
in one blended flream from the oppofltc fources 
of the heart and the head ; carrying in itfelf its 
X)wn commiilion, and proving its title to every 
other command, by the iirfl and mofl difficult com- 
mand, that of the bofom in which it refides: it is 
a fortitude, which unites with the courage of the 
field the more exalted and refined courage of the 
cpuncil ; which knows, as well to retreat as to ad- 
vance ; which can conquer as well by delay, as by 
the rapidity of a march, or the impetuofity of an 
attack; which can be, with Fabius, the black cloud 
that lowers on the tops of the mountains, or with 
Scipio, the thunderbolt of war; which undifm?.ycd 
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by falfe jQiame, can patiently, endure the (evereft 
trial that a gallant fpirit can undergo, in the taunts 
and provocations of the enemy, the fufpicions, the 
cold refpe<fl, and *^ mouth-honour" of thofe, from 
whom it fhould meet a cheerful obedience; which 
undifturbed by falfe humanity, can calmly affume 
that moft awful moral refponfibility of deciding, 
when victory may be too dearly purchafed by the 
lols of a fingle life, and when the fafety and glory 
of their country may demand the certain facrifice 
of thouiands. Different ftations of command niay 
call for different modifications of this fortitude, but 
the charadler ought to be the fame in all. And 
never, in the moft " palmy ftate*' of our martial re- 
nown, did it ihine with brighter luftre, than in the 
prefent fanguinary and ferocious hoftilities, where- 
ever the Britiih arms have been carried. But, in 
this moft arduous, and momentous confli<fl, which 
from its nature Ihould have roufed us to new and 
unei^ampled efforts, I know not how it has been, 
that we have never put forth half the firength, 
which we have exerted in ordinary wars. In the 
fatal battles, which have drenched the continent 
with blood, and ihaken the fyftem of Europe to 
pieces, we have never had any confiderable army 
of a magnitude to be compared to the leaft of thofe 
by which, in former times, we fo glorioufly affert- 
ed our place as protedors, not oppreffors, at the 
jbcad of the great commonwealth of Europe* We 

B b 2 have 
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have never manfully met the danger in front : and 
when the enemy, religning to us our natural do- 
minion of the ocean, and abandoning the defence 
of his diftant poffeflions to the infernd energy of 
the deftroying principles, which he had planted 
there for the fubverfion of the neighbouring colo» 
nies, drove forth by one fweeping law of unprcce* 
dented defpotifm, his armed multitudes on every 
fide, to overwhehu the countries and ftates, which 
, had for centuries ftood the firm barriers againft the 
ambition of France; we drew back the arm g( our 
military force, which had never been more than 
half raifed to oppofe him. From that time we 
have been combating only with the other arm of 
our naval power; the right arm of England I ad- 
mit ; but which ftruck almoft unrefifted, with 
blows, that could never reach the heart of the hot 
tile mifchief. From that time, without a fingle 
effort to regain thofe outworks,which ever till now 
we fo ftrenuoufly maintained, as the ftrong frontier 
of our own dignity and fafety, no lefs than the li- 
berties of Europe ; with but one feeble attempt to 
fuccour thofe brave, faithful, and numerous al- 
lies, whom for the firft time fince the days of our 
Edwards and Henrys, we now have in the bofom 
of France itfelf ; we have been intrenching, and 
fortifying, and garrifoning ourfelves at home: 
we have been redoubling fecurity on fccurity, to 
proteft ourfelves from invafion, which has now firft 

become 
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become to us a ferious objeA of alarm and terrour. 
Alas ! the few pf us, who have protracted life in 
any meafure near to the extreme limits of our fhort 
period, have been condemned to fee fitrange things) 
new fyftems of policy, new principles, and not only 
new men, but what might appear a new fpecies of 
men. I believe that any perfon who was of age 
to take a part in publick affairs forty years ago (if 
the intermediate fpace of time were expunged from 
his memory) would hardly credit his fenfes, when 
he fhould hear from the higheft authority, that an 
army of two hundred thoufand men was kept up 
in this iHand, and that in the neighbouring ifland 
there were at lead fourfcore thoufand more. But 
when he had recovered from his furprife on being 
told of this army, which has not its parallel, what 
muft be his aftonifliment to be told again, that this 
mighty force was kept up for the mere purpofe of 
an inert and paflive defence, and that, in its far 
greater part, it was difabled by its conftitution and 
very effence, from defending us againft an enemy 
by any one preventive ftroke, or any one operation 
of adtive hofUlity ? What muft his reflexions be, 
on learning further, that, a fleet of five hundred 
men of war, the beft appointed, and to the full as 
ably commanded as this country ever had upon 
the fea, was for the greater part employed in car- 
rying on the fame fyftem of unenterprifing de- 
fpncc ? What muft be the fcntiments and feelings 
B b 3 of 
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of one who remembers the forn^r energy of Eng- 
land, when he is given to underftand, that thefe 
two iflands, with their extenfive, and every where 
vubierable coaft, fhould be confidered as a ^ri- 
foned fea-town ; what would fuch a man, what 
would any man think, if the garrifon of fo firange 
afortrefs fhould be fuch, and fo feebly command- 
ed, as never to make a fally ; and that, contrary to 
an which has hitherto been feen in war, an infi- 
nitely inferiour army, with the (battered relicks of 
an almoft annihilated navy, ill found, and ill man- 
ned, may with fafety befiege this fuperiour garrifon, 
and without hazarding the life of a man, ruin the 
place, merely by the menaces and falfe appear- 
ances of an attack ? Indeed, indeed, my dear 
friend, I look upon this matter of our defenfivc 
fyftem as much the moft important of all confide- 
rations at this moment. It has oppreffed me with 
many anxious thoughts, which, more than any 
bodily diftemper, have funk me to the condition, 
in which you know that I am. Should it pleafe 
Providence to reftore to me, even the late weak re- 
mains of my ftrength, I propofe to make this mat- 
ter the fubjeft of a particular difcuflion. I only 
mean here to argue, that the mode of conducting 
the war on our part, be it good or bad, has pre- 
vented even the common havock of war in ow 
population, and efpecially among that clafs, whoie 
duty and privilege of fuperiority it b, to lead the 

way 
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way amidft the perils and flaughter of the field oJF 
battle. 

The other caufes, which fometimes affect the 
numbers of the lower claffes, but which I have 
fhewn not to have exifted to any fuch degree dur- 
ing this war, — penury, cold, hunger, nakednefs,— 
do not eafily reach the higher orders of fodety. I 
do not dread for them the flighteft tafte of thefe 
calamities from the diftrefs and preffure of thc.war. 
They have much more to dread in that way from 
the confifcations, the rapines, the burnings, and 
the maflacres that may follow in the train of a 
peace, which fliall eftablifli the devaftating and de- 
populating principles and example of the French 
regicides, in fecurity, and triumph and dominion.. 
In the ordinary courfe of human affairs, any check' 
to population among men in eafe and opulence, is 
lefs to be apprehended from what they may fuffer, 
than from what they enjoy. Peace is more likely 
to be injurious to them in that refpeft than war. 
The exceffes of delicacy, repofe, and fatiety, are as 
unfavourable as the extremes of hardfliip, toil, and 
want, to the incrcafe and multiplication of our kind. 
Indeed, the abufe of the bounties of nature, much 
more furely than any partial privation of them, 
tends to intercept that precious boon of a fecond 
and dearer life in our progeny, which was beflow- 
ed in the firfl great command to man from the All- 
gracious Giver of all, whofe name be bleffed, whe- 
B b 4 ther 
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ther he gives or takes away. His hand, in every 
page of his book, has written the lefTon of modera* 
lion. Our phyfical well-being, our moral worth, 
our focial happinefs, our political tranquillity, all 
depend on that control of all our appetites and 
paflions, which the ancients defigned by the cardi- 
nal virtue of temperance. 

The only real queflion to our prefent purpofe, 
with r^rd to the higher dafles,is, how ftands the 
account of their flock, as it confifls in wealth of 
every defcription ? Have the burthens of the war 
compelled them to curtail any part of their former 
expenditure; which, I have before obferved, affords 
the only ftandard of eftimating property as an ob- 
jed of taxation ? Do they enjoy all the fame con- 
veniendes, the fame comforts, the fame elegandes, 
the luxuries, in the fame, or in as many different 
modes as they did before the war ? 

In the laft eleven years, there have been no lefe 
than three folemn inquiries into the finances of 
the kingdom,by three different committees of your 
houfe. The firft was in the year 1786. On that 
occafion, I remember, the report of the committee 
was examined, and fifted, and bolted to the bran, 
by a gentleman whofe keen and powerful talents I 
have ever admired. He thought there was not fuf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the pleafing reprefenta- 
tion, which the committed had made, of our na- 
tional profperity. He. did not believe, that our 

publick 
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publick revenue could continue to be fo produc^p 
tive, as they had aflumed. He even went the 
length of recording bis own inferences of doubt, 
in a fet of refoluttons, which now ftand upon your 
journals. And perhaps the retrofped, on which 
the report proceeded, did not go far enough back, 
to allow any fure and fatisfa&ory average for a 
ground of folid calculation. But what was the 
event? When the next committee fate in 1791, 
they found, that, on an average of the lafl four 
years, their predeceflbrs had fallen fhort in their 
eftimate of the permanent taxes, by more than 
three hundred and forty thoufand pounds a yean 
Surely then if I can fhow, that in the produce of 
thofe iame taxes, and more particularly of fuch as 
affect articles of luxurious ufe and confumption, 
the four years of the war have equalled thofe four 
years of peace, flourifliing, as they .were, beyond 
the moft fanguine fpeculations, I may exped: to 
bear no more of the diftrefs occafioned by the war. 
The additional burdens which have been laid on 
fbme of thofe lame articles, might reafonably claim 
fome allowance to be made. Every new advance 
Gf the price to the confumer, is a new incentive to 
him to retrench the quantity of his confumption; 
and if, upon the whole, he pays the fame, his pro* 
perty computed by the fiandard of what he voluiu 
tarily pays, muft remain the lame. But I am wiU 

ling 
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ling to forego that fair advantage in tlie inquiry. 
I am willing that the receipts of the permanent 
taxes which exifted before January 1793, Ihould 
be compared during the war, and during the pe- 
xiod of peace which I have mentioned. I wilt go 
further. Complete accounts of the year 1791 were 
feparately laid before your houfe. I am ready td 
ftand by a comparifon of the produce of four year* 
up to the beginning of the year 17^2, with that of 
the war. Of the year immediately previous to 
hoftilities, I have not been able to obtain any per* 
k€t documents; but I have feen enough to fatisfy 
me, that although a comparifon, including that 
year, might be lels favourable, yet it would not 
cfientially injure my argument. 

You will always bear in mind, my dear fir, that 
I am not confidering whether, if the common ene- 
my of the quiet of Europe had not forced us to 
take up arms in our own defence, the fpring-tide of 
our profperity might not have flowed higher than 
the mark at which it now ftands. That confide- 
ration is connefted with the quefKon of the juflicc 
and the neceffity of the war. It is a queftion which 
I have long fincc difcufled. I am now endeavour- 
ing to afcertain whether there exifts, in faft, any 
fuch neceflity as we hear every day afTerted, to fur- 
nifh a miferable pretext for counfelling us to fur- 
render, at difcretionj our conquefts, our honour, 

our 
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«ur dignity^ our very indq>endence, and, with it, 
all that is dear to man. It will be more than fuf- 
ficient for that purpoiie, if I can make it appear 
that we have been fiationary during the war. What 
then will be faid^ if, in reality, it fhall be proved, 
that there is every indication of increafed and in- 
creaiing wealth, not only poured into the grand re- 
fervoir of the national capital, but difiufed through 
all the channels of all the higher dafles, and giving 
life and a^ivity, as it pafles, to the agriculture, the 
manufachires, the commerce, and the navigation 
of the country ? 

The finance committee, which has been appoint* 
ed in this fefiion, has already made two reports. 
Every conclufion that I had before drawn, as you 
know, from my own obfcrvation, I have the fatis- 
faftion of feeing there confirmed by that great pub- 
lick authority. Large as was the fum, by which the 
committee of 1791 found the eftimate of 1786 to 
have been exceeded in the adual produce of four 
years of peace, their own eftimate has been ex- 
ceeded, during the war, by a fum more than one- 
third larger. The fame taxes have yielded more 
than half a million beyond their calculation. They 
yielded this, notwithftanding the ftoppage of the 
diftilleries, againft which, you may remember, I 
privately remonftrated. With an allowance for 
that defalcation, they have yielded fixty thoufend 
pounds annually above the adual average of the 

preceding 
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]Mreceding four years of peace. I believe this to 
have been without parallel in all former wars. If 
regard brhad to the great and unavoidable bur- 
thens of the prefent war, I am confident of the 
faft. 

But let us defcend to particulars. The taxes, 
which go by the general name of ajQefled taxes, 
comprehend the whole, or nearly the whole domef- 
tick eftabliihment of the rich. They include fome 
things, which belong to the middling, and even to 
all, but the very loweft, claffes. They now confift 
of the duties on houfes and windows, on male fer« 
vants, horfes, and carriages. They did alfo ex- 
tend to cottages, to female fervants, waggons, and 
carts ufed in hufbandry, previous to the year 1792; 
when, with more enlightened policy, at the moment 
that the poffibility of war could not be out of the 
contemplation of any fiatefman, the wifdom of par* 
fiament confined them to their prefent objech. I 
fiiall give the grofs afieilment for five years, as I 
find it in the appendix to the fecond report of your 
committee. 



1791 ending cth April i79» -< jC' ''7^*334 

,7^ ,7^3 1,585,291 

J793 1794 i>S97»623 

1T9* »795 1,608,196 

1795 ^ »t9« -r— ' 1,625,874 



Here will be feen a gradual increafe during the 

whole 
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whole progrefs of the war: and if I am corredly 
.iBfonned, the rife in the laft year, after every de- 
dudion that can be made^ affords the mod coa- 
Ibling and encoura^g profpe<^ It is enormoufly 
out of all proportion. 

There are fome other taxes, which feem to have 
a reference to the fame general head. The pre^ 
fent minifter, many years ago, fubjected bricks and 
tiles to a duty under the cxcife. It is of little con- 
fequence to our prefent confideration, whether thefe 
materials have been employed in building more 
commodious, more elegant, and more magnificent 
habitations, or in enlarging, decorating, and re- 
modelling thofc, which fufficed for our plainer an- 
ceftors. During the firft two years bf the war, 
they paid fo largely to the publick revenue, that 
in 1 794 a new duty was laid upon them, which was 
e^ual to one half of the old, and which has pro* 
duced upw2u:ds of 1 65,000/. in the lad three years. 
Yet notwithftanding the preffure of this additional 
weight^, there hai been an achial augmentation 

in 



* This and the following tables on the fame conftruclion are 
compiled from the reports of the finance committee in i ^91 and 
1797, with the addition of the feparate paper laid before the 
houfe of commons, and ordered to be ptiated oa the 7th of 
Fcbrtiarj 1792. 
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laid in 17959 on tea, another on coffee, and a third 
on rai£ns ; an article, together with currants, of 
much more exteniive ufe, than would readily be 
ima^ned. The balance in favour of our argument 
would have been much enhanced, if our coffee and 
fruit fhips from the Mediterranean had arrived, laft 
year, at their ufual feafon. They do not appear 
in thefe accounts. This was one confequence 

TEA. 

i '^^7 £. 424,144 ^* '793 £. 477*644 
£ 17W 426,660 Z '7^4 467,132 

I »789 539^575 !• '795 507*518 
^ 1790 417*636 >: >79^ 5«6.3o7 

■ ' JncTttle to I79« 

£. 1,808,115 £. 1,978,601 £. 176,486 

^^-— ^ . Incrcafc to 1791 

X791 - 448i7^4Yri.toi79i if. 1,832,680 jC- 145*921 

The additional duty impofcd in 1795, produced in that 
year jf. 137,656, and in 1796^.200,107. 

COFFEE AND COCOA NUTS. 



1 


17S7 £. 17,006 


1 1793 £. 36,846 
t '794. 49*177 




178* 30,217 






1789 341784 

1790 38,647 

£. 120,654 


^ »795 27*9^3 

>: 179^ 19*7 '1 
C i33>647 


Increafc to 1790 

£. 12,993 

Decreafeto 1791 




i79« 4^^94 4 


yri.toi79i £ 144*842 


£- ".19s 



The additional duty of 1795 in that year gavc^^. 16,775, 
and in 1796^^. 15,319- 

arifiog 
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arifing (woiild to God, that none more afflifting to 
Italy, to Europe, and the whole civilized world had 
arifen!) from our impolitick and precipitate defer- 
tion of that important maritime ftation. As to 
fugar,* I have excluded it from the groceries, be- 
caufe the account of the cuftoms is not a perfeft 
criterion of the confumption, much having bfieti 
re-exported to the north of Europe, which ufed to 
be fupplied by France j and in the official papers 
which I have followed, there are no materials to 
furnilh grounds for computing this re-exportation* 
The increafe on the face of our entries is immenfe 
during the four years of war, litde fhort of thirteen 
liundred thoufand pounds. 

The increafe of the duties on beer has been re- 
gularly progreflive, or nearly fo, to a very large 

♦SUGAR. 

5 '787 ;f. 1,065,109 I '793;^.i,473,i39 

6 1788 1,184,458 C '794 1,392,965 

2 1789 1,095,106 I 1795 1,338,246 
^ 1790 1,069,108 ^ 1796 1,474,899 

• __— Increafe to 1790 

£• 4.413.781 £• S.679.249 ;^. 1,265,468 

.«»_^_^.^^ _____ increafe to 1791 ' 

1791 1,044,053 4Yr8.tox79i;C-4'392»72S ;C-I»286,524 

Tliere was a new duty on Sugar in 179 1) which produced in 

i794iC«*34»*9*> in 1795 ^.206,932, and ^^ ^79^£'HS^^H' 

It is not clear from the report of the Committee, whether tlio 

additional duty is included in the account given above. 

Vol* Vin» C c amount* 
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amount.* It is a good deal above a milGon, and 
is more than equal to one-ctghth of the whole pro- 
duce. Under this general head,fome other liquors 
are included,— cyder, perry, and mead, as well as 

vinegar, 

♦BEER,&c. 

i 1787 ^.1,761,429 i 1793 ^2,043,902 
S, 178S 1,705,199 ^ 1794 2,082,053 

X ,789 1,742,514 ^. 1795 l,Q3X»lOI 

£ 1790 i,85&,a43 ;£ 1796 2>294,377 

" ' Inrrrafc 19 1?90 

^.7,067,185 /•8.3Si,433 /" 284,148 

_ ' l*\Kn^(r. to i?9l 

1791 1^880,478 4Yn.toi79X)C-7» 186,234 /.1, 165,199 

WINE. 

1 1787 ^.219.934 I »793 ^.222,887 

i 17SS 215,578 f 1794 283,644 
2 1789 252,649 ^ 1795 317,072 
^ 2790 308,624 ^ ,796 187,818 

■ —,— — Jncreafe to 1790 

£. 996,785 ^. 1,01 1,421 £. 14,638 

— ■ Dccreafcto 1791 

»79« 33^*549 4 Yfs.toi79ijf. 1, 113,400 £^ioi,gj(i 
QUANTITY IMPORTED. 

u 1787 Torn 29,978 J; 1:93 Tons 22,788 

^ 17S8 25,4^2 J 1794 27,868 

2 1789 27.414 1 «795 3^»o33 
j5 1790 29,182 jt 1796 199079 

The additional duty of 1795 Produced that ycsur£. 730,871, 
and in 1796;^. 3 94,686. A fecond addiciooal duty which pro* 
duced ;^.98,i65 ^*as laid in 1796. 

SWEETS. 
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vinegar, and verjuice i but thefe arc of very tri^ng 
confideration. The excife duties oa wine, having 
funk a little during the two firft years ot the waf ^ 
were rapidly recovering their level agsdn. Iniy^^p 
a heavy additional duty was impofed upon theni^ 
and a fecond in the following year ; yet being cona* 
pared with four years of peace to 1 790, they aftu- 
ally exhibit a fmall gain to the revenue. And low 
as the impprtatioh may fe^m in 1796^ when con^ 
. trafted with any year fincc the French treaty in 
1 787, it is ftill more than 3000 tons above the ave- 
rage importation for three years previous to that 
period. 1 have added fweets, from which our fac\ 
titious wines are made ; and I would have added 
fpirits^ but that the total alteration of the duties in 
1785, and the recent interruption of our diftille- 
ries^ rendered any comparifon imprafticable. 

SWEETS. 

i '7«7 £. 11,167 i 1793 £. 11,016 

£ 1788 7,375 ^ 1794 10,612 

^ 1789 7»202 I 1795 i3»32i 

>* 1790 4i953 >J «796 i5»o5o 

*— ■■ Increafe to 179^ 

jf- 30.697 /•49«990 jC-»9'3o* 

— — ■ Incieifc to 1791 

1791 13,282 4Yri.toi79l £- 3 2,812 CH^^I^ 

la 179; an additional duty was laid on thi^ article, ^hich 
produced that year ^.5,679, and in 1796 iC*9>4439 and irt 1796 
a fecond to commence on the 20th of June i its produce in that 
year was/. 2,325. 

Co a the 
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• The ancient fbple of our ifland^ in whidi wc 
are clothed, is very imperfeffly to be traced on the 
books of the Cuftom-houfe : but I know, that our 
wooHen manulaftures flourifli. I recolleft to have 
icen that faft very fully eftabliflied, laft year, from 
the rafters kq>t in the Weft-Riding of Yorkflurc. 
This year, in the weft of England, I received a 
liniilar account, on the authority of a refpecbble 
dothier, in that quarter, whofe teftimony can lefi 
be queftioned, becaufe, in his political opinions, he 
is adverfe, as I undcrftand, to the continuance of 
the war. The principal articles of female dreis, 
for fome time paft, have been muflins and calli- 
coes.* Thefe elegant fabricks of our own looms 
in the eaft, which ferve for the remittance of our 
own revenues, have lately been imitated at home, 
with improving fuccels, by the ingenious and en- 
terprifing manufafturers of Manchefter, Paifley, 
and Glafgow. At the fame time the importa* 

- f " *'^ ■ ■»-■■. — - ■ ■ ■■ 

* MUSLINS AND CALLICOES. 
S ''" £' '29,297 i 1795 £. 173*050 

£, 1789 138,660 2 1794 104,902 

2 i79« 126,267 * »?95 io3»856 
^ 1791 128,364 ^ J756 272,544 

' ■ Iftcreafe to 179! 

^•S22»S88 /■• 654,353 j^. 131,764 

' J ' ■ 

Thii tabic begins with 1788, The net produce of the pre- 
ceding year is not* in the report whence the table is taken. 
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tion from Bengal has kept pacq with the extCR- 
fion of our own dexterity and induftry j while the 
fale of our * printed goods, of both kinds, has beea 
with equal fteadinefs advanced, by the tafte and 
execution of c»ir defignersandartifts. Ourwoollens 
and cottoios, it is true, are not all for the home mar- 
ket. They do not diftindlly prove what is my pre- 
fent point, our own wealth by our own expencc. 
I admit it; we export them in great and growing 
quantities: and they, who croak themfelves hoacfc 
about the decay of our trade, may put as much of 
this account, as they chufei to the creditor fide of 
money received from other countries in payment 
for Britilh fkill and labour. They may fettle tl^ 
items Xo their own liking, where* all goes to demon- 
ftrate our riches. , I fliall be contented here, with 
whatever they wilj have the gqodneis to leave m«. 



* PRINTED GOODS. 



c 



_ 1787 ;^. 142,000 I 179? ;f. 191,566 

^ 1788 154,486 Z '794 1901554 

^ i:8v 153,202 ^. 1795 i97>4i6 
> 1790 i^V'^S^ > ^79^ 230,530 

■ ■ ■ Increafc to 1790 

;^. 616,844 ;f. 810,066 ^.193,222 

■ r- Increafe 10 179^ 

«79' £ ' 19^ 489 4 yri.toi79i Z^ . 666,333 ;^. 143,733 

Thefe duties for 1787, are blended with feveral others. The 
proportion of printed goods to other articles for fouryears, was 
/oiiiid to be one-fourth. The proportion is here taJcen; 
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iiK^pafs to another entry, which is lefs ambiguous; 
f mean that of filk.* The manufactory itfelf is a 
forced plant. We have been obKged to guard it 
from foreign competition by very ftrift prohibitory 
Uws. What we import, is the raw and prepared 
material, which is worked up in various w^ys, and 
worn in various ihapes by both fexes. After what 
we have juft feen, you will probably be furprifed 
to learn, that the quantity of filk, imported during 
the war, has been much greater, than it was pre- 
vioufly in peace; and yet we muft all remember to 
our mortification, that feveral of our filk {hips fell a 
prey to citizen admiral Richcry. You will hardly 
cxpcft me to go through the tape and thread, and 
all the other fmall wares of haberdafhcry and mil- 
linery to be gleaned up among our imports. But 
I fhall make one obfervation, and with great fatif- 
faftion, refpefting them. They gradually dimi- 
nilhj as our manufaAures of the lame defcription 
fpread into their places; while the account of orna- 

V 

•SILK. 

i '^'7 ^.159,911 i '79^ ;f. 209,915 

i «7«« 123^998 Z '794 221,306 



e 

^ I7«;0 212,522 > 1796 221,007 



.. '789 i57>73^ !• '7V5 210,725 



Increafe to 1790 
^.654.162 jC- 862,95s jC- 208.793 

■ ■• Increafe 10 179* 

»79« /•379'a8 4Yn.to.79i;f . 773»378 jC- 89.577 

mental 



mental articles which our country does not pro- 
duce, and we cannot wi{h it to produce, continues^ 
upon the whole, to rife, in fpite of all the capriceji 
t)f fancy and fafhion. Of tliis kind are the different 
furs* ufed for muffs, trimmings and linings, which, 
as the chief of the kind, I fliall particularize. Ypu 
will find them below. 

The diverfions of the higher clafTes form another, 
and the only remaining head of inquiry into their 
cxpences. I mean thofe diverfions which difl:in- 
guilh the country and the town life ; which are.vi- 
• fible and tangible to the ftatcfman j which have 
; (bmc publick meafure and ftandard. And here, 
when I look to the report of your cotpmittee, I 
for the firfl: time, perceive a failure. It is clearly 
fo. Whichever way I reckon the ^ur years of 
- peace, the old tax on the fports of the field has 



•FURS. 

:Vf '787 £. 3463 i 1793 £. 2,829 

;,: £ 1788 2,957 t '794 3.35^ 

;- *^ 1789 - MSI I n^s 3,266 

••> 17^0 3,323 >; 179S 6,138 



Increafe to t*J^ 

^.1,0,899 C'^SS^i* ;^-4.6S7 

■ .«„_ Ir.C'^Ie ro 1791 



.[; The (kins here feleded from the Ciiftom houfe accounts are, 
'l Black Pear, Ordinary FjX, Marten y Minky ^u/quajh^ Offer', Rd' 
^ooM, and //o^» 
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certainly proved derfcient fince thfe war. The fame 
money, however, or nearly the fame, has been 
paid to government ; though the fame number of 
individuals have not contributed to the payment. 
An additional tax was laid in 17919 and, during 
the war, has produced upwards of 6 1 ,000/. ; which 
is about 4000/. more than the decreafe of the old 
tax,in one fchcme of comparifon; and about 4000/. 
lefs, in the other fcheme. I might remark that 
tlie amount of the new tax, in the feveral years of 
the war, by no means bears the proportion, which 
it ought, to the dd. There feems to be fome 
great irregularity, or other, in the receipt : but I do 
not think it worth while to examine into the argu- 
ment. I am willing to fuppofe, that many, who, 
in the idlenefs of peace, made war upon partridges, 
hates, and pheafants, may now carry more noble 
arms againft the enemies of their country. Our po- 
litical adverfaries may do, what they pleafe, with 
that conceflion. They are welcome to make the 
mofl of it. I am fure of a very handfome fet-off in 
the other branch of expence; the amufements of a 
town-life. 

There is much gaiety, and diffipation, and pro- 
fufion, which muft efcape and difappoint, all the 
^ithmetick of political oeconomy. But the theatres 
we a prominent feature. They are eftablifhed 
through every part of the kingdom, at a coft un- 
known till our days. There is hardly a provincial 

capital, 
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capital, which dofes not poffefs, or which does not 
afpire to poffefs, a theatre-royal. Moft of them 
engage, for a fhort time at a vaft price, every aftor 
or aclrefs of name in the metropolis j 4 diftincbion, 
which, in the reign of my old friend Garrick, was 
confined to very few. The dreffes,-the fcenes, 
the decorations of every kind, I am told, are in a 
newftyle of fplendour, and magnificence; whether 
to the advantage of our dramatick tafte, upon the 
whole, I very much doubt. It is a fliow, and a 
fpeftade, not a play, that is exhibited. This is 
undoubtedly in the genuine manner of the Au- 
guftan age, but in a manner, which was cenfured 
by one of the beft poets and criticks of that or any 
age : . 

— migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos, & guadia vana: v 

Quatuor aul plures aulaea premuntur in horas, 
Dum fugiunt equitam turma:, peditumque catervae.— « 

I muft interrupt the paflage, moft fervently to dc* 
precate and abominate the fequel, 

Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis. 

I hope, that no French fraternization, which the 
relations of peace and amity with fyftematifed re« 
gicide, would affuredly, fooner or later, draw after 
them, even if it fhould overturn our happy confti. 

tutioa 
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ttrticm itfelf, could fa chsinge the hearts of Englifli- 
inen, as to make them delight in rcprefcntations 
and proceffions, which have no other merit than 
that of degrading and mfulting the name of roy- 
alty. But good tafte, mannersj morals^ retigion^ 
aQ fly, wherever the principles of Jacobinifm enter: 
and we have no fafcty againft them but in arms. 

The proprietors, whether in this they follow of 
lead what is called the town, to furni(h out thefe 
gaudy and pompous entertainments, muft colled 
fo much more from tlie publick. It was but juft 
before the breaking out of hodilities^ that they 
levied for themfelves the very tax, which, at the 
dofe of the American war, they repfefented to lord 
North, as certain ruin to their affairs to demand 
for the ftate. The example has fmcc been imitated 
by the managers of our Italian opera. Once during 
the war, if not twice (I would not willingly mif* 
tate any thing, but I am not very accurate on 
thefe fubjecb) they have raifed the price of their 
"fubfcription. Yet I have never heard, that any 
Lifting diflatisfaftion has been manifefted, or that 
their houfes have been unufually and conftantly 
thin. On the contrary, all the three theatres have 
been repeatedly altered, and refitted, and enlarged, 
fO make them capacious of the crowds, that nightly 
*|!^ck to them ; and one of thofe huge and lofty 
piles, which lifts its broad flioulders in gigantick 
pride, almpft emulous of the temples of God, has 

been 
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been reared frotn the foundation at l charge ef 
iiiore than fourfcore thoufand pounds, atod yet re^ 
mains a naked, rough,- unfightly heap. 

I am afraid, my dear fir, that I have tired you 
with thefe dull, though important details. But wu 
are upon a ful^eft, which, like foine of ja higher na-^ 
turc, refufes ornament, and is contented with corr- 
veying inftru£tion. I know, too, the obftinacy of 
tmbelief, in thofe perverted minds, which haveiio 
delight, but in contemplating the fuppofed diftrfi^, 
and predifting the immediate ruin, of their coun- 
try. Thefe bhrds of evil prefage, at all time$, have 
grated ouf -ears with their melancholy fong ;^ and 
by fome ftrange fatality or other, it has generijly^- 
happened, that they have poured forth their loudeft 
and deepeft lamentations, at the periods of our 
moft abundant profperity. Very early in my puB» 
lick life, I had occafion to make myfelf a little ac» 
quainted with their natural hiftory. My fif ft po» 
litical traft in the collection, which a friend has 
made of my publications, is an anfwer to a very 
gloomy pifture of the ftate of the nation, which 
was thought to have been drawn by a ftatefman of 
fome eminence in his time. That \^s no more 
than the common fpleen of difappointed ambition : 
in the prefent day, I fear, that too many are aC» 
tuated by a more malignant and dangdroiis fpirit. 
They hope, by depreffing our minds with a defpair 
of our means and refources, to drive u^, trembling 
and unrefifting, into the toils of ouffenemicS, with 

whom, 
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wbom> from tke beginning of the revolution in 
France, they have ever moved in ftrift concert and 
co-operation. If with the report of your finance 
committee in their hands^ they can ftili aflfecl to 
defpond, and can dill fucceed^ as they do, in fpread- 
ing the contagion of their pretended feajrs, among 
wcU-difpofed, though weak men ;i there is no way 
cf counteracting them, but by. fixing them do^^Ti 
to particulars. Nor mull we forget, that they arc 
unwearied agitators, bold aflertors, dexterous fo- 
phiftcrs* Proof muft be accumulated upon proof, 
to filence them. With this view I fhall now di- 
rect our attention to (bme other flriking and un* 
.erring indications of our flourifhing condition ; and 
they will, in general, be derivedfrom other fources, 
but equally au then tick ; from other reports and 
proceedings of both houfes of parliament, all which 
unite with wonderful force of confentin the fame 
general refult. Hitherto we have feen the fuper- 
.fluity of our capital difcovering itielf only in pro- 
curing fuperfluous accommodation and enjoyment, 
in our houfes, in our furniture, in our eftablifL- 
ments, in our eating and drinking^ our clothing, 
and our publick diverfions: we fhall now fee it 
. more beneficially employed in improving our terri- 
tory itfelf : we fhall fee part of our prefent opu- 
lence, with provident care, put out to ufury for 
pofterity. 

To what ultimate extent, it may be wife or 
practicable^ to pulh indofurcs of common an^ 

wafle 
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wafte lands, may be a queftion of doubt, in fome 
points of view: but no perfon thinks them ahready 
carried to excels; and the rdative magnitude of 
the fums, laid out upon them, gives us a ftandard 
of eftimating the comparative fituation of the land« 
cd intereft. Your houfe, this feffion, appointed z 
committee on wafte lands, and they have made a 
report by their chairman, an honourable baronet, 
for whom the minifter the other day, (with very 
good intentions, I believe, but with little real profit 
to the publick) thought fit to ereft a board of agri- 
culture. The account, as it ftands there, appears 
fufficiently favourable. The greateft number of 
inclofing bills, paffed in any one year of the laft 
peace, does not equal the fmalleft annual number 
in the war ; and thofe of the laft year exceed, by 
more than one half, the higheft year of peace. But 
what was my furprife, on looking into the late re- 
port of the fecret committee of the lords, to find 
a lift of thefe bills during the war, differing in 
every year, and • larger on the whcJe, by nearly 

* Report of the Lords* Committee of Secrcc}% ordered to be 
printed, 28th April 1797, Appendix 44. 

INCLOSURE BILLS. 

i i7«9 33 ^ nn ' — — 6b 

^ ,790 — — 25 2 1794 . — — 73 

o X79, — — 40 I 1795 — ' — 77 

>; i79» •^— *— '40 fi 1796 — ^ — 7* 

138 283'- 

one 
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One third! I luve checked this account by the iUt 
fute-book, and find it to be corred. What new 
brilliancy then does jit throw over the profpecl, 
bright as it was before ! The number during the 
laft four years, haslnore than doubled that of the 
lour years immediately preceding} it h^s furpafled 
the five years of peace, beyond which the lords 
^mmittees have not gone; it has even furpafled 
(1 have verified the faft) the whole ten years of 
^ace. I cannot fiop here. I cannot advance a 
£ngle (lep in this inquiry, without being obliged 
to caft my eyes back to the period ^hen I firft 
knew the country. Thefe bills, which had begun 
in the reign of queen Anne, had pafled every year 
in grc^tqr or lefs numbers from the year 1 723 ; yet 
|n <dl that fpace of time, they had not reached the 
jUAount of any two years during the prefent war; 
tnd though fpon after that time they rapidly in- 
creafed, ftill at the acceffion of his prefent majeft>% 
they were far £hpf t of the number paff?4 in the 
lour years of hpftilities. 

In my firft letter I mentioned the ftate of our in- 
hi^d navigation, neglefted as it had been from the 
reign of kin^ William to the time of my obferva- 
tion. It was not till the ptefent reign, that the 
duke of Bridgewatcr's caiial firft excited a fpirit of 
fpeculatxon and adventure in this way. This fpirit 
fliewed itfelf, but fleqeflarily made no great pro- 
g^Cfsj !n the Ameticati War* Wh^ti peace was re- 

ftored, 
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ftored, it began pf courfe to vfork with more /en- 
fible effeft ; yet in ten years froin t}i^ eventf t^C 
bills paiTed on that fubjed were not (b many a3 
from the year 1793 to the prefent fe^gn of p»r« 
liament. From what J can trace on the ^ut^« 
book, I am confident that all the capital expended 
in thefe projects during the peace, bore no degree 
of proportion,(I doubt on very grave confideratjon 
whether all that w^s ever £6 expended was equ^} 
to the money which has been railed for the ftme 
purpofes, fince the war.* I J^now, that in fhe bft 
four years of peace, wh^n they rofe regularly, an4 
rafudly, the iums fpecijGipd in the a&s weri( not Tig9f 
pne-third of the fubfe(][uent amount* In tht laft 
feflion of parliament, the grand jun^n company, 
as it is calledy'having funk half a million, (of whid^ 
I fed the good effefts at my own doof) applied t^ 
your houfe, for permiflion to fubfcribe half as mm:b 
more among themfelves^ This grand junction tf 
an inofcu^tion of tb^ grand trunk ; and in thf 



— '»■■' ■ ' ' ■ ■ " ■ . . ^ ' ■ ' i-K i.f . ... ,1.. ■■ 

•NAVIGATION AND CANAL BILLS. 


i '789 -r- — ., 
i ,790 8 


S I79J r 28 

^ .794 18 

^ 1795 -^ — U 

p, 1796 — -, .— 12 


1791 -„_ p..^ JO 
jg ,7j,, g 

Money raifed £. 2,377,200 
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prefent feffion, the latter company has obtained 
the authority of parliament, to float two hundred 
acres of land, for the purpofe of forming a refer- 
voir, thirty feet deep, two hundred yards wide at 
the head, and two miles in length j a lake which 
may ahnoft vie with that which once fed the now 
obliterated canal of Languedock. 

The prefent war is, above all others, (of which 
we have heard or read) a- war againft landed pro- 
perty. That defcription of property is in its nature 
the firm bafe of every liable government; and has 
been foconfidered, by all the wifefl: writers of the 
bldphilofophy, from the time of the Stagyrite,who 
obferves that the agricultural dafs of all others is 
the leaft inclined to fedition. We find it to have 
been fo regarded, in the pradlical politicks of an- 
tiquity, where they are brought more direftly home 
to our underftandings and bofoms in the hiftory of 
Rome, and above all, in the writings of Cicero. 
The country tribes were always thought more re- 
^ipedable, than thofe of the city. And if in our 
own hiftory, there is ^y one circumftance to which, 
under God, are to be attributed the fteady refift- 
ance, the fortunate iffue, and fober fetdemeut, of 
all our ftruggles for liberty, it is, that while the 
landed intereft, inftead of forming a feparate body, 
as in other countries, has, at all times, been in clofe 
conne^on and union with the other great interefts 
of the country, it has been fpontaneoufly allowed 

to 
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to lead and dired, and moderate all the reft. I 
cannot, therefore, but fee with fingular gratifica- 
tion, that during a war which has been eminently- 
made for the deftruftion of the landed proprietors, 
as well as of priefts and kings, as much has been 
done, by publick works, for the permanent benefit 
of their ftake in this country, as in all the reft of 
the current century, which now touches to its 
clofe. Perhaps, after this, it may not be neceffary 
to refer to private obfervation ; but I am fatisfied, 
that in general, the rents of lands have been confi- 
derably increafed : they are increafed very confi- 
derably indeed, if I may draw any conclufion from 
my own little property of that kind. I am not 
ignorant, however, where our publick burdens are 
moft galling. But all of this clafs will confider, 
who they are that are principally menaced ; how 
little the men of their defcription in other coun- 
tries, where this revolutionary fury has but touch- 
ed, have been found equal to their own proteftion; 
how tardy, and unprovided, and full of anguilh 
is their flight, chained down as they are by every 
tie to the foil ; how helplefs they are, above all 
other men, in exile, in poverty, in need, in all the 
varieties of wretchednefs ; and then let tliem well 
weigh, what are the burdens, to which they ought 
not to fubmit for their own falvation. 

Many of the authorities, which I have already 
adduced, or tP which I have referred, may convey 

Vol. Vin. D d a competent 
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a competent notion of fome of our principal rnann* 
fachires. Their general ftate will be clear from 
that of ourexternalandinternalcommerce, through 
which they circulate, and of which they are at once, 
the caufc and effect. But the communication of 
the feveral parts of the kingdom with each other, 
and with foreign countries, has always been regard- 
ed as one of the moft certain tefts to evince the 
profperous or advcrfe ftate of our trade in all its 
branches. Recourfe has ufually been had to the 
revenue of the poft office with this view. I Ihall 
include the produft of the tax which was laid in 
the laft war,- and which will make the evidence 
more conclufive, if it fliall afford the fame infe- 
rence: — I allude to the poft-horfe duty, which 
ihews the perfonal intercourfe within the kingdom 
as the poft-office (hews the intercourfe by letters, 
both within and without. The firft of thefe fland- 
ards, then, exhibits an increafc, according to my 
former f^hemes of comparifon, from an eleventh to 
a twentieth part of the * whole duty. The poft- 

• POST HORSE DUTY. 

i «787 ^. 169,410 I 1793 £, 191.488 

£ '7?8 204.659 Z '794 202,884 

"S 1789 170,554 I I79S 196,691 

> 1790 181,155 j5 ,796 204,061 

■ ■ " ■ Inrreafe to 179* 

Insm^ ;C-79S.>a4- £. 69,346 

■ ' lacrCAle C0179I 

1791 198,634 4Yri.t(>i79i £\ ISS^OOl^ £.^0,121 

office, 
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office, gives ftill lefs confolation to thofe who arc 
miferable, in proportion as the country feels no mi- 
fery. From the commencement of the war, to the 
month of April, 1796, the grofs produce had in- 
creafed by nearly one fixth of the whole fum, 
which the ftate now derives from that fund. I 
find that the year ending 5th of April, 1793, gave 
j^.627,592, and the year ending at the fame quarter 
1796, ^•750,637, after a fair dedudUon having 
been mad^ for the alteration (which, you know, 
on grounds of policy I never approved) in your 
privilege of franking. I have feen no formal do- 
cument fubfequcnt to that period, but I have been 
credibly informed, there is very good ground to 
believe, that the revenue of the * poft-office ftill 

continues 

* The al>ove account is taken from a paper which was ordered 
by the Houfe of Commons to be printed, 8th December, i796« 
From the grofs produce of the year ending 5th April,' 1796, there 
has been deduced in that flatement the fum of £. 36,666, in 
confequence of the regulation on franking, which took place on 
the 5th May, 17959 and was computed at £. 40,000 per ann. To 
ihew an equal number of years, both of peace and war, the ac* 
counts of two preceding years are given in the following table, 
from a Report made (ince Mr. Burke's death by a Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons appointed to contider the claims of Mr. 
Palmer, the late Comptroller General ; and for ftill greater fatis* 
fadion, the number of letters, inwards and outwards, have been 
ad4cd, except for the year 1 790^ 1791. The IctterJjook for that 
year is not to be found. 

. ' ' J>da POST 
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continues to be regularly and largely upon the 
rife. 

What is the true inference to be drawn from the 
annual number of bankruptcies, has been the occa** 
lion of much difpute. On one fide, it has been 
confidently urged as a furefymptom of a decaying 
trade: on the other fide, it has been infilled, that 
it is a circumfiance attendant upon a thriving 
trade; for that the greater is the whole quantity 
of trade, the greater of courfe muft be the pofitive 
number of failures, while the aggregate fucceis is 
ftill in the fame proportion. In truth, the increafe 
of the number, may arife from either of thofe 
cau&s. But all muft agree in one conclufion, 
that, if the number diminifhes, and at the fame 
time, every other fort of evidence tends to (hew an 
augmentation of trade, there can be no better in- 



POST OFFICE. 

Grot's kc venue. 
Apr. 1790— 179' j^^^Q^g_ 

I79»— '792-— ^85.432- 

1792— I79J 627,592- 

«793— '794 691,268- 

1794— I 95 — 7^5'3^9" 
1795— 179<^ 7SO'^37- 



Non Kcr of I^tfef-s. 
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6,391,149 
6.584,867 
7094.777 
h 7^029 

7>64^077 



Uu.WiUda. 



5,081,344 

^537-234 
7,473,626 
8,597,167 



From the laft mcntionetl Report it appears that the account* 
have not been completely and authentically made up, for the 
years ending 5th April, 1796 and 1797, but on the Receiver* 
General's book there is an increafe of the latter year over the 
former, equal to fomcthing more than 5 per cent. 
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dication. We have already had very ample means 
of gathering, that the year 1 796 was a very favour- 
able year of trade, and in that year the number of 
bankruptcies was at leaft one fifth below the ufual 
average. I take this from * the declaration of the 
lord chancellor in the houfe of lords. He profeff- 
ed to fpeak from the records of chancery j and he 
added another very ftriking faft, that on the pro- 
perty aftually paid into his court (a very fmali 
part, indeed, of the whole property of the king- 
dom) there had accrued in that year a net furplus 
of eight hundred thoufand pounds, which was fo 
much new capital. 

But the real fituation of our trade, during the 
whole of this war, deferves more minute inveftiga- 
tion. I ftialj begin with that, which, though the 
leaft in confequence, makes perhaps the moft im- 
preffion on our fenfes, becaufe it meets our eyes 
in our daily walks; — I mean our retail trade. The 
exuberant difplay of wealth in our (hops was the 
light, which moft amazed a learned foreigner of 
diftinftion, who lately refided among us: his ex- 
preffion, I remember, was, that " they feemed to be 
** burjiing with opulence into the Jlreets^^ The do- 
cuments, which throw light on this fubjeft, arc not 

♦ In a debate, 30th December, i^sfi^ oti the retum of Lord 
Malmefbury, — See Woodfall's Parliamentary Debates, vol. xiii, 
page 591. 
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many; but they all meet in the fame point : all 
' concur in exhibiting an increafe. The moft ma^ 
terial are the general licences * which the law re- 
quires to be taken out by all dealers in exdfeable 
commodities. Thefe feem to be fubjeS to con- 
fiderable fludhiations. They have not been fo low 
in any year of the war, as in the years 1788 and 
1 789, nor ever fo high in peace, as in the firft year 
of the war. I (hould next ftate the licences to deal- 
ers in fpirits and wine, but the change in them 
which took place in 1789 would give an unfidr ad- 
vantage to my argument. I fliall therefore con- 
tent myfelf with remarking, that from the date of 
that change the fpirit licences kept nearly the lame 
level till the ftoppage of the diftilleries in 1 795. 
If they dropped a little, and it was but little, the 
wine licences during the fame time, more than 
countervailed that lofe to the revenue ; and it is re- 
markable with regard to the latter, that in the year 
1796, which was the lo weft in the excife duties on 



♦GENERAL LICENCES. 
§ ^787 ;f. 44.0^0 i *79i ;^. 45,568 

£ 1788 40,882 Cl '794 42)129 

^ 1789 39,917 I i'795 43»3S<> 

>- 1790 4i>97o >> 1796 4^9190 

— — Increafe to f79« 

£ . 166,799 £, 170,237 £. 3,438 

•"""— "^ __ IncreaJe to 1791 

i79» - 44^^40 4Yri.to 1791 £^ 167,009 £, 3,228 

wine 
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Urine itfelf, as well as in the quantity imrortcd^ 
more dealers in wine appear to have been licenfed, 
than in any former year, excepting the firft year 
of the war. This faft may raife fome doubt, whe- 
ther the confumption has been leffened fo much as, 
I believe, is commonly imagined. • The only other 
retail-traders, whom I found fo entered as to admit 
of being felefted, are tea-dealers, and fellers of 
gold and filver plate; both of whom feem to have 
multiplied very much in proportion to their aggre- . 
gate number.* I have kept apart one fct of licenfed 
fellers, becaufe I am aware, that our antagonifts 
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may be inclined to triumph a Kttle, when I nai^ 
audioneers and auctions. They may be difpofed to 
confidcr it as a fort of trade, which thrives by the 
diftrefs of others. But if they will look at it a lit- 
tie more attentively, they will find their gloomy 
comfort vanifli. The publick income from thefe 
licences, has rifen with very great regularity, 
through a ferics of years, which all mull admit to 
have been years of profperity. It is remarkable 
too, that in the year 1793, which was the great 
year of bankruptcies, thefe * duties on auctioneers 
;md auctions, fell below the mark of 1791 ; and 
in 1796, which year had one fifth Ids than theac^ 
cuftomed average of bankruptcies, they mounted 
at once beyond all former examples. In conclud- 
ing this general head, will you permit me, my dear 
Sir, to bring to your notice an humble, but induf- 
trious and laborious fet of chapmen, againft whom 
the vengeance of your houfe has fometimes been 

" — ~ ^ 

♦AUCTIONS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
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levelled, with what policy I need not ftay to in«r 
quire, as they have efcaped without much injury; 
* The hawkers and pedlers, I am affured, are ftill 
doing well, though from fome new arrangements 
refpecting them made in 1789, it would be diffi- 
cult to trace their proceedings in any fatisfaftory 
manner. 

When fuch is the vigour of our trafEck in its 
minuted ramifications, we may be perfuaded that 
the root and the trunk are found. When we 
fee the life-blood of the ftate circulate fo fredy 
through the capillary veffels of the fyftem, we 
fcarcdy need inquire, if the heart performs its func- 
tions aright. But let us approach it; let us lay it 
bare, and watch the fyftole and diafiole, as it now 
jrecdves, and now pour's forth the vital ftream 

* Sinct Mr. Burke's death, a fourth Report of the Committee 
of Finance has made its appearance. An account is there givea 
from the Stamp-office of the grofs produce of duties on Hawkers 
and Pedlers for four years of peace and four of war. I: is there- 
fore added in the manner of the other tables* 

HAWKERS AND PEDLERS. 

s '789 £. 6,132 i 1793 £, 6,042 

^ 1790 6,708 Jf 1794 6,104 

^. 1791 6,482 ^ 1795 6,795 

^ 179* 6,008 ;:; ,796 7,882 
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through all the members. The port of London 
has always fuj^lied the main evidence of the ftate 
of our commerce. I know, that amidft all the 
difficulties and embarraffments of the year 1 793, 
from caufes unconnefted with, and prior to the 
war, the tonnage of (hips in the Thames a6hially 
rofe. But I fhail not go through a detail of of- 
ficial papers on this point. There is evidence 
which has appeared this very feffion before your 
houfe, infinitely more forcible and impreflive to 
itty apprehenfion, than all the journals and ledgers 
of all the infpeftors general from the days of Da- 
venant. It is fuch as cannot carry with it any fort 
of fallacy. It comes, not from one fet, but from 
many oppofite fets of witneffes, who all agree in 
nothing elfe; witneffes of the graveft andmoft un- 
exceptionable character, and who confirm what they 
fay, in the fureft manner, by their conduft. Two 
different bills have been brought in for improving 
the port of London. I have it from very good in- 
telligence, that when the projeft was firfl: fuggefted 
from neceffity, there were no lefs than eight dif- 
ferent plans, fupported by eight different bodies of 
fubfcribers. The coft of the leafl was eftimated at 
two hundred thbufand pounds, and of the mod 
cxtenfive, at twelve hundred thoufand. The two, 
between which the conteft now lies, fubftantially 
agree (as all the others muft have done) in the mo- 
tives and reafons of the preamble : but I fhall con- 

fipe 
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fine iftyfelf to that bill which is propofed on the 
part of the mayor, aldermen^ and common council, 
becaufe I regard them as the beft authority, and 
their language in itfclf is fuller and more precifc. 
I certainly fee them complain of the " great delays, 
" accidents, damages, loffes,and extraordinary ^x- 
" pences, which are almoft continually fuftained, 
" to the hindrance and difcouragement of com* 
*' merce, and the great injury of the publick revc» 
" nue/' Butwhat are the caufes to which they attri- 
bute their complaints? The firft is, " That from 
"THE VERY GREAT AND PROGRESSIVE IN- 
" CREASE OF THE NUMBER and SIZE of 

*' SHIPS AND OTHEIV VESSELS TRADING TO THE 

" PORT OF LONDON } the river Thames is, in ge- 
*' neral, fo much^owded, that the navigation of a 
** confiderable part of the river is rendered tedious 
" and dangerous; and there is much want of room 
" for the fafe and convenient mooring of veffels, 
" and conftant accefs to them." The fecond is of 
the (ame nature. It is the want of regulations and 
arrangements, never before found neceffary, for ex- 
pedition and facility. The third is of another kind, 
but to the fame effeft ; " that the legal quays are too 
•* confined, and there is not fuiEcient accommoda- 
^* tion for the landing and Clipping of cargoes.'* 
And the fourth and laft is ftill diflferent ; they de- 
fcribe " the avenues to the legal quays," (which 
little more than a century fince, the great fire of 

London 
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London opened and dilated beyond the meafiire of 
our then circumftances) to be now " much too 
•^ narrow and incommodious, for the great con* 
^^ courfe of carts and other carriages ufually pafling 
** and repaffing there." Thus, our trade has grown 
too big for the ancient limits of art and nature. 
Our ftreets, our lanes, our fhores, the river itfdf, 
which has fo long been our pride, are impeded, 
and obftruaed, and choaked up by our riches. 
They are like our fhops, ^' burfting with opulence/* 
To thcfe misfortunes, to thefe diftreffes and griev- 
ances alone, we are told it is to be imputed, that ftill 
more of our capital has not been puflied into the 
channel of our commerce, to roll back in its reflux 
ftill more abundant capital, and fruftify the national 
treafury in its courfe. Indeed, my dear fir, when I 
have before my eyes this confentient teftimony of 
the corporation of the city of London, the Weft 
India merchants, and all the other merchants who 
promoted the other plans, ftrug^ing and contend- 
ing which of them fhall be permitted to lay out 
their money in confonance with their teftimony; I 
cannot turn afidc to examine what one or two vio- 
lent petitions, tumultuoufly voted by real or prc^ 
tended liverymen of London, may have (aid of the 
utter deftruftion and annihilation of trade. 

This opens a fubjeft, on whidi every true lover 
of his country, and at this crifis, every friend to the 
liberties of Europe, and of focial order in every 

country. 
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country, muft dwell and expatiate with delight* I 
mean to wind up all my proofs of our aftonifliing 
and almoft incredible profperity, with the valuable 
information given to the fecret committee of the 
Lords by the infpeclor-general. And here I am 
happy that I can adminifter an antidote to all de* 
fpondence, from the fame difpenfary from which 
the firft dofe of poifon was fuppofed to have come,; 
The report of that committee is generally believed 
to have derived much benefit from the labours 
of the fame noble Lord, who was faid, as the au-» 
thor of the pamphlet in 1795, to have led the 
way in teaching us to place all our hope on that 
very experiment, which he afterwards declared in 
his place to have been from the beginning utterly 
without hope. We have now his authority to fay, 
that as far as our refources were concerned, the ex- 
periment was equally without neceflity. 

^' It appears,'^ as the Committee has very juftly 
and fatisfaftorily obferved, '* by the accounts of 
*^ the value of the imports and exports for the laft 
" twenty years, produced by Mr. Irving, that the de- 
•* mand for cafli to be fent abroad'' (which by tlie 
way, including the loan to the einpcror, was nearly 
one third lefs fent to the continent of Europe than 
in the feven years war) " v/as greatly comperjfatedl 
" by a very large balance of cornmerce in favour of 
•* this kingdom; greater than was ever known in 
•* any preceding period. The value of the export^ 

*' of 
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'' of thelaft year amounted, according to the va* 
" luation on which the accounts of the infpcftor 
" general are founded, to 30,424,184/.; which is 
" more than double what it was in any year of the 
** American war, and one third more than it was 
** on an average during the laft peace, previous to 
^ the year 1792; and though the value of the im- 
" ports to this country has, during the fame peace, 
•* greatly incrcafedy the excels of the value of the 
** exports above that of the imports, which confti- 
•* tutes the balance of trade, has augmented even 
** in a greater proportion." Thefe obfervations 
might perhaps be branched out into other points of 
view, but I {hall leave them to your own active and 
ingenious mind. There is another and ftili more 
importaiit light in which the infpeftor general's in- 
formation may be feen; and that is, as affording a 
comparifon of fome circumftances in this war, with 
the commercial hiftory of all our other wars in the 
prefent century. .. 

In all former hoftilities, our exports gradually 
declined in value, and then (with one lingle ex- 
ception) afcended again,till they reached and pafled 
the level of the preceding peace. But this was a 
work of time,fometimes more, fometimes lels flow. 
In queen Anne's war, which began in 1 702, it 
was an interval of ten years, before this was cf- 
fcfted. Nine years only were neceflary in the war 
of 1739, for the fiime operation. UTie feven years 

war 
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war faw the period much fliortened: hoftilities be- 
gan in 1755, and in 1758, the fourth year of the 
war, the exports mounted above the peace-mark. 
There was,however,a diftinguifliing feature of that 
war, that our tonnage, to the very laft moment, 
was in a ftate of great depreflion, while our com- 
merce was chiefly carried on by foreign veflels. 
The American war was darkened with Angular and 
peculiar adverfity. Our exports never came near 
to their peaceful elevation, and our tonnage con- 
tinued with very little fluftuation, to fubfide lower 
and lower.* On the other hand, the prefent war, 
with regard to our commerce, has the white mark 
of as Angular felicity. If from internal caufes, as 
well as the confequence pf hoflilities, the tide, 
ebbed in 1793, it ruflied back again with a bore in 
the following year; and from that time has con- 
tinued to fwell, and run, every fucceiEve year, 
higher and higher into all our ports. The value 
of our exports bft year above the year 1792 (the 
mere increafe of our commerce during the war) 
is equal to the average value of all the exports 
during the wars of William and Anne. 

It has been already pointed out, that our imports 
have not kept pace with our exports; ofcourfe, 
/ 

♦ This account is^xtrafted from different parts of Mr. Chal- 
mers' cftimate. It is but juft to mention, that in Mr. Chalmers* 
efiimate, the fums are uniformly lower than thofe of the fame 
year in Mr. Irving's account. 

on 
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on the face of the account, the balance of trade^ 
both pofitively and comparatively confidered, muft 
have been much more than ever in our favour. In 
that early little traft of mine, to which I have 
already more than once referred, I made many ob- 
fervations on the ufual method of computing that 
balance, as well as the ufual objection to it, that the 
entiles at the Cuftom-houfe were not always true. 
As you probably remember them I £hall not repeat 
them here. On the one hand, I am not furprifed 
that the iamc trite objeclion is perpetually renewed 
by the detractors of our national affluence; and on 
the other hand I am gratified in perceiving, that the 
balance of trade feems to be now computed in a 
taanncr much clearer, than it ufed to be, from thofe 
crrours which I formerly noticed. The infpedor- 
gencral appears to have made his eftimate with 
every pofflble guard and caution. His opinion is 
entitled to the grcateft refpect. It was in fub* 
ftance (I fhall again ufe the words of the Re- 
port, as much better than my own) " That the 
*' true balance of our trade, amounted, on a me* 
*' dium of the four years preceding January 1796, 
** to upwards of 6,500,000/. per annum, exclufive 
*^ of the profits arifing. from our Eaft and Weft 
*' India trade, which he eftimates at upwards of 
" 4,000,000/. per annum ; exclufive of the profits 
** derived from our fifheries.'* So that including 
the fiiheries, and making a moderate allowance for . 

the 
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Ch% exceedings, which Mr. Irving himfelf fuppofcs, 
beyond his calculation ; without reckoning, what 
the publick creditors thcmfelves pay to thcmfelvcs, 
and without taking one fliilling from the (lock of 
the landed intereft; our colonies, our oriental pof- 
feffions, our Ikill and induftry, our commerce, and 
navigation,at the commencement of this year, were 
pouring a new annual capital into the kingdom; 
hardly half a million fhort of the whole intereft of 
that tremendous debt, from which wc are taught 
to flirinkin difmay, as from an overwhelming and 
intolerable oppreflion. 

If then the real ftate of this nation is fuch as I 
have defcribed, and I am only apprehenfive, that 
you may think, I have taken too much pains to 
exclude all doubt on this queftion ; if no clafs is 
Icffened in its numbers, or in its ftock, or in its 
conveniencies, or even its luxuries; if they build as 
many habitations, and as elegant and as commo- 
dious as ever, and furnifli them with every charge* 
able decoration, and every prodigality of ingenious 
invention, that can be thought of by thofe who 
even encumber their neceffities with fuperfluous ac- 
commodation; if they areas numeroufly attended; 
if their equipages are as fplendid; if they regale at 
table with as much or more variety of plenty than 
ever; if they are clad in as expenfive and change-* 
fill a diverfity according to their taftes and modes; 
if they are not deterred from the pleafures of the 

Vol. VIII. £ c field 
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field by the charges, which government has wiTely 
turned from the culture to the fports of the field; 
if the theatres arc as rich and as well filled and 
greater, and at a higher price than ever; (and, 
what is more important than all) if it is plain from 
the treafures which are fpread over the foil, or 
confided to the winds and the fcas, that there arc 
as many who are indulgent to their propenfities of 
parfimony, as others to their voluptuous defircs, 
and that the pecuniary capital grows inftead of 
diminifhing ; on what ground are we authorized 
to fay, that a nation, gamboling in an ocean of 
fuperfluity, is undone by want ? With what face 
can we pretend, that they who have not denied 
any one gratification to any one appetite, have a 
right to plead poverty in order to famifh their vir- 
tues, and to put their duties on fliort allowance ? 
That they are to take the law from an imperious 
enemy, and can contribute no longer to the ho- 
nour of their king, to the fupportof the independ- 
ence of their country, to the falvation of that Eu- 
rope, which, if it falls, mufl crulh them with its 
gigantick ruins ? How can they aflFeft to fweat, 
and ftagger, and groan under their burthens, to 
whom the mines of Newfoundland, richer than 
thofc of Mexico and Peru, are now thrown in as a 
make- weight in the fcale of their exorbitant opu- 
lence ? What excufe can they have to faint, and 
creep, and cringe, and proftrate thcmfelves at the 

footftool 
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footftool of ambition and crime, who,duringa (hort 
though violent flrugglc, which they have never 
fupportcd with the energ)' of men, have amafled 
more to their annual accumulation, than all the 
wcll-hulbanded capital, that enabled their anccf- 
tors, by long, and doubtful, and obftinate conflicts, 
to defend, and liberate, and vindicate the civilifed 
world ? But I do not accufe the people of Eng- 
land. As to the great majority of the nation, they 
have done whatever in their feveral ranks, and con- 
ditions, and dcfcriptions, was required of them by 
their relative fituations in fociety ; and from thofe 
the great mafs of mankind cannot depart, without 
the fubverfion of all publick order. They look up 
to that government, which they obey that they 
may be protected. They aflc to be led and di- 
rected by thofe rulers, whom Providence and the 
laws of their country have fet over them, and under 
their guidance to walk in the ways of fafety and 
honour. They have again delegated the grcateft 
truft, which they have to beftow, to thofe faithful 
reprefentatives who made their true voice heard 
againft the diflurbers and deftroycrs of Europe. 
They fuflcred, with unapproving acquicfccncc, foli- 
citations, which they had in no fliapc clcftrcd, lo an 
unjuft and ufurping power, v.lioin they had never 
provoked, and whofc hoftilc menaces they did not 
dread. When the exigciities of the publick fcr- 
vice could only be met by their voluntary zeal, 
E e 2 they 
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they ftartcd forth with an ardour, which outftrip- 
ped the wilhes of thofe, who had injured them by 
doubting, whether it might not be nccefTary to have 
recourfc to compulfion. They have, in all things, 
repofed an enduring, but not an unreflcfting con- 
fidence. That confidence demands a full return ; 
and fixes a refponfibility on the minifters entire 
and undivided. The people ftands acquitted, if the 
war is not carried on in a manner fuited to its ob- 
jects. If the publick honour is tarniflied ; if the 
publick fafety fufFers any detriment ; the minifters, 
not the people, are to anfwer it, and they alone. 
Its armies, its navies, arc given to them without 
(lint or reftrifdon. Its treafures are poured out at 
their feet. Its conftancy is ready to fecond all their 
efforts. They are not to fear a refponfibility for 
afts of manly adventure. The refponfibility which 
they are to dread, is, left they ihould fliew them- 
fclves unequal to the expectation of a brave people. 
The more doubtful may be the conftitutional and 
ccconomical queftions, upon which they have re- 
ceived fo marked a fupport, the more loudly they 
are called upon to fupport this great war, for the 
fucccfe of which their country is willing to fupcr- 
fede confiderations of no flight importance. Where 
I fpeak of refponfibility, I do not mean to exclude 
that fpecies of it, which the legal powers of the 
country have a right finally to exaft from thofc 
who abufe a publick truft j but high as this is,. 

there 
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there is a refponfibility which attaches on them, 
from which the whole legitimate power of this 
kingdom cannot abfolve them ; there is a refpon- 
fibility to confdence and to glory ; . a refponfibi- 
lity to the exifting world, and to that pofterity, 
which men of their eminence cannot avoid for 
glory or for Ihame ; a refponfibility to a tribunal, 
at which, not only minifters, but kings and parlia* 
ments, but even nations thcmfelvcs, muft one day 
anfwer. 
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in a Series of connected Discourses, the leading Articles of 
Christianity : designed chiefly for the U o of Families and Young 
Persons. By Charlls Pi.umptre, M.A. Rector of Long 
Newton, Dui ham. In 1 Volume hvo. Price in Board 7s. 

The N.\TURAL HISTORY of BRITISH INSECTS? 
explaining them in their several States, with the Periods of their 
Trans'.ormations, their Food, CEconomy, &c. Illustrated by 
coloured Fi,;:urcs, designed and execuTed f om living Specimens. 
By E. Do>»ovan, F.L S. Elegantly printed in 10 Volumes 
Royal Sv,). with upw.in'.s of :>00 Piatcs beautifully coloured, 
Price in Board's, 1,51. 10s. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS^; or, a 
Selection of the most rare, beautiAtl and interesting Birds which 
inliabit tiiis Countr)*. Embellished with One Hundred and. 
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Twenty-four Figures, drawn, engraved and coloured from the 
original Specimens. By K. DoNovA^^, F. L^S. In Five Volumes, 
Royal Octavo. Price in Boards 71. 15s. 

The NA rURAL HISTORY of BRITISH SHELLS, in- 
cluding colourt-d Figures and Descriptions of all the Species 
hitherto discovered in Great Britain ; systematically arranged 
in the Linnxan Manner, with scientific and general Obser>'a- 
tions on each. By E. Donovan, F.L.S. 

N. B. This Work is now in a Course of Publication, in 
Numbers, monthly, at l?s. (id. each ; and in Volumes, annually, 
at 11. lis. each in Boards. It is intended to be comprised in 
Five Volumes, Royal Octavo. Three of these are completed, 
and may be had in Boards, Price 41. 13s. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES, in- 
eluding scientific and general Descriptions of the most Interest- 
ing Species, and an extensive Selection of accurately Finished 
Coloured Plates. Taken entirely from Original Drawings, 
purposely made from the Specimens in a recent State, and for 
the most Part whilst living. By E. Donovan, F.L.S. 

N. B. This work is now in a Course of Publication, in Num- 
bers monthly, at 3s. 6d. each, and in Volumes annually at 21. 1&, 
each in Boards. Each Number will contain two, and each Vo- 
lume twenty-four. Plates finely Coloured. It is intended to be 
comprised in five Volumes. 

A DISSERTAITON on the MYSTERIES of the CABIRI. 
or the Great Gods of Samothrace, Troas, Crete Italy, Fg)rpt, 
and Phenicia ; being an Attempt to shew that the several Or- 
gies of Bacchus, Ceres, Mithras, Isis, f Adonis, and Cybelc, 
were founded upon an Union of the Commemorative Rites of 
the Deluge with the Adoration of the Host of Heaven. By. 
George Stanley Faber, A. M. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. In two large Volumes 8vo. Price in Boards 16s. 

The MEDITATIONS of a RECLUSE, chiefly on Reli- 
gious Subjects. By John Brlwsteu, M.A. Vicar of Stockton 
upon Tees, and Greatham, Durham. The second Edition, in 
one large Volume duodecimo. Price in Boards ^s. 

The POETICAL REGISTER, and REPOSITORY of 
FUGITIVE POETRY, for the Year 1801 . To be continued 
annually. Elegantly printed on a fine woven Paper, hot-pressed, 
in one Volume small 8vo. Price in Boards 8s. 

f 4-t '^^h's ^^^^^^ '5 intended to cunpr ^e all those Pieces of 
Fugitive Poetry, worthy of Preservatii^n, which are to be found 
in the various periodical Publications; original Contrii)utions 
from literary Characters ; concise Criticisms on the principal 
poetic and dramatic Productions, witii a complete Catalogue ; 
and Notices of Works designed for the Press. 

The THFOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS of the Rev. William JoNti, MJL. 
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F.R.S. To which is prefixed^ a short Account of his Life and 

WritiniT;s. Kdiidsomcly piinted in 1*2 Volumes 8vo. Price in 
Boards rA. Ss. 

SERMONS on various SUBJF.CTS. By Thomas Rennell, 
D.D. Master of the Toniplo. The second Edition, in one Vo- 
lume 8vo. Price in Boards 7s. 

A Third Edition of HISTORY the INTERPRETER of 
PROPHECY, or a View of Scriptural Prophecies and their Ac- 
<pjnt>lisHnient in the Past and Present Occurrences of the World, 
with Cqjdjcctures respecting their future Completion. By Hekry 
Kett, B.'D .Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of hii 
Majesty's Pneachers at Whitehall. The fourth Edition, in two 
yolumes 8vd. Price in Boards l4s. 

The SACRED EXHIBITION, at WORTHIXGTON 
HALL; or^ elect Paintings from Scripture History, considered 
with a View to Religious Improvement. By S. S. Author of 
Sunday Lectures, William Sedley, 5cc. In one Volume Duode- 
cimo. Price in Boards Ss. 

RELIQUES of ANTIENT ENGLISH POETRY; con- 
sisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our 
earlier Poets, together with some few of a later Date. The 
Fourth Edition, • orrected and improved. In three Volumes. 
Price in Boards i8s. 

The SCHOLAR ARMED against the ERRORS of the 
TIME; or. Collection of Tracts on the Principles and Evi. 
dences i>i Chribtianity, the Constitution of the Church, and the 
Authority of Civil Government. The Whole intended for the 
Information and Assistance of young Students in our Schools and 
Universities ; and published by a Society for the Reformation of 
Principles. The second Edition, in 2 large Volumes 8vo. Price 
in Boards 16s. 

PRAC riCAL LECTURES on the PROPER LESSONS 
of the OLD TEST AMEN 1\ for the Morning and Evening 
Service for every Sunday throughout the Year. By the Rev. 
F. T. Travell, am. In 1 large Volume Duodecimo. Price 

in Boards 4s. 

An ESSAY on FAITH, and its Connection with Good 
Works. By John Rotheram, M. A. Rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring. A new Edition, published by Desire of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge. In 1 Volume Duodecimo. 
Price in Boards 3s. 

DISSERTATIONS on the PROPHECIES, which have 
remarkably been fulfilled, and at this Time are fulfilling in the 
World. By Thomas N^avton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Bristol. A new Edition, in two large Volumes 8vo. Price in 
Boards 13s. 
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